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NOW...CUT BASIC BANKING CC STs 


with IBM Punched Card Systems 
for Demand Deposit Accounting 


Today, more and more banks are saving 
days and dollars with IBM punched card 
systems for demand deposit accounting. 


Attacking your basic cost problems, IBM 
punched card systems provide added 
over-all efficiency while fitting smoothly 
into your already-established routines. 
Easier, simpler procedures; faster, more 
accurate reports and records are the result. 


With years of proven performance in bank- 
ing, IBM punched card systems give you 
positive savings in both personnel and 
paperwork problems. 


Find out now how your bank can put a 
ceiling on rising costs today. Call your 
local IBM representative. Or write to: 
BANKING DEPARTMENT A57-f, 590 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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to our correspondent 
friends everywhere 


Auc Mita Bank | 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Safety Paper Division 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
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po You KNOW THE BU: 
BEST TNSURANCE PRO 
RIGHT AGENT. 


TECTION? 


SELECTING TH 


can't GO WRONG. 


HOW 


"Jack BENNY 


yitenhike 


= YOU 
HOOSE A HOME AGENT AND 
Gt 
HOME INSURANCE coMP 
T --- HE HAS 


AGEN 


Listen to DON WILSON— 
When it comes to property insurance, the man to see 
is The Home Insurance agent in your town. 


And listen to the JACK BENNY SHOW every Sunday 
over your local CBS Radio station, 


sponsored by THE HOME 


COMCE Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 

FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 

The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Just a Minute 


December 


Looxs like the old year will end 
in gastronomic glory. 

December brings Butter Cookie 
Days, Holiday Eggnog Time, One- 
for-the-Road Safety Program. The 
latter presumably reaches its peak 
New Year’s Eve. 

Can you wait? 

In between, of course, there’s good 
old Christmas. 


Bundle Up, Folks! 


Comes The Old Farmer’s Almanac 
for 1958 (“Atomic Year 14”) 
proudly wearing the label “166th 
Continuous Year of Publication’— 


which makes BANKING feel like an 
infant. 


From this new edition of “the 


BANKING’'S 


CARDS FROM CULVER SERVICE COLLECTION 


« 


oldest continuously published, in the 
same name and format, periodical 
in America” we reprint, with a per- 
missive nod from Editor Robb Sagen- 
dorph, an excerpt from OFA’s pe- 
rennial “Next Winter’s Weather.” 

Frankly, the prospects are not 
good: 

“Ferly and Surly—a Real Hum- 
dinger,” is the headline on Page 
9. We shall relay only the outlook 
for December and January; after 
all, two months of shivering is all 
anyone should have to take. So... 

‘“December—1-3, Fine. 4-6, Storms 
with wind. 7-8, Probably snow. 9-12, 
Gale of fog. 13-16, Midwest frigid, 
storms in East. 17-21, Cold. 22-24, 
Florida cool. 25, Cold. 26-31, Colder 
& snow. 

“January 1958—1-4, Snow, rain, 
sleet. 5-11, Milder with snow. 12-19, 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
This month’s cover is intended to con- 
vey BANKING’S Holiday wishes to its 
readers. Since this is the magazine’s 
50th year of publication, we have used 
three Christmas cards of 1907. What 
might appear to be sputniks in the card 
at the lower left are merely balloons, 
often used on special occasions in a by- 
gone day before international communi- 
cation became so easy and so hazardous. 
In the card at the right, Santa Claus is 
admiring the Panama Canal, which was 
just under way. This was a period when 
the U. S. achieved what other nations 
found impossible 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 
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Chicago Office (John J. McCann), 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; Washington Office, 730 
Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Sub- 
scriptions: $5.00 yearly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, 
$6.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. With the excep- 
tion of official Association announcements, the 
American Bankers Association disclaims responsi- 
bility for opinions expressed and statements made 
in articles published in this Journal. 


She’s one of the folks who samg carols 

in the lobby of Tradesmens Bank and 

Trust Company, Philadelphia, just be- 
fore Christmas 1956 


Chance of blizzard. 20-27, Nice, then 
thaw. 28-31, Real bad news.”’ 

All that — and much more — for 
just 35 cents. 


PR Case Histories 


A BANKER tells us that when he 
visited two other banks he found 
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of America’s 


insurance 

companies 
use Peoples First 
banking services 


in Pittsburgh 


Leading Life Insurance Compa- 
nies—with multi-million dollar 
investments in the Pittsburgh 
area—trely on Peoples First for the 
wide range of banking services 
essential to their operations. 


You can benefit from our ex- 
perience and close association 
with nationwide business and in- 
dustry when you choose Peoples 
First as your Pittsburgh corres- 
pondent. 

For detailed information on the 
complete correspondent services 
we offer, write for a copy of our 
new booklet, ‘‘Correspondent 
Service in Pittsburgh.”’ 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST 
PEOPLES COMPANY 


FIRST 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member F.D.I.C. 


| officers using “Some PR Problems 


...- What Would You Do?” published 
in our October issue. 

Written by Allan Herrick, adver- 
tising manager of Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, these 
case studies were continued in the 
November magazine—and there are 
more this month. 

We're told that the bankers were 
making a quiz of the incidents, try- 


‘ing to figure out their own an- 
| swers before looking at those sup- 
| plied by Mr. Herrick. 


If you missed the October-Novem- 
ber pieces, we suggest you go back 
te them. Making your choice of the 
multiple solutions is quite a game! 


Read These! 


N important series of articles on 
bank taxes, by Herbert Bratter, 
starts this month. 

Mr. Bratter will expertly pilot you 
through the intricate maze of this 
important subject. His first instal- 
ment, about tax forms, is on page 
43. 


Bank Directors’ Duties 


‘Les New York State Banking De- 
partment has published “The Bank 
Director’s Responsibility: A High 
Public Service,” wherein the duties 
and obligations of that VIP are dis- 
cussed generally and excerpts from 
the law affecting his job are set 
forth specifically. 


“Who wanted the results of tomorrow’s fourth race at 
Jamaica?” 


“A director,” says the 57-page 
brochure, “has a position of great 
responsibility. His decisions on the 
bank’s major policies must be based 
on a reasoned consideration of aj] 
the factors involved. Although he 
must rely upon the bank’s executive 
officers to carry out these policies, 
he must never allow himself to be. 
come an echo of their decisions. He 
is expected to provide leadership, a 
quality which requires both knowl- 
edge and an active interest in the 
affairs of the institution. His is not 
merely an honorary position. . 

“People want to see their bank in 
good hands. The bank director must 
not disappoint this trust, which 
places a demand upon his prudence, 
his sound judgment, and his public 
spirit.” 


30,000 Plus 


Incwentatty, BANKING’S readers 
may be interested to learn that 
more than 30,000 copies of “A Bank 
Director’s Job,” a reprint of the re- 
cent series in this magazine by Her- 
bert Bratter, have been distributed 
to banks which in turn have passed 
them along to their own board. 
P.S. How about your directors? 


Yesteryear—and This One 


F ARMERS Bank of the State of Dela- 
ware, Dover, is 150 years old, and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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when you face 


the widow 


FORECLOSURE is an experience you wish you could forget —but never can. Pro- 
gressive Mortgage Loan officers now realize that insurance protection against the risk of death, 
accident or sickness is Customer Relations at its best, as well as sound business practice. 


eral has a 
cible plan 
can use... 


\ 
profitably! 


Delay is costly and unnecessary. You 
should get full details of our Mortgage 
Redemption Plans now. The growing 
list of prominent financial institutions 
we serve from coast to coast is visible 
evidence, not only of today’s pro- 
gressive trend, but of the fact that our 
plans meet widely varied require- 
ments, successfully. 

We provide complete life insurance 
protection to pay the mortgage in full, 
either with or without accident and 
health coverage. 

Suggestions made by lenders them- 
selves have shaped the Plans we 
now offer. They are professionally 


engineered to simplify all service 
features for the participating institu- 
tions. Recommendation of a Plan 
for you is made after careful study 
of your operations and your wishes. 

For a home lender, Mortgage 
Redemption Insurance lessens home 
mortgage risks at no cost to your in- 
stitution. It removes the natural 
fears of a family undertaking what is 
normally its largest financial obliga- 


PEDERAL 


LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


December 1957 


tion. It is persuasive proof of 
friendly interest in your customer’s 
welfare. 

We have trained Representatives 
in principal cities to work closely 
with you. Your inquiry is invited. 

You can 


improve personnel 


morale through Federal’s low cost 
Welfare 


Plans. Write our Group Division 


individualized Employee 


for details. 


Over halfa 
century of 
personal 
protection 
service 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice-President 
Sales 
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TS ELECTRONIC! 


THE NEW BURROUGHS SENSITRONIC ... THE MOST 
COMPLETE ELECTRONIC BANK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


The new Burroughs Sensitronic goes way beyond the mere introduction of electronics into bank 
bookkeeping. 


It brings you another step in advanced electronic bank automation . . . the result of Burroughs 
leadership in the combined fields of electronics and automatic bank accounting. 


Here, in the new Sensitronic, is banking’s most fully electronic bank bookkeeping machine. 
And banking’s most fully automatic bank bookkeeping machine. 

And banking’s most functionally complete bank bookkeeping machine. 

And banking’s most compact bank bookkeeping machine. 


All wrapped up in one electronic taskmaster that has the designed-in, built-in capacity to 
produce more work in less time and produce it with greater accuracy and at lower cost than 
anything else in sight. 


Get the full detailed story on the new Sensitronic’s capabilities. Call our nearby branch office 
today. Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS SENSITRONIC 


Burroughs and Sensitronic—TM’s 


| 
| 
| 
+ : 


Join the hundreds 
of banks celebrating . 


Progressive banks 

are setting aside 

Valentine Season, 1958, 

to tell all 

their customers, 
“Thanks 


with 


a Valentine from a Bank? 


Yes, banks are vying to be different . . . to do some- 
thing to attract new business and create enthusiasm 
among their old established customers. 

That’s the way to grow. 


To help generate this “New Approach” in banking 
we have designed something unusual — 

a handsome Valentine Stuffer ... along with a 
matching Counter Card, Decorative Hearts and a 
Newspaper Ad — four items for the price of one. 
All for little more than the cost of an ordinary 
January 3lst statement enclosure. 


For this Valentine idea to be effective, 
only one bank can use it in any community. 
Be the one bank in your community to use it. 


write, wire or phone 


Have you seen the Kit 
we mailed several days ago? 


It shows all the elements in color. 

If by any chance your bank did not 
receive the Kit, write and we will send 
you one immediately. No obligation, 
of course. 


ATLAS ADVERTISING 


Brookline 46, Massachusetts 


ASpinwall 7-0300 
BANKING 
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DRIVE=UP TECCER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


has published a book to celebrate | 


the occasion. ‘Titled “The Farmers 


Bank,” the volume by Dudley C. | 


Hunt is an historical account of a 
bank modeled on the Bank of the 
United States and “believed to be 
the only state bank still functioning 


under the Federalist principles laid | 


down by Alexander Hamilton in his 
charter and his famous Report.” 


In a foreword, Chairman and Pres- | 


ident William K. Paton says the 
Farmers, in planning the book, chose 
to have “social and historical rather 
than technical economic values 
stressed,”’ and the result is ‘‘an hon- 


est story of the bank seen through | 


a layman’s eyes.” A pictorial his- 
tory of the bank is included. 


The Banker and the Community 


Banx employees are at the head of 
the list of business workers in per 
capita contributions to United Funds 


and Community Chests, says “Trends | 


in Giving 1957,” a survey published 


by United Community Funds and 


Council of America. 


The survey reports that the aver- | 


age gift per employee giver is $21.50. 


This compares with $18.48 for the | 
insurance group, which takes second | 


place. 


Banks also lead in the total of | 


employees contributing. Between 


80% and 90% of staff personnel | 


participates as givers in the cam- 
paigns. 


Honestly, Girls... ! 
Moses M. SHAW, director of public 


relations at The South East Na- | 


tional Bank of Chicago, writes: 


December 1957 


1000 TONS AN HOUR ‘ROUND 
THE CLOCK. From Canada 
come 24,000 tons of pulp and 
paper products every day— 
$1.2 billion worth a year. In- 
cluded is newsprint for half 
the newspaper pages of the 
world; building materials; 
plastics; rayon; fine printing 
and writing papers. 


and 
paper 


is 8B ! G in Canada 


and so are the facilities of Canada’s largest bank 


The Royal Bank, with assets over 314 billion dollars, ranks fourth in 
North America. Branches in Canada alone number over 800 coast-to- 
coast. The bank maintains a list of desirable factory sites in Canada, 
provides credit reports on a world-wide basis, assists in developing 
reliable trade connections and has available a wealth of factual infor- 
mation on conditions anywhere in Canada. For service beyond the 
realm of routine banking call on the Royal. Your enquiries are welcome. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
New York Agency—68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Over 900 branches in Canada, West Indies, Central and South America. 
Offices in New York, London and Paris. Correspondents the world over. 


Total Assets Exceed 3’ Billion Dollars 
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MEMO : 

THERE ARE 24 HOURS 
IN A DAY. 

WE PUT ALL OF THEM 
AT THE SERVICE 

OF OUR 
CORRESPONDENT BANKS. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 


NO OTHER 
PAPER CUTTE 


FOR tue OFFICE IS BUILT 
TO SELL/$0 LOW! 


For all mimeograph, * 
duplicating, small offset 
or reproduction departments; 
’ for stationers, advertising agencies. 
photo finishers, banks, insurance 
companies, schools, colleges, small 
printers, letter shops, offset shops. 


Order from your dealer or 


Michael Lith 


INCORPORATED 
145 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


“I call it ‘the Car of the Future.’ Frank says it’s got to 
last 10 more years” 


“The girls around our bank (see 
page 7 of enclosed ‘Bank Notes’) 
have come up with what they think 
is a bright idea... 

“*Ask BANKING’S quipsters and 
cartoonists to jot down a few ideas 
their wives can give them! Then, 
see what happens.’ 

“They add, ‘There sure are a lot 
of funny things about men. All you 
have to do is to look around our 
house.’ ”’ 

The item on page 7 of the staff 
publication asked “why all of our 
[i.e., Bank Notes’] cartoons are 
aimed at the women.” The staffer 
asking the question thought the men 
should be hit occasionally. 

The editor added: ‘Well, it’s a 
good point. BANKING, one special 
source, maybe figures most of its 
readers are men.” 

We thanked Brother Shaw and 
said: 

“Your girls may have a point. We 
go through hundreds of cartoons to 
get one or two for publication, and 
we make our selections through a 
vote of the staff. There are just as 
many feminine voters in this group 


SUM CONSOLATION 


| know that | can't take it with me, 
Be it millions, or only a dime; 
But | don't worry too much about it— 
It'll probably be gone before I'm! 
Stephen Schlitzer 


as men, so there can’t be any real 

prejudice from that direction. 
“But we'll keep an eye open espe- 

cially for some on the other side.” 


Florida Banks Give $11,600 
in Scholarships 


Tue trustees of the Florida Bankers 
Educational Foundation recently ap- 
proved 31 applications for scholar- 
ships for students studying banking 
and finance at the University of 
Florida, Florida State University, 
University of Miami, University of 
Tampa, Stetson University, and Flor- 
ida Southern College. 

The awards cover cost of tuition 
and books; they range from $300 to 
$600. 

The Foundation, a project of the 
Florida Bankers Association, is in 
its third year. Floyd Call, executive 
manager of FBA, reports: 

“T believe we can already see some 
favorable results, not only in recipi- 
ents who are entering banking, but 
in interesting more students in these 
six institutions in the study of 
banking and finance.” 


Recruiting and Training 


Y ov'tt find considerable on these 
subjects in this issue. 

First, there’s a story about the 
dozen clinics conducted across the 
country by the A.B.A. executive de- 
velopment and employee training 
committees (page 54). At these 
meetings, attended by representa- 
tives of the nation’s largest banks, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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For the bank moving steadily toward 


automatic figure-work — 


FRIDEN FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR — 
THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Nothing like it for brilliant flexibility and capacity. 
Performs more steps in figure-work without operator 
decisions than any other calculating machine ever de- 
veloped. In many operations checks its own work for 
accuracy. Is easily operated by even green help. Watch 
the Friden Calculator speed and simplify figure-work 
on Account Analysis, Foreign Exchange, Federal Re- 
serve Rediscounts, Amortization, Percentages. 


ers 

ap- 

ar- 

ing 

of 

ty, 

of FRIDEN MODEL ABY—THE 10-KEY 

= NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE THAT MULTIPLIES 

on A complete adding-listing machine far advanced over any 

to other adding machine at or near its price. Adds, subtracts, mul- 
tiplies— provides automatic step-over of multiplicand. Pat- 

he ented Natural Way keyboard fits hand. Visible Check window 

in shows each item before it is printed or added. By means of 

ve this Visible Check window, operators eliminate errors while 


work is in progress—no longer need to “go it blind.” Many 
more step-ahead features. 


Invite in the man from —he’s a systems consultant 
| as well as a salesman 


Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, California. Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, N.Y., Subsidiary. 
Friden sales, instruction and service throughout U.S. and the world. 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


for a 
g00d first impression... 
~ an enduring good impression 


He 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
_BANK 


Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U.S. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 


metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 
the committees checked on the Asso- 
ciation’s suggested program “Execu- 
tive Training in Banking” and got 
from personnel people in big banks 
valuable information on what 
they’re doing. 

See page 73 for a report on the 
“College Day” program in New York 
City where deans, professors, and 
placement officers from 20 eastern 
colleges and universities heard top 
management of New York banks em- 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 


570 Broadway, Dept. B, New York 12, N. Y. | 
14 


phasize the opportunities offered by 


| banking careers. 


On page 56 we start a new series 
about bank training programs. 


| E. D. Course in Colorado 


Tue School of Business, University 


| of Colorado, Boulder, announces an 


annual two-year executive training 
summer course, starting June 15, 
1958. The two-week sessions are for 


| potential top leaders now in the 


middle echelon of management. Rob- 


| ert S. Wasley is director, 


| Pestiferous Pigeons 
| Go Presbyterian 


| To the New York Herald Tribune 
| eame this story, dated Haddonfield, 


“The Government takes a fourth of my 
income, so I figure I’ll loaf a fourth of 
the time” 


“Pigeons don’t like mice, because 
mice eat pigeon eggs. The Haddon- 
field National Bank, plagued by 
pigeons, installed 14 toy rubber 
mice on the roof, drains, and chim- 
neys. It worked. The pigeons flew 
away toward the Presbyterian 
Church.” 


By the Way... 


An economist can take some con- 
solation from the fact that no one 
else can forecast the future, either. 


Middle age is when you would do 
anything to feel better except give 
up what’s hurting you. 


Even the easiest thing is difficult 
when you do it with reluctance. 


Some people would prefer to be 
wrong rather than to keep quiet. 


If you get something for nothing, 
someone else gets nothing for some- 


thing. 


When you buy something for a 
song, the accompaniment may not 
be so cheap. 

He who hesitates is last. 


A fool and his money get invited 


| to a lot of places. 


A wedding shower is the begin- 
ning of a long reign. 


When a man realizes the truth 
about himself, he is less anxious to 
reform others. 


Times haven’t changed much, be- 
cause Greek maidens in love used 


to sit and listen to a lyre all evening, 
too. 


If you lose a $10 bill now, you 
don’t lose nearly as much as you 
used to. 


Of all things you wear, your smile 
is the most important. 


The fellow who can look happy 
when he isn’t is on the way to 
success. 


No woman will wear what an- 
other woman wears, except a mink 
coat. 
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WHICH ONE 
WORKS 
FOR YOU? 


This is the embezzler and his second self. Nobody can tell the 
difference—outwardly. Yet both may be on your payroll. The 
Bankers Blanket Bond is the best protection against his EQ or 
EMBEZZLEMENT QUOTIENT and the resulting loss an honest face 
might mask. Have you seen the safeguards and checks in our 
Portfolio of Protection for Banks? Ask your. Indemnity agent. 
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® 
Protect what 
you have©® 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


One of a group of companies which are headed by 
Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792. 
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staff. 


The DIME SAVINGS BANK of Brook- 
lyn has opened a subway station 
tellers’ unit which will be opened 
daily, Monday through Saturday, 
from 7:30 A.M. to 8 P.M., and on 
Thursdays from 7:30 A.M. to, 9:30 
P.M. 


Coughran to Treasury 


fiers B. COUGHRAN, Bank of Amer- 
ica vice-president and foreign de- 
partment manager, was named by 
President Eisenhower as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury for Inter- 
national Financial Matters. 

The appointment, subject to Sen- 
ate approval after Congress returns 
in January, is to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by promotion of FRED C. Scrin- 
NER, JR., to Under Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


C. E. RoBERT CLUKIES and HEINZ 
W. GOTTWALK were elected vice- 
presidents of Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, New York. WILLIAM 
G. Racz became trust officer. 


Many Nebraska and Wyoming 
bankers were in Omaha on Novem- 
ber 7 for a special preview of the 
enlarged and remodeled quarters of 
the Omaha Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City. That 
evening they attended a dinner at 
which there was an address by J. 
L. ROBERTSON, member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. The event was the occasion 
for a joint meeting of the boards of 
directors of the Kansas City Fed 


This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
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C. T. Wienke 


Tom B. Coughran 


and its Omaha, Denver, and Okla- 
homa City branches. 


C. T. WIENKE, senior vice-presi- 
dent, director, member of the execu- 
tive committee, and of the managing 
committee of Security - First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, retires 
as of the end of November. He will 
retain an office in the bank and be 
available in an advisory capacity. 


Form Association 


ICHOLAS L. DEAK, United States 
for Banco Comer- 
cial e Industrial, La Paz, Bolivia, 
informs BANKING that there has 
been formed in his country the 
Asociacion Bancaria (Bankers As- 
sociation). The official in charge of 
handling Association matters is 
Huco ZuAzo RIVERA, who is also 
the top official of the Credito Hi- 
potecario de Bolivia in La Paz. An- 
other official of the Asociacion Ban- 
caria is HUGO MORENO CORDOVA. 


Managers of each of the bank’s 33 offices attended the 24th annual managers’ 
meeting of The Idaho First National Bank, Boise 


Benjamin Strong Hoyt Ammidon 
BENJAMIN STRONG, since 1947 


president of United States Trust 
Company of New York, has been 
elected chairman of the board. He 
is succeeded as president by Hoyt 
AMMIDON. Mr. AMMIDON is the 
eighth president in the bank’s 104 
years. 


HAROLD LEE BERRY and SEWALL 
C. StrouT were elected senior vice- 
presidents of Canal National Bank, 
Portland, Maine. This is a newly 
created position. Mr. STROUT is a 
member of the State Legislative 
Council of the A.B.A. 


MAXWELL KALB has advanced to 
vice-president at Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York. 


Around the World 


OWARD HUTCHINS, vice-president 

of The Bank of California, San 
Francisco, is on a tour around the 
world in his capacity of manager 
of the bank’s foreign department. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Hutchins 
on the trip which will include Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Istanbul, Karachi, 
Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, and Bang- 
kok. 

The Christmas and New Year's 
holidays will be spent in China and 
Japan, with Manila and Honolulu 
concluding the 314-month trip. 


MAJOR B. EINSTEIN, vice-president 
of First National Bank in St. Louis, 
has been cited by the Missouri Hos- 
pital Association for “outstanding 
and meritorious personal services 
performed in behalf of his commu- 
nity, its hospitals, and the better 
health care of its citizens.” 
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A. R. Zipf I. W. Karrenbrock 


A. R. ZipF has been named vice- 
president in charge of Bank of 
America’s systems and equipment 
-research activities. He has been as- 


YT sociated with the bank’s automation 
he and data-processing program since 
04 1952. Mr. ZIpF is a member of the 
Technical Committee on Mechaniza- 
tion of Check Handling of the A.B.A. 
LL Bank Management Commission. 
ik, I. W. KARRENBROCK has retired 
ly as vice-president and director of the 
a Wichita National Bank, Wichita 
ve Falls, Tex., after nearly 41 years 
with the bank. During his career 
he had functioned in just about 
0 every capacity in the bank except 
Ss one, “operate that switchboard, and 


that I can’t do,” he said. 


The FIRST PENNSYLVANIA BANK- 
ING AND TRUST COMPANY has opened 
at its Upper Darby (Pa.) office the 
first Snorkel curbside teller in the 
Greater Philadelphia area. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, Eureka, 
Kans., is undergoing a complete re- 
modeling which is scheduled for 
completion in mid-January. 


HENRY J. KoNop, formerly vice- 
president of the Fort Lauderdale 
(Fla.) National Bank, has been 
named executive vice-president and 
director of the Southern National 
Bank, Fort Walton Beach, Fla. He 
has had banking experience in Mil- 
waukee and Kalamazoo, and had 
been assistant national bank ex- 
aminer for the Chicago district. 
0. R. Houston, Jr., formerly an 
assistant national bank examiner 
with headquarters in Mobile, was 
elected cashier. LARRY E. HEWLETT, 
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Main Street 


JR., formerly of Montgomery, Ala., 
has joined the bank as assistant 
cashier. 


bia, Ill., is now in its new building. 


MONROE NATIONAL BANK, Colum- 


SHERMAN DRAwpy, president of 
the Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust 
Co., Augusta, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Piedmont 
Life Insurance Co., Atlanta. Mr. 
DrAWpy is a past president of the 
Georgia Bankers Association, for- 
mer treasurer of the American 
Bankers Association, and currently 
serves on the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the A.B.A. 


The SEcuRITY NATIONAL BANK of 
Reno, Nev., has converted its Bab- 
bitt Agency, a military facility at 
the Navy Ammunition Depot, to 
branch status under the name of 
Mineral County branch. IRENE R. 
GRAHAM continues as manager. 


Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Riverside, Calif., and Security 
Trust & Savings Bank of San Diego, 
have consolidated with SECURITY 
First NATIONAL BANK of Los An- 
geles. 


Daniel W. Hogan, Jr. 


D. W. Hogan, Jr. 


ANIEL W. (“Dal”) HOGAN, JR., 

president of City National Bank 
& Trust Company, Oklahoma City, 
and immediate past president of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division of 
the American Bankers Association, 
died November 12 of double pneu- 
monia at St. Anthony’s Hospital, 
Oklahoma City. He was 54. 

Mr. HoGAN had been associated 
with the City National Bank & 
Trust Company since 1926; had 
been president since 1955. 

Mr. HOGAN was active in banking 
association affairs for many years 
and held various positions in the 
Oklahoma Bankers Association and 
the American Bankers Association. 
He was particularly active in the 


Top officials of Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles, are shown here dis- 
cussing merger with two other banks, making Security fifth-ranking bank in 
the nation. Left to right, Lloyd L. Austin, president; Elden Smith, chairman of 
the executive committee; James E. Shelton, chairman of the board; Allen 
Sutherland, senior vice-president; and Chester A. Rude, vice-chairman 
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SORTING 
‘is SO much 


No. 2213 
Bank 
Sorter 


BANK CHECK SORTER 


Kohlhaas has kept pace with your needs 
in all phases of check handling. Our Bank 
Check Sorter will outperform any man- 
ual sorter on the market for rapid, accu- 
rate sorting with post-and-file single or 
dual posting methods. Let us put our forty 
years experience to work for you—today! 


See your local bank supply or office equipment 
dealer today ... or write for descriptive literature. 


the KOHLHAAS co. chicago 


L Febure 


‘reller 
Equipment 


| Savings and Mortgage Division of 
| the A.B.A., as member of chairman 
| of various committees. He was 
| elected president of the Division in 
1956, and since had been a member 
of the A.B.A.’s Public Relations 
| Council. 
| He is survived by his wife, 
Evelyn; four daughters; his father, 
Daniel W. Hogan, Sr.; and a brother, 
| Clark. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The MEADOWBROOK NATIONAL 

| BANK, West Hempstead, N. Y., 

opened a new branch in Hicksville, 

N. Y., on Veterans Day. There were 

ceremonies suitable to the day, fol- 

| lowed by an open house. Mrs. Theo- 

dore Roosevelt, Jr., daughter-in-law 

of the 26th President of the United 
States, was a guest of honor. 


The First NATIONAL BANK of 
Attleboro, Mass., which opened a 
branch office in South Attleboro in 

| December 1956, has purchased a 
| site in Seekonk with the intention of 
| opening another branch there early 
in the spring of 1958. 


STATE BANK OF SUFFOLK has con- 
solidated with THE FRANKLIN NA- 
| TIONAL BANK OF LONG ISLAND, 
Franklin Square, N. Y., giving 
FRANKLIN 30 offices. The new of- 
fices are in Amityville, Bay Shore, 
Brentwood, Fire Island, North Lin- 
derhurst, and Riverhead. 


JENKINTOWN (Pa.) BANK & TRUST 
Co. celebrated the third anniversary 


| of its drive-in window by present- 
| ing an orchid to each woman cus- 


temer. The drive-in’s biggest day 


| eccurred last May when it handled 


538 cars in a 7%-hour day, 
average of one car 
seconds. 


an 
every 50 


TWO STOCK MODELS PLUS 
HUNDREDS OF BASIC DESIGNS 
IN SIZES TO MEET YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


Le febute CORPORATION 


Cedar Rapids, 


lowa 


A proposed merger is that of the 
STAMFORD (Conn.) TRUST COMPANY 
with the NATIONAL BANK OF Nor- 
WALK and the First NATIONAL 
BANK IN GREENWICH. The new 
banking corporation would have 
total resources of $110,000,000 and 
14 offices. 


AMERICAN TRUST Co., New York, 
has put into effect a greatly ex- 
panded employee-benefit plan. It is 
noncontributory so far as the em- 
ployees are concerned, despite an 
increase in cost to the bank of ‘more 
than 300% over its previous plan. 


Andrew Maloney R. Anderson 


ANDREW P. MALONEY and Ray- 
MOND T. ANDERSON were named vice- 
presidents of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


A downtown branch of the Cap- 
ITAL BANK & TrusT Co., Baton 
Rouge, has been approved by the 
Louisiana Banking Department and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. It is to be located on the 


ground floor of the Capital House. 


Hotel, and is to open in August of 
next year. 


WALTER H. J. BEHM, president of 
Winters National Bank and Trust 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, was guest 
of honor at a party given by the 
official family of the bank on Oc- 
tober 31 in recognition of his 50th 
anniversary in banking. 


Wilson to Retire 


AMES C. WILSON is to retire as 

president of the First Bank and 
Trust Company, Perth Amboy, N. 
J., effective December 31. He will 
be succeeded by W. EMLEN ROOSE- 
VELT, now vice-president. Mr. WIL- 
SON, who has been the bank’s only 
president, will continue as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and 
as its chairman. 


The JOLIET (Ill) First NATIONAL 
BANK celebrated its century of ser- 
vice with publication of a special 
magazine section of the Joliet Her- 
ald News. In the section were 
clues in a $2000 “Cash in the Bank” 
contest. 


First AMERICAN STATE BANK, 
Wausau, Wis., has completed its re- 
modeling project which was begun 
on July 1, 1956. A second story has 
been added above the original high- 
ceilinged lobby, there is accommo- 
dation for more tellers, a parking lot 
was purchased, and a rear entrance 
added. The public was invited to an 
open house to see all the improve- 
ments. 
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William H. Owen 


B. Douglas Hill 


WILLIAM H. OWEN, vice-president 
and loaning officer, has retired after 
more than 47 years with Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco. He joined one of the bank’s 
predecessors, the Anglo & London 
Paris National Bank, in 1911. 


B. DoUGLAS HILL is now a vice- 
president of the First National City 
Bank of New York. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK, John- 
son City, Tenn., has announced plans 
for its second drive-in branch. Con- 
struction is to begin early in the 
new year. 


ADOLPH ETLING, chairman of the 
board of South Side National Bank 
in St. Louis, was honored recently 
or his 50 years of ‘outstanding ac- 
complishment in banking and con- 
structive community service.” 


City NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY of Chicago gave a dinner 
in honor of men and women who 
have worked for the bank for 25 
years, and made each of the veter- 
ans a stockholder to celebrate the 
occasion. One hundred and sixty- 
four employees qualified for the 
stock gift. 


Puppy in ASPCA exhibit at Western 
Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia, at- 
tracts Denise Aldridge, whose father, 
Byron A. Aldridge, Jr., is the bank’s 
auditor 


Kenneth Brown 


Morison 


GORDON I. MoRISON has been ap- 
pointed auditor of The Bank of New 
York. 


UNION BANK OF MICHIGAN, Grand 
Rapids, has established a trust de- 
partment and appointed KENNETH 
BROWN as vice-president and trust 
officer in charge of the new division. 
Mr. BROWN was formerly with Old 
Kent Bank and Michigan Trust Com- 
pany, also of Grand Rapids. 


RALPH LOWELL, president of the | 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- | 
pany, was elected president of the | 
Harvard University Board of Over- | 
seers. 


ARTHUR F. MAXWELL, president | 
of the First National Bank of Bidde- | 
ford, Maine, has been elected a 
Class A director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, New 
York, has opened a subway annex 
with three walk-up windows. 


through Friday. 


The FIRST PENNSYLVANIA BANK- 
ING AND TRUST COMPANY will open 
next April its 32nd office in the 
Greater Philadelphia area. There 
will be a drive-in window an¢ park- 
ing area. 


M. J. FARRELL, heretofore vice- 


president of the United States Na- | 


tional Bank, Portland, Oreg., has 
been named cashier. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
and the MERCHANTS AND PLANTERS 
BANK, both of Norfolk, Va., have 
merged under the charter of the 
former. Combined resources exceed 
$180,000,000. 


FRED F. FLORENCE, chairman of 
the executive committee of Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, has been 


It is | 
open 10% hours a day, Monday 


named to the board of directors of 
the National Merit Scholarship Cor- 


A MESSAGE 
OF FAITH 


Life without faith would be like an empty shell. 
It is faith, and faith alone, that fills our lives 


with meaning and makes our lives 


| worth living. Every noble thought we think, every 


kindly deed we do, is an act of 
faith in ourselves and in our fellow men. We 
have faith in the love of our parents, the 
affection of our children, the devotion of our 
friends. We have faith that there will be 
a tomorrow as there was a yesterday, 
that dawn will follow darkness, that gladness 
will follow pain. We have faith in 
God’s goodness and mercy, in the ultimate 
purpose of life, in the immortality 
of our soul. And so, in this season of 
faith, with its joy and happiness and high 
hope for the future, we send this wish 


to all our friends everywhere... 


Merry Christmas, Happy New Year 


UNION PLANTE 


RS 
NATIONAL BANK 
ESTABLISHED iggg 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HOW 

YOUR BANK 
CAN ATTRACT 
NEW 
BUSINESS 


you must have that news com- 
pletely, accurately—and first... 
to profit most from it. That’s 
why Dow-Jones News Service is 
a must for modern banking or- 
ganizations. Dow-Jones News 
Service adds the largest busi- 
ness news gathering organiza- 
tion in the world to your staff at 
a modest cost. Delivered to your 
offices by high-speed ticker, the 
news is still news when it arrives 
... Still loaded with opportuni- 
ties for profitable action. Look 
into Dow-Jones News Service 
right now. You'll be glad you 
did. 


NO OBLIGATION! Ask for a prompt con- 
sultation about how Dow-Jones News 
Service can expand your profit and 
protection opportunities! 


44 Broad St. 1540 Market St. 


There’s a world of new business 
opportunities in the news. But 


$08 Young St. 
New York 4 San Francisco 19 Dallas 2 


Dow-Jones News Service is 
fast—delivered in your 
offices by high speed 
ticker, one type of which 


is shown here. 


DOW-JONES NEWS SERVICE 


711 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


poration, Chicago. This is a non- 
profit organization which helps high 
school seniors who have demon. 
strated extraordinary ability to ben. 
efit from a college education. 


FRANK W. ILFREY, senior loan of. 
ficer, vice-president, and secretary 
of the board of directors, ended his 
47-year career with Texas National 
Bank of Houston and its predecessor 
banks when he retired November 1, 
He’ll remain on the board, however, 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, former pres- 
ident and chairman of the board of 
the East River Savings Bank, New 
York, has received the Presidential 
Citation of New York University. 
The award was in recognition of Mr. 
BRODERICK’S “many accomplishments 
in a distinguished career in banking 
and finance.”’ He’s an alumnus of the 
University’s School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance. 


The UPPER DARBY (Pa.) NATION- 
AL BANK has opened a new office, 
its 12th. 


E. D. VANDERHOOF, vice-president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City, has retired after 40 
years with the bank. 


Three of the five children of Mr. 
and Mrs. NaT DAvIs, JR., of Hunts- 
ville, Tex., were lost in a fire which 
destroyed the family home and all 
possessions. The parents were hos- 
pitalized with shock and injuries 
received in vain attempts to rescue 
the children. People of all faiths 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


YEARS 
A BANKER 


*50 Years a Banker” buttons were dis- 
tributed at the recent American Bank- 
ers Association convention in Atlantic 
City. They were the result of a sugges- 
tion by Gordon Willis, senior vice- 
president of the Farmers Bank of the 
State of Delaware, Dover 
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Houston’s Largest Bank 


Condition as October 1 1, 1 95 7 | 
RESOURCES: 
Cash and Due from Banks.......... 


$205,308,422.12 


U. S. Government Bonds........... $170,222,954.32 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants...... 19,062,114.84 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock........ 1,380,000.00 


194,712,954.71 
231,087,516.79 


4,047,885.55 


Other Investments 


Loans and Discounts.............. 


9,462,500.00 
1.00 


Bank Premises 


Furniture and Fixtures............ 


Other Real Estate 


9,462,526.00 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected... 


1,806,492.44 


Customers’ Liability on 


Letters of Credit 8,238,844.03 


$650,616,756.09 


LIABILITIES: 


Capital Stock $ 23,000,000.00 


23,000,000.00 
4,268,913.59 

$ 50,268,913.59 
6,127,308.24 
8,238,844.03 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


Reserve Accounts 


Liability on Letters of Credit....... 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual 


143,286,106.32 
10,367,451.24 


585,98 1,690.23 
$650,616,756.09 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


Or MOUS TON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


met at the First’ Methodist Church 
and gave more than $12,000 to the 
family. MR. Davis is head cashier 
at the First National Bank of 
Huntsville. 


S. J. KRyzsko, president of Win- 
ona (Minn.) National and Savings 
Bank was one of a group to accom- 
pany Gov. Orville Freeman on a 
three-week trade tour of the Orient 
during November. The group flew 
via the great circle route from 
Seattle to Tokyo, where they met 
with government and _ business 
leaders. 


The BOARDWALK NATIONAL BANK, 
Atlantic City, and the VENTNOR 
City (N. J.) NATIONAL BANK have 
announced merger plans. The mer- 
ger would give BOARDWALK Na- 
TIONAL resources exceeding $100,- 
000,000. ELwoop F. KIRKMAN, 
president of Boardwalk National, is 
treasurer of the American Bankers 
Association. President of the Vent- 
nor bank is ROBERT W. BARTLETT. 


Iowa-Des Moines National Bank 
has announced these promotions: 
C. REAM DAUGHRITY, vice-president; 
CHRISTY F. ARMSTRONG, vice-presi- 
dent; DEE L. FRost, trust officer. 


On October 24 and 31, KiNnGs 
County Trust ComPANy, Brooklyn, 
held its second Women’s Finance 
Forum in the ballroom of the Towers 
Hotel in Brooklyn. The mornings 
were opened with a coffee period at 
10:30, with the lectures starting at 
11 o’clock. The response was such 
that the bank held a men’s forum 
on estate planning on November 20. 


J. J. Schroeder O. C. Daggert 

JOSEPH J. SCHROEDER, retiring as 
executive secretary of Chicago Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking, 
was honored at a dinner at the Chi- 
cago Athletic Club. In attendance 
were heads of many Chicago banks 
and many friends in various bank- 
ing associations. Mr. Schroeder had 
been executive secretary of the 
Chapter since 1920. From 1919 to 
1922, he was a member of the na- 
tional Executive Council of the 
American Institute of Banking and 
since 1925 has been executive sec- 
retary of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers. 


O. C. DaGcert, formerly vice- 
president, has been named president 
of The National Bank of Sterling, 
Ill., succeeding the late GEORGE J. 
SCHUNEMAN. RICHARD O. WERNER 
and HENRY M. WARD were elected 
vice-presidents. 


JOHN ANTHONY COLES, former 
County Agent, has been appointed 
special agricultural representative 
for First National Bank of Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. 


The MORRISTOWN TRUST COMPANY 
has opened a new Morris Plains 
(N.J.) office which has drive-in win- 
dow and a free parking area. The 
drive-in window is open from 8:30 
a.m. to 8 p.m. on Fridays. 


Clifford A. 
Wright closes a 
sale of stock with 
Dawson 
Brown, president, 
Industrial Nation- 
al Bank, Provi- 
dence. Wright, 16, 
is president of the 
Junior Achieve- 
ment Bank of 
Providence, which 
is counceled by 
Industrial. About 
360 teenagers are 
busy seeking 
“risk capital” for 
the city’s 20 JA 


companies 


Daniel W. Bell William Crowley 

A Washington committee to pro. 
mote observance of the 75th anni- 
versary of the Federal Civil Service 
in 1958 will be headed by Danrez 
W. BELL, chairman of the board of 
the American Security and Trust 
Company, and former top Treasury 
official. 


WILLIAM V. CROWLEY, president 
of Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga., has been named chief executive 
officer in addition to his office as 
president. In this he succeeds ERLE 
CocKE, SR., who resigned to become 
a director of Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. Mr. COocKE had 
been chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and vice-chairman of the 
board, which positions are being dis- 
continued. 


MERCHANTS AND PLANTERS BANK 
has been consolidated with Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE of Nor- 
folk, Va. Two honorary directors, 
a 20-man advisory board, and 28 of- 
ficer promotions have been an- 
nounced. JOHN S. ALFRIEND was 
named chairman of the board and 
president. JESSE J. PARKERSON be- 
came vice-chairman of the board 
and chairman of the advisory board. 


WILLIAM H. HIESTAND, president 
of the Preble County National Bank 
in Eaton, Ohio, is serving as a dis- 
trict governor of Rotary Interna- 
tional for the 1957-58 fiscal year. 


Construction has started on a new 
building for the new CHIMNEY ROCK 
NATIONAL BANK in Houston. The 
building will feature a rock chim- 
ney with a fireplace in the lobby. 
President of the new bank is PETER 
G. Brooks, vice-president of Bank 
of the Southwest, Houston. 


WILLIAM P. MurRRAY has _ been 
elected president of the Mercantile 
National Bank of Hammond, Ind., 
to succeed the late FRANK D. Gor- 
SLINE. Mr. Murray is also presi- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business October 11, 1957 


ASSETS 


DIRECTORS AND 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS* 
Vice President, 
Braniff International Airways 


NATHAN ADAMS* 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Beard 


JOE AGEE* 


Senior Vice President 


GEORGE N. ALDREDGE* 
Chairman, Loan Committee 


H. W. BASS 
Chairman of the Boord, 
Harry Bass Drilling Co. 


HENRY C. COKE, JR. 
Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


CARR P. COLLINS 
Chairman of the Board 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. 


| ROSSER J. COKE 


EUGENE McELVANEY 


Senior Vice President 


$736,377,671.73 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . . . . $231,256,389.48 J. B, DONOVAN* 
United States Donovon Manufacturing Co. 
Government Obligations. . $107,298,381.07 EARL FAIN® 
Public Housing 
(Fully Guaranteed) . . . 4,758,966.83 
Municipal Bonds . . . 17,164,561.50 129,221,909.40 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1,500,000.00 
Loans and Discounts. . . .  344,810,466.55 
Commodity Loans ... . 5,756,432.39 5. 3. HAY 
Income Accrued . . ... 2,508,217.98 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . CH ewig 7,816,270.33 JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Banking House and Equipment 9,597,966.65 Co. 
$736,377,671.73 Co 
LIABILITIES | 
Capital Stock $22,000,000.00 ERNEST HUNDAHL* 
Surplus Fund. . . . 28,000,000.00 | 
Undivided Profits . . . . 5,989,786.43 $ 55,989,786.43 ond Accident Anociotion 
Reserved for Contingencies . . . . « 7,384,060.40 | JACKSON 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete. . 5,836,588.71 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Deferred Income . .. © «© « « 2,082,641.71 | JOHN J. KETTLE 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . 7,816,270.33 | 
President, Dixie Wax Paper Co. 
DEPOSITS: ERNEST L. KURTH* 
Individual . . . $440,818,580.80 | Paper Mite, 
U.S. Government. . . 37,991,116.19 657,268,324.15 | Oil Production 
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82nd year of growth through service to people 


NATIONAL BANK 
im Delleas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Major Difference Between 
anks of Today is the Way 


ple are Treated. 
fron Woot 
PRESIDENT 


First National Bank in Dallas 


“advisory Directors 


ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


ROBERT E. McKEE, JR. 
Vice President, Robert E. McKee 
Genera! Contractor, inc. 


Cc. A 


. A. MANGOLD, JR. 
President, ‘American Laundry Co. 


BLAGDEN MANNING 


Choirman, Executive Committee 


A. D. MARTIN 
President, Central Engineering 
and Supply Co. 


HARRY S$. MOSS 
Independent Oil Operator 


WILLIAM F. NEALE 
President 
William F. Neale & Co. 


J. B. O'HARA 
Chairmon of the Board, 
Or. Pepper Co. 


HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
President, 
Higginbothom-Pearlstone 
Hardware Co. 


G. U. PICKERING* 
President, 
Vitalie Battery Co., Inc. 


NEVILLE PIERCE* 
President, Southern Fertilizer 
& Chemica! Co. 


W. L. PREHN* 
Consultont, Brazilian Telephone Co., 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF* 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Schoellkopt Co. 


J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 


Investments 


E. E. SHELTON 
President, Dallos Federal 
Savings & Loon Association 


ARTHUR STAR* 


Investments 


R. H. STEWART, JR. 


Investments 


J. C. TENISON* 


Investments 


ROGER L. TENNANT 


Investments 


ARCH UNDERWOOD* 
President, Union Compress & 
Warehouse Co., Lubbock, 
Texos 


JACK C. VAUGHN* 
Oil Producer and Co-Owner, 
Sportan Drilling Co. 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE* 
President, Great American 
Reserve Insurance Co. 


ROBERT F. WEICHSEL* 
Vice President and Treasurer 
Great National Life 
Insurance Co 


JAMES RALPH WOOD 
President, 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


BEN H. WOOTEN 


President 


TODDIE LEE WYNNE 
President, 
American Liberty Oil Co. 
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DRIVE IN WINDOW UNIT 


| PAYING - RECEIVING 


Reverses for Window Closer or Holiday Reminder 


Another WINTERS Sign, 
matched in color and design. 


@ please send for complete catalog 


27th Year 


72 WEST JERSEY STREET ¢ ELIZABETH 2, N. J. © PHONE EL 2-3725 


The BANK 


for 
INFORMATION = 
on AUSTRALIA & Ge 


The United States Department of 
Commerce describes Australia as a 
country with a good potential and 
a good country in which to invest. 
If you require industrial, 
economic, or market information 
on Australia, you are invited to use 
the comprehensive facilities of the 
Bank of New South Wales, the oldest 
and largest commercial bank opera- 
ting in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea, with over 

1,000 branches and agencies. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
British and Foreign Department—John W. McEwen, Manager 


Head Office, Sydney 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


dent of the First National Bank of 
Lansing, Ill., and the Home State 
Bank of Crystal Lake, II. 


Stockholders of MARYLAND Trust 
CoMPANY, Baltimore, and RANDALLS- 
TOWN BANK will meet on December 
3 to pass upon merger plans. Com- 
bined resources would total $112,- 
000,000. Name would be Maryland 
Trust Company. 


BANK OF HAWAII, Honolulu, is to 
open its 33rd office early next year, 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, San 
Francisco, has promoted four of its 
officers to vice-president: A. WIL- 
LIAM BARKAN, JOHN M. Dicgs, 
S. P. STEVENS, and N. FisHER 
THOMAS. 


REPUBLIC SAVINGS BANK of the 
Philippines, Manila, has been con- 
verted into a commercial bank and 
is now known as the REPUBLIC SaAv- 
INGS COMMERCIAL BANK OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


The AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
has begun an extensive study by 
which it hopes to evaluate the im- 
pact the St. Lawrence Seaway devel- 
opment will have on Chicago. GEr- 
ARD F. KEIDEL, vice-president and 
head of the foreign department, is 
making a fact-finding tour of 
Europe. Another officer, FRANK J. 
O’ROuURKE, recently completed an 
aerial survey of the actual construc- 
tion work on the channels and locks. 


E. J. KAFOED has advanced to 
vice-president of The Hibernia Na- 
tional Bank, New Orleans, and will 
head a new office of the bank. 


Mrs. WILLIAM A. ROGERS was pro- 
moted to assistant cashier at the 
State Bank and Trust Company, 
Greenwood, S. C. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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her Counties — for- 
merly served by 155 branches Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 


December 1957 


San Diego County —for- 
merly served by 18 
branches Security Trust & 
Savings Bank of San Diego 


Riverside & San Bernar- 
dino Counties—formerly 
served by 27 branches 
Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank of Riverside. 


Consolidate... 


to form a greater 
Security-First National Bank 


Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of Riverside 
Security Trust & Savings Bank of San Diego 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 


On November 1, 1957, three pioneer Cali- 
fornia banks consolidated to give Southern 
Californians an enlarged, improved and 
more convenient banking service. Long and 
closely associated as correspondents, the 
three now form a consolidated institution — 
the Security-First National Bank—with 200 
branches serving the entire southern half of 
California, a legal loan limit in excess of $14 
million, more than $206 million in capital 
funds and about $3 billion in total resources. 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: Los Angeles + Citizens Division Headquarters: Riverside 
San Diego Division Headquarters: San Diego 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION + MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


GEORGE BUSER became an assist- 
ant cashier at First National Bank 
of Independence, Mo. 


GILBERT C. TURNER has joined 
The First National Bank of Prince- 
ton, N. J., as trust officer. He was 
formerly trust officer of the Miami 
Beach First National Bank. He’s 
an alumnus of The Graduate School 
of Banking. 


Preliminary approval for organi- 
zation of the NORTHEAST NATIONAL 
BANK of Houston, Tex., has been 
secured from the Comptroller of 
the Currency. The group securing 
the charter is sponsored by the 
Texas National Bank of Houston. 


JAMES K. LOCHEAD has announced 
that he’ll retire at the end of the 
year as chairman of the board of 
American Trust Company, San 
Francisco. He has been with the 
bank since 1921. 


RUSSELL F. HUNT, executive vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
and Trust Co., Tulsa, has been 
elected president of the Tulsa Cham- 
ber of Commerce for 1958. 


East NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 
Brooklyn, has broken ground for a 
new branch office. 


Two Baltimore Savings banks, 
THE SAVINGS BANK OF BALTIMORE 
and METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
plan to merge in late December. 


E. F. Schnieders L. Warren Elwell 

EDMUND F. SCHNIEDERS has ad- 
vanced to senior vice-president and 
member of the managing committee 
of Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles. 


L. WARREN ELWELL, vice-presi- 
dent, has been named head of the 
out-of-town division in the banking 
department of Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Philadelphia. 


FIRST BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., held a banquet 
to celebrate its 20th anniversary. 
The forthcoming retirement of its 
president, JAMES C. WILSON, is an- 
nounced elsewhere in these columns. 


Bankers’ Hours 


BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, Chicago, has opened 
commuter teller windows which ex- 
tend the bank’s hours from 8 A.M. 
to 6 P.M. These windows, which are 
in the concourse which connects 
with the Northwestern Station, are 
open daily except Saturdays from 
8 A.M. to 9:30 A.M. and later from 
3 P.M. to 6 P.M. Earlier this year 
the bank began opening at 8 A.M. 


First National Bank of Arizona rushed this trailer office to the isolated com- 

munity of Page, townsite for construction of the $421-million Glen Canyon 

Dam in northern Arizona, to serve the construction crews. Page will have a popu- 

lation of about 10,000 as work progresses, and the bank already has outgrown 
the trailer—it has moved into permanent quarters 


Paul Wright, Jr. Ben R. Roberts 
to serve commuters and the success 
of this innovation led to the special 
window and the late service. 


Roberts Commissioner 


— R. ROBERTS resigned as presi- 

dent of the Durham (N. C.) 
Bank and Trust Company to become 
North Carolina Commissioner of 
Banks, succeeding the late W. W. 
JONES, who died October 30. Paur 
WRIGHT, JR., formerly executive 
vice-president of the bank, succeeds 
Mr. ROBERTS as president. 


ALBERT W. WHITTLESEY, senior 
vice-president of The First Pennsyl- 
vania Banking and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, has been reelected 
president of the board of trustees 
of the Abington (Pa.) Memorial 
Hospital. 


GEORGE W. HOENSTINE was elected 
vice-president and officer-in-charge 
of the Washington office of Peoples 
First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 


Effective December 2, the name of 
The Casper (Wyo.) National Bank 
will be changed to First NATIONAL 
BANK OF CASPER. 


The women’s committee of Cleve- 
land Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, held a country fair for 
Chapter members in the main office 
lobby of Central National Bank of 
Cleveland. There were prizes, booths, 
weight-guessing, and a _ pie-baking 
contest for the men. 


J. W. ALBERTS advanced to vice- 
president at Potter Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


CHARLES E. THWAITE, JR., presi- 
dent of Fourth National Bank, 
Columbus, Ga., has been elected 
president and a director of Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta. He 
succeeds MARSHALL B. HALL, who 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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The First Bank Bookkeeping Machine 
with ACTIVITY COUNT! 


A brand new bookkeeping machine... with a brand new idea! Automatic printed total of active 

accounts. Now, bankers can get an accurate picture of daily activity without a minute’s extra work. Now 
supervisors can program work loads for greater efficiency. Old hands and novices, too, applaud the speed 
and simplicity of the new President. They appreciate the time-saving features like: automatic balances, 
automatic check 2nd deposit count, automatic carriage shuttling for 

analysis. And composite proof assures both proper account selection and 

balance pick-up. You can own this advanced bank model for 2) 
considerably less than you -S 


/ 
might expect to pay. M C yN R 
Monroe Calculating Machine See the MAN from | E 


Company, Inc. General Offices: for CALCULATING 
Orange, New Jersey. Offices throughout the world. R 9 suman 
DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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NOBODY GIVES YOU 


Wr 


FASTER TRANSIT SERVICE THAN 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY 


The FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 


70 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES « 75 OFFICES IN NEW YORK 


Around-the-clock Transit Service * Collections * Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis * Complete 
Securities Handling Facilities *¢ Dealers in State and Municipai Bonds -« Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation Hist in World Wide Banking 


| 


end The First Natonal City Bank of New York | 


Our booklet, 


“Speed”, describes 
the many ways 
First National City's 


| check collection 
|| service can help you. 


|| 


We will be pleased 


||| to send you a copy 


free on request. 
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became vice-chairman of the board. 
CHARLES W. CurRY, president of the 
LaGrange (Ga.) Banking Company, 
was elected president of Fourth Na- 
tional. 


JoseEPpH E. DaAvis has_ joined 
American Trust Co., New York, to 
head the newly expanded instalment 
loan department. He was formerly 
vice-resident of Equitable Finance 
Corporation, New York. 


ArTHUR S. KLEEMAN, heretofore 
chairman and president of Colonial 
Trust Company of New York, has 
relinquished the presidency and con- 
tinues as chairman. He is succeeded 
as president by WILLIAM C. MAc- 
MILLEN, JR., heretofore vice-chair- 
man. Messrs. KLEEMAN and MACc- 
MILLEN are respectively chairman 
and president of Chesapeake Indus- 
tries, Inc., which company owns the 
major interest in the bank. 


LUBBOCK (Texas) NATIONAL BANK 
has opened its new self-parking 
building. There are facilities for 262 
cars in the 514-story building, and 
an automatic passenger elevator. 
The parking building is beside the 
bank’s building and behind its motor 
bank. A ramp at the 4th floor con- 
nects the bank and the parking 
building. 


MILLVILLE (N.J.) NATIONAL BANK 
observed its 100th anniversary with 
a week-long celebration. 


ROBERT M. WASSERMAN’ was 
named manager of the instalment 
loan department of the Framingham 
(Mass.) National Bank. 


Young fan dis- 
plays model of 
the Bleriot plane 
to Peruvian Min- 
ister of Aviation 
at model airplane 
contest sponsored 
by Baneo Conti- 
nental, Lima, 
Peru. The cele- 
bration commem- 
crated the first 
flight over the 
Alps by Jorge 
Chavez, late 
brother of the 
Minister 


December 1957 


James Hall J. E. Tunney 


JAMES HALL advanced to vice- | 
president of City National Bank, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


J. EMMETT TUNNEY, attorney and | 
counselor, tax expert, and former | 
banker, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the new Public 
Bank, Detroit. 


JOHN H. COoOoLIDGE, president of 
Sherer-Gillet Company, Marshall, 
Mich., was elected a director of the 
Michigan National Bank, Lansing. 


Savings Banks Trust Company, 
New York, has announced these 
promotions: ALFRED J. CASAZZA, ex- 
ecutive vice-president; GEORGE J. 
FICKEN, executive vice-president; 
JOHN J. DUGGAN, vice-president; J. 
BROOKE WILLIS, vice-president. 


The CALLAWAY BANK, Fulton, Mo., 
was presented with a special “Cen- 
tury Club” plaque on the occasion 
of its centennial celebration by Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
of which it has been a correspon- 
dent customer for 94 years. 


CHESTER R. DAvIs, a director and 
senior vice-president of Chicago Title 
and Trust Company, recently ob- 
served his 35th anniversary with the 
company. He was honored by his 
associates at a luncheon. He was 


‘Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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At Home 

Or In 

The Outfield 
Nothing 

Can Be Safer 
Than... 
FIRST 
NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS! 


Safe—yes, completely safe 
everywhere. At home or abroad First 
National City Bank Travelers Checks 
are spendable like cash everywhere 
—for everything. Come in handy 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Promptly refunded if lost or 
stolen. Cost only $1 per $100; good 
until used. 


SELL FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS— YOU KEEP 90% 
OF THE SELLING COMMISSION— 
AND REMIT 10% TO US! 
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Doane’s “Farming For Profit” 
Builds Bank Business 


Monthly report offers farm customers 
up-to-the-minute information 
on price trends, management practices 


City and country bankers alike ...in agricultural areas... 
are building new business and keeping farm customers well 
informed on the agricultural situation with the monthly 
report, “Farming for Profit,” published by Doane Agricul- 
tural Service. 


“Farming for Profit” offers authorita- 
tive, money-making, money-saving in- 
formation on farm price trends and 
latest management practices in the agri- 
cultural world. 


The Kemper State Bank, Boonville, 
Missouri, distributes 600 copies of 
“Farming for Profit” monthly to farm 
customers and friends. After seven 
C. H. Schupp, President years of providing this service, Mr. 


The Kemper State Bank, $ 
Boonville, Missouri C. H. Schupp, President, says: 


“*Farming for Profit’ is a service that is appreciated by our 
farm customers and business men. They are pleased with 
the reports and derive a lot of benefit from them. We feel 
it is a service that should be continued.” 


Joe Schler is one of many 
prominent farmers in the 
Boonville area who depend 

on “Farming for Profit” for 
up-to-the-minute market 
and management informa- 
tion. Mr. Schler is quoted 

as follows: 


“A farmer needs some kind 
of guide on farm prices and 
what’s ahead in agriculture. 
I sure appreciate the bank 
sending these ‘Farming for 
Profit’ reports to me every 


” 
month. Joe Schler, Boonville, Missouri 
Farmer and Bank Customer 


Write for information on exclusive distribution rights for 


“Farming for Profit" in your trade area. 


A service of Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., St. Louis 8, 
Missouri. The oldest and largest organization in the United 
States engaged in Farm Management and Agricultural 
Research. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


5142 DELMAR BLVD. ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 


away from the bank from March 
1955 until December 1956 while sery. 
ing as Assistant Secretary of the 
Army for Financial Management, 


First National Bank, Attleboro, 
Mass., wonders if its president, Har- 
OLD E. SWEET, might be a candidate 
for the oldest active bank executive 
in point of service. He entered the 
employ of the bank in 1895 during 
summer vacation from college. Later, 
in 1909, as a manufacturer engaged 
in the production of jewelry (in 
which industry he is still active), he 
became a director. In 1926 he was 
elected president, and now, in his 
81st year, is still serving in this 
office. MR. SWEET was Attleboro’s 
first mayor, was reelected, and de- 
clined a third term. 


Beverly State Savings Bank of 
Chicago has officially shortened its 
name to BEVERLY BANK. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Co., Tulsa, has announced purchase 
of property for expansion of its 
Autobank and says it has plans for 
“one of the Southwest’s most modern 
drive-in banks.” 


The First NATIONAL BANK of Mil- 
ford, N. J. entertained more than 
1,000 customers and friends at an 
open house commemorating its 50th 
anniversary and completion of a 
modernization program. 


VIRLYN B. MOORE, JR., is now vice- 
president and trust officer of Ful- 
ton National Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 
ROBERT ROUNTREE became trust 
officer; HENRY W. GRADY, JR., as- 
sistant trust officer. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Lincoln, Nebr., plans a new building 
which will feature a mural 121% by 
96 feet. 


GERALD S. CouzeNs, chairman of 
the executive committee of The 
County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N. Y., has announced that 
he'll retire on December 31. He 
plans to continue to serve as a direc- 
tor until his present term expires in 
December 1958. 


THomAsS F. O’BRIEN, public rela- 
tions officer and manager of the in- 
surance department of United Ser- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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Any way you 
look at it... 
they're home 
furnishings 


Any way you look at insurance 
Old Republic has the answer 


A comprehensive specialized insurance 
program puts you in a better position to do 
business with home furnishings and appli- 
ance dealers. They want all-round security 
for their time-sales. You can deliver it with 
Old Republic’s credit life, accident and sick- 
ness coverages. 


In addition, you can offer complete fire and 
other loss insurance. One source for all cover- 
ages on diversified instalment credit means 
you can give better service more easily. In- 
quiry will show you the Old Republic Com- 
panies provide exactly what you want. 


ASK US HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF FURNITURE AND APPLIANCE LOANS 
... ONE CALL HANDLES ALL YOUR INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


December 1957 


Old Republic 


Insurance Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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Ta ke Afiother Look 
ARIZONA 


Gathering information about 
Arizona’s rapidly changing 
—and expanding— economy 

is part of the job of our 
49 offices located in 
39 Arizona communities. 


This information is 
yours for the asking. 
Write our Research Dept. 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


NATIONAL 
or arizona 


Now 49 Offices In Arizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


in 


Industrial Finance 


IBJ’s share in the total Equip- 
ment Financing for all industries 
by non-Government banks ac- 
counted for 35.1% as of March 
1957. 


Source: Bank of Japan 
Established: 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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|MAIN STREET (Continued) 


vice and Research, Inc., has joined 
the business development depart- 
ment of Union Planters National 
Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 


UNION CoUNTy SAVINGS BANK, 
Elizabeth, N. J., has received a dis- 
tinguished service award from Junior 
Achievement of Union County, Inc., 
for outstanding services to youth 


| and to the community. 


JOHN Y. GANNAWAY advanced to 
vice-president and trust officer of 
the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Na- 
tional Bank. CHASE A. WILSON and 
CHESTER PASNIEWSKI were named 
assistant trust officers. 


RUSSELL L. WHITE has retired as 
chairman of the Indiana National 


| Bank, Indianapolis. He is succeeded 
| by P. FLyNnn. 
| MOTHERSHEAD 
| J. KURT MAHRDT, executive vice- 


WILSON 
became president; 
president. 


CHARLES BASIL WHITESIDE, vice- 


| president of the Merchants National 


Bank, Fort Smith, Ark., has been 
listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in Commerce 
and Industry.” 


SAVING FuND Society of German- 
town, Philadelphia, has received 
permission to open a branch office. 


WILLIAM H. TAGGART has been ap- 
pointed manager of business devel- 
opment for the San Diego (Calif.) 
Trust and Savings Bank. He’ll han- 
dle all advertising, public relations, 


| and publicity. 


| Young patient enjoys 3-speed phono- 


graph, a donation to Abington Hospital 
by an anonymous employee of Jenkin- 
town (Pa.) Bank and Trust Company 


J. R. Washer 


J. R. WASHER was promoted to 
cashier at Coral Gables (Fla.) First 
National Bank. 


Jess E. Wilson 


JESS E. WILSON, personnel officer, 
has been named vice-president at 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco. 


PAUL B. SULLIVAN has been named 
vice-president and manager of the 
Mayville office of the First National 
Bank of Jamestown, N. Y. 


The story of the growth of the 
MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL BANK, 
West Hempstead, N. Y., and of the 
people who have led and staffed the 
bank is told in a book just published. 
Written by Quentin Reynolds, it is 
based on a TV series of the same 
name, Operation Success. There are 
21 chapters in the book, selected 
from among more than 300 stories 
of business leaders who were inter- 
viewed for the TV series. The chap- 
ter examines the story of AUGUSTUS 
B. WELLER, first president of the 
bank and now chairman, to find the 
characteristics of the man and the 
organization. 


Erwin O. Krart has joined the 
ist National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Paterson, N. J., as a vice- 
president. He had spent 31 years in 
banking with the Passaic - Clifton 
National Bank, Clifton, N. J., and its 
predecessor, the Clifton National 
Bank. He’s a graduate of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking. 


WILson W. CroucH was elected 
vice-president of the Newton-Wal- 
tham (Mass.) Bank and Trust Com- 


pany. 


GIRARD TRUST CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK, Philadelphia, opened a new 
office in late November. It has 4 
drive-in and parking area. 


Wit H. KELLEY resigned as presi- 
dent of the Fair Park National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas, to become president of 
the Del Rio (Texas) National Bank. 
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are on your 


here’s the best way to save time and money, 
get your project off to a sound, fast start! 


Being on a new quarters project committee can be one of the most trying, time- 
consuming tasks you’ve ever undertaken. A lot depends on the designer you 
engage to do the job... and his facilities. If he hasn’t already completed 
numerous similar projects, you’ll find yourself “teaching” him your business. 
If he doesn’t have a complete organization behind him, you’ll probably be 
doing a lot of legwork, spend countless hours discussing materials, specifica- 
tions, virtually “learning” the construction business as well. Not by choice. 
All this isn’t necessary. One short visit to our new “financial design laboratory” 
building can save you weeks, maybe months of such discussion and investiga- 
tion. Here, under one roof, you can see every type of material that can go into 
your new quarters. And gain more new ideas and practical 

knowledge about successful planning. . . first hand... 

than you could in any other way— 
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new headquarters for America’s financial design center... 


creative laboratory of ide 


Every office and department is actually a “display room’ 


From drafting room to conference room... wherever you go, you'll discover stimulating ideas 
for your building project. New construction methods, new trends in quarters layout and interior 
decoration. And to complete the picture, we’ve created a separate Display Department. In this 
huge sample arena, you'll see furniture exhibits and examples of almost every material that cat 
be used in the visible portions of construction—marble, plastics, bricks, rare woods, metals, fabrics, 
other decorative materials, hardware and special financial equipment. 
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Purchasing Department Estimating Department 


4 The main entrance lobby 


rnew financial quarters 


Worth a visit... Designed to show you all the latest in materials and furnishings 


Bank Building & Equipment Corporation’s new headquarters 
grew out of a revolutionary concept in building design. 
62,000 square feet planned to operate at peak efficiency... 
yet function as a gigantic showroom at the same time. Because 
of this remarkable set-up, you can see all types of the most 
modern building materials and interior furnishings in actual 
we. Take the office areas for example. Each one is different 
inlayout and decor, showing you a wide variety of furniture, 
carpeting, draperies, wall coverings and 30 different types of 
lighting fixtures. And throughout the building are further 
txamples of the latest developments in everything from floor 


surfaces to acoustical ceiling tiles. Hundreds of ideas for your 
new Offices that you can investigate in actual operation... 
before you invest. You also gain valuable insight into the 
latest thinking in new quarters design by watching the world’s 
largest organization of financial building specialists at work. 
Designers, operations analysts, engineers, equipment and con- 
struction experts who combine their talents on every project. 


Visit our new headquarters in St. Louis soon. See for your- 
self how our unique facilities, planning methods and experience 
(over 3,200 completed projects) can be vital factors in assuring 
the success of your new quarters. No obligation, of course. 


Headquarters: St. Louis, 1130 Hampton Ave. 


Offices in: NEw York, 342 Madison Avenue . ATLANTA, Western Union 
Building * SAN FRANcisco, 355 Stockton Street * CuicaGo, 333 N. Michigan 
Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos ¢ Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 


, This view of designers’ section represents approximately one-third of total drafting area 
. 
a 
Dank, Buttding® 
Bw, NG 
” also creators of America's outstanding office buildings 


STAFFED TO DESIGN YOUR PROJECT 
FOLLOW IT THROUGH TO GRAND OPENING DAY 


like this gets the job done right... 
on time...and within your budget! 


Successful new quarters can attract substantial new business, increase productivity, 
lower overhead and maintenance costs for your entire operation. But creating a pro- 
ject like this—for maximum profits—takes an extensive combination of specialized 
talents . . . a large organization, closely coordinated. 


At Bank Building & Equipment Corporation, your project benefits from the com- 
bined thinking of the world’s largest staff of financial building specialists. Analysts, 
designers, engineers, cost consultants, materials and equipment experts . . . working 
together as a team to assure the success of your project. 


This teamwork operation goes into effect the moment we undertake the job. Our 
analysts start with a thorough study of your operations . . . reporting their findings 
to an executive Plans Board which develops basic recommendations for your 
project. The job then goes to the Plans Control Department where preliminary plans 
proposals are double-checked to assure maximum operating efficiency, best possible 
use of space and site. This group also establishes job-budget controls, indicates 
areas where probable savings can be made, etc. . . . all this, right at the outset! 
At this point, a team of top designers, engineers, construction experts and cost 
consultants maps out actual working plans and specifications —and stays with your 
job to completion, conferring with the Plans Board at every stage of progress. 


This specialized planning and designing technique—employed successfully in over 
3,200 completed projects—provides extra benefits which only the world’s most 
experienced designing staff can offer. And, if you prefer, you can use this service 
alone. While our organization offers complete services . . . planning-designing, 
equipping and construction... you can elect to use any one or more, as you desire. 


In bidding and ‘contracting, where practical,.we utilize your local labor and mate- 
rials. Of course, all lettings are made on the multiple competitive bid basis. Because 
of our tremendous volume of work, our Purchasing Department is able to make 
important savings, too. All this is reflected in your costs. What’s more, you know 
what your project will cost .. . in advance. A guaranteed cost estimate is submitted 
to you as part of the preliminary analysis. You know where you stand before you 
start actual construction. 


So investigate before you invest . . . a visit to our new ‘‘design laboratory”’ 
will save you time, help you get your project off to a fast, sound start! 
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BANKING 
The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


HIS year is turning out much better than anyone 
could have expected from the cautious opinions 
lately prevailing and fears widely expressed. 

As recently as six months or so ago it was possible 
ona clear day to see 25 years ahead—not only possible 
but everyone was doing it. 

Today the visibility is again very low. 

Once more the international situation has moved to 
the center of the business stage and several months 
may pass before any clear view is possible. 


Comparing one year with another is convenient but 
deceptive, as a rule. What is missing is the trend, and 
today many feel the trend is down or precariously 
level. Recently a group of economists put their heads 
together in Ann Arbor, Mich., and produced a big 
round consensus. Production would decline next year 
as much as 3%, profits by the same amount, business 
investment by 5%, unemployment would rise 400,000 
to 3,200,000 and prices would rise about 1%. As to 
when this mild recession would end, the vote was two 
to one that it would be late 1958. The minority thought 
the upturn would come sooner. 


Plateau Almost Two Years Old 


Lowering the discount rate signaled a shift to easier 
money. While many felt that some other kind of signal 
would have been better for this purpose, the Reserve 
Policy of keeping the brakes just tight enough to let 
you know they’re working has been successful. 

Different industrial groups were affected by monetary 
stringency at different times and in varying degrees. 
This was fortunate. It meant that the lull, breather, 
slow down, leveling off, or whatever it’s called, was 
gradual and spread over about two years. 

Looking simply at the story told by the stock mar- 
ket, several of the country’s biggest industries reached 
Peaks in stock prices more than two years ago. 
The whole market reached its highest point more than 
&year ago. The home building and equipment indus- 
tries have known for a year or more that a recession 
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is no less painful when we call it a rolling readjust- 
ment. It all depends on whose adjustment is being 
rolled. The steel industry was kept busy until recently 
by the great business construction boom. Sections of 
industry directly affected by Government spending 
have been up and down and unpredictable, just as the 
Government’s program has been during this period. 


Now, with regard to the future, industry divides 
itself into three main groups, those headed for better 
times, those likely to stay as they are for a while, 
and those facing special problems. These lists are not 
precise, static or complete, and are a matter of indi- 
vidual judgment. 

For example, among those most frequently men- 
tioned as having good growth prospects at present are 
electrical power, public construction, missiles and pre- 
cision instruments, food manufacturing, and drugs. 

Those likely to go along about on present levels 
include home equipment, textiles, agricultural ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, air transport, and re- 
tail sales. 

In the third list, industries with problems special to 
this period, should be included some of the biggest in 
the country, such as steel, oil, machinery, coal, alu- 
minum and other metals, automobiles, railways and 
related industries, lumber, and possibly the whole con- 
struction field, both business and home. 


Spending versus Saving 


There are two views of the near future which appear 
at first to be precisely opposite. The policy of the 
Federal Reserve has been to keep a firm rein on credit 
and to encourage savings, thus providing funds for in- 
vestment and eventually permitting easier money. This, 
in turn, would stimulate spending, an end desired even 
by those critical of restrictive monetary policies. 


On the other side, or apparently so, are those who 
put spending first, ahead of savings, as the prime requi- 
site for the next upward trend. These two schools, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 160) 
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Washington 


Varied Business Aw tits 
the New Ses: ion 


THOMAS W. MILES 


T is becoming increasingly evident 
here in Washington in off-the- 
_. record comments by members of 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, the Administration’s top 
fiscal leaders, and others that a 
storm is brewing around the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act of 1957 that 
might cause difficulties and will cer- 
tainly change its complexion. The 
bill is going to get such a minute 
and thorough examination in the 
House that it might not be possible 
to put the pieces together in time to 
pass it. 

Many affected groups are asking 
to testify at the hearings, which will 
be resumed shortly after Congress 
gets under way next month. As one 
committee member put it, “It will be 
a problem in itself to hear everyone 
we want to hear, with the pressure 
of all the other matters on which we 
must take action.” 


Careful Study in House 


One explanation for the increasing 
interest in the bill lies in a point 
made by Representative Henry O. 
Talle of Iowa, ranking minority 
member on the committee. The 
house is obliged under the Ramseyer 
Rule, (which does not apply in the 
Senate) to print the bill so that the 
proposed changes and the current 
law stand side-by-side in the com- 
mittee print. 

This was a monumental job that 
Was carried out by the committee 
staff. Indeed, it was such a task that 
it was one of the real reasons why 
a review of financial legislation was 
not undertaken sooner. 

Mr. Talle told BANKING that the 
House will give the bill a careful 
going over. But he added that he 
found no opposition to it in the 
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month that he has just spent tour- 
ing and holding office hours for his 
constituents in the 12 counties of his 
district. 

Chairman Brent Spence of Ken- 
tucky wants the hearings wrapped 
up early so that his Banking Com- 
mittee can get on with other press- 
ing matters, and he has let it be 
known that this is his desire. In his 
cpinion the hearings are taking more 
time than they should. 


Program for Hearings 


By the close of the first ses- 
sion, the committee heard from the 
three Federal supervisory agencies 
—Treasury, Federal Reserve, and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. But 
in the meantime Jesse P. Wolcott, 
a former chairman of the committee, 
has become chairman of the FDIC 
and is known to have some definite 
ideas about the bill which his for- 
mer colleagues will want to hear. 
And Representative Wright Patman 
of Texas has indicated that he would 
like to question another new FDIC di- 
rector, Erle Cocke. Both Mr. Patman 
and Representative Abraham J. Mul- 
ter of New York have been critical 
of the Financial Institutions Act and 
are known to want to do some ex- 
tensive questioning. Mr. Patman’s 
time may be limited, however, by 
the fact that he is also chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee and 
a member of the Small Business 
Committee. 

The bill was sold to the Senate 
with relative ease, by Senator A. 
Willis Robertson, as noncontrover- 
sial. Some of these ‘‘noncontrover- 
sial” features are definitely contro- 
versial in the House. Nonetheless, 
there is support in the House for 
the belief that the substantive 


changes proposed are not of first- 
rate importance. 

It is the prevailing opinion on 
Capitol Hill that a number of com- 
promises will be made in the bill 
before it becomes law. The areas 
involved include mergers, cumula- 
tive voting, and savings and loan 
grant provisions, to name only 
three. Forces are marshaling pro 
and con. 

Then there are those who favor 
the bill over-all but disagree about 
certain changes in basic law. In 
their opinion these changes make 
the bill more than a mere recodifica- 
tion. A veteran Representative in 
this category suggested that the bill, 
if it passes, will not be the bill 
passed by the Senate or that which 
the House might pass. It would be 
carefully written in the conference 
between the Senate and House. And 
it might very well contain some of 
the amendments approved and even 
some rejected earlier in both House 
and Senate debate. 


Anti-Infiation Progress 


“Progress reports’ are _ being 
heard more and more from the Ad- 
ministration in its continuing and 
determined fight against inflation. 
The President himself took the lead 
by revealing at a press conference 
here what his economists are re 
porting: namely, that the economy 
is “taking a breather” although in- 
flationary pressures are still present. 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
William McChesney Martin, who de- 
fended so well—and so long—his 
tight credit and high interest rate 
policies before the Senate Finance 
Committee, is reported as convinced 
that the Fed’s program is having its 
desired effect in curbing inflation. 
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His vice-chairman, C. Canby Bal- 
derston, noted business is “leveling 
out,” but he, too, warned that the 
potential for inflation most certainly 
exists. Assistant Budget Director 
Robert E. Merriam cautiously reas- 
sured an audience that we are “over 
the hump of inflation.”’ 

Mr. Balderston recognized com- 
plaints about the effect of money re- 
straints on small business, schools, 
and roads with this admonition: 

“When it becomes necessary to 
adopt a policy of credit restraint in 
order to maintain relative stability, 
the attainment of some desirable ob- 
jectives may have to be postponed. 
It is a matter of simple arithmetic 
that we cannot have everything at 
once.” 

The Administration is busy pre- 
paring its case for an aggressive de- 
fense of its anti-inflationary pol- 
icies When Congress returns. The 
arena will probably be the Senate 
Finance Committee, and Mr. Martin 
will lead off in the fight. He was 
testifying when Congress adjourned, 
and the plan of the chairman, Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, was 
to have him resume upon its return. 


Fiscal Policy Defense 


Enough has been heard from the 
Democrats to make it a pretty sure 
bet that they will make an issue of 
the Administration’s fiscal policies 
and the distress in certain areas re- 
sulting from budget cutbacks. Rob- 
ert B. Anderson in his first speech 
as Secretary of the Treasury, an- 
ticipating some of this criticism, 
said: 

“There are a few who unwisely 
regard sound money merely as an 
ideal. They unwisely suggest that 
we would do best with a just slightly 
unsound money; that a ‘little infla- 
tion’ is needed to tantalize the econ- 
omy, to keep it running at full tilt.” 

Secretary Anderson scotched that 
idea. He said such a policy would 
create uncertainties and arouse ex- 
pectations of further cost and price 
inflation that would make sound 
economic growth impossible. 

On the other hand, he showed 
that the Administration is equally 
alert to the possibilities of a busi- 
hess slump. He said: ‘Conversely 
Should pressures tend toward reces- 
sion, the Government must bring 
into play the instrumentalities de- 
signed to stimulate corrective action 
and insure market orderliness.”’ 

Secretary Anderson may be asked 
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“A Needle That 
Won’t Be Hard 
to Find” 


by the Senate Finance Committee to 
explain how the Treasury is manag- 
ing to keep within the statutory debt 
limit of $275-billion. Democrats are 
charging that “fast footwork’ by 
the Treasury is resulting in higher 
interest rates to the public. 

They cite such things as the re- 
cent financing of $750,000,000 in 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion (Fanny May) notes and the 
slowdown in payments to contractors 
on Government jobs. They charge 
that this has put contractors to the 
expense of financing Government 
projects with private funds. 


Fanny May Aids Treasury 


In the case of Fanny May, the 
Treasury was crowding the debt 
limit. To hear critics tell the story, 
it sounds as if the Treasury and 
FNMA cooked up a deal to raise the 
interest rates on Fanny May notes. 
But Treasury cites chapter and verse 
in its own defense. It goes like this: 
“Title I—Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration—Section 306... (b) For the 
purposes of this section and to as- 
sure that, to the maximum extent, 
and as rapidly as possible, private 
financing will be substituted for 
Treasury borrowings otherwise re- 
quired to carry mortgages held un- 
der the aforesaid separate account- 
ability, the [FNMA] Association is 
authorized to issue...” 

In accordance with this, Fanny 
May offered its notes to the public 
at 472% interest and with the pro- 
ceeds is keeping Treasury that much 
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under the debt limit. If Treasury 
had not been so close to the debt 
limit, it might have continued to 
carry the Fanny May borrowing 
from the Treasury and have financed 
the loan to Fanny May by direct 
borrowing on the market at a some- 
what lower rate of interest. The 
saving could have been as much as 
$5,000,000, according to one esti- 
mate. 

Treasury admits it has been at 
some pains to stay within the debt 
limit. Secretary Anderson is on rec- 
ord to that effect in a letter to Sen- 
ator Byrd and one to Chairman Jere 
Cooper of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. He said: 

“It is possible that, despite our 
best endeavors, situations might de- 
velop requiring an increase in the 
debt limit. However, I hope that by 
mutual cooperation, we can avoid 
that contingency.” 

To raise the debt limit would be 
quite an undertaking in this Con- 
gress, Senator Byrd having taken 
an adamant stand against it. 


When Debt Limit Is Reached 


What would happen if Treasury 
did exceed its debt limit? Treasury 
says it absolutely can not—in any 
case, not legally. It would have to 
withhold payment on Government 
bills and Treasury will not entertain 
that idea for a minute. On the other 
hand, Government bills are payable 
by law. In such a hypothetical case 
as a bill properly authorized and due 
for payment at a time when payment 
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would carry the Government over 
the debt limit, which law would ap- 
ply? Treasury lawyers say they 
don’t know. 


Treasury Financing 


This month the Treasury will ‘roll 
over” or refinance $10-billion in ma- 
turing certificates and possibly raise 
some cash. This is the first large- 
scale financing project under the new 
Treasury team of Secretary Ander- 
son and Under Secretary Julian B. 
Baird. In view of this refinancing, 
the philosophy of debt management 
that Secretary Anderson espoused 
at a Republican Finance Committee 
dinner in Detroit is significant. He 
said: 

“At a time when the economy is 
operating at a high level, credit from 
the commercial banking system 
should be used by the Government 
te help provide adequate distribution 
of the debt and to fulfill legitimate 
banking needs.” 

He added: “Proper debt manage- 
ment requires that there be some 
balance in the structure of the debt. 
This use of the free market and the 
need for balance imposes certain 
disciplines that would not be neces- 
sary if financing were conducted 
through a controlled market. 

“But a readiness to accept these 
disciplines yields high returns in 
public advantage. It places a re- 
sponsibility to design its offerings 


so that they meet the legitimate 
needs of all types of investors.” 

In the latter connection the Trea- 
sury invited advisory committees, 
including the American Bankers As- 
sociation, to Washington to discuss 
the refunding of the December cer- 
tificates. 


Military Spending 

Tremendous pressures were put on 
the Administration to go all out on 
military spending after the launch- 
ing of Sputnik I and Sputnik II 
(with Big Muttnik) by the Russian 
Reds. The economy line bent a little 
with the blows in two places but for 
the most part held pretty solid. 

The tight $38-billion ceiling on 
military spending was raised $400,- 
000,000, and the Pentagon eased up 
on payments on Government con- 
tracts. But Administration sources 
continue to insist that the pressures 
for economy are still on as an inte- 
gral part of its program to curb in- 
flation. Without doubt, however, the 
Administration has become very 
conscious of defense and the lid is 
off in the field of guided missiles. 

The $400,000,000 ‘“‘raise’” was au- 
thorized, the Defense Department 
explained, to avoid drastic steps that 
would have been necessary to hold 
to the limit of $19-billion for the 
first six months, imposed by the 
Budget Bureau. The White House 
has left the problem of meeting the 


Twelve finance leaders of Chile touring the United States to study money, banking, 
and capital formation procedures are shown being briefed by Eugene C. Zorn, 
Jr. (foreground), deputy manager and director of research of the American 
Bankers Association, at the A.B.A.’s Washington office. Flanking Mr. Zorn are, 
left, Eugenio Heiremans Despouy of Santiago, leader of the Chilean group, and, 
right, Charles R. MeNeill, assistant general counsel of the A.B.A., who also 
addressed the group. The Chileans’ all-day visit to the A.B.A. office was part of a 
40-day itinerary in the U. S. arranged by the International Cooperation Agency 


full-year $38-billion limit in abey- 
ance for the time being. 

In the matter of contractors’ pay- 
ments, the Pentagon has reversed 
itself. Contractors will be asked to 
support on a continuing basis a 
greater proportion of their inven- 
tories and work-in-progress with 
their own funds pending completion 
and delivery of their products. Those 
who do so either by borrowing or 
issuing additional stock may have 
their contracts renegotiated. It is un- 
derstood that the capital investment 
by the contractor will be taken into 
consideration in determining fixed- 
fee or allowable profit. Under this 
setup aircraft builders and others 
will be compensated for the inter- 
est they have to pay on money they 
borrow to offset the reduced pay- 
ments on work under way. Prior to 
this order progress payments were 
slowed down and contractors met 
their own finance costs. 

The 1959 budget figure will be de- 
pendent upon what has to be spent 
for defense. The chances are it will 
be at least $71-billion, which is a 
little below the current $71.8-billion 
budget. Acutely conscious of the 
public reaction to the budget news 
of last January, the Administration 
will certainly aim to keep the total 
at least under that for fiscal 1958. 
That will keep it better in line with 
revenues, which may drop a little. 


Humphrey Warning 


From Columbus, where the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce honored him 
for his service as Secretary of the 
Treasury, George M. Humphrey, now 
chairman of the National Steel Corp., 
sounded this warning: 

“The real danger of Sputnik is 
that some too-eager people may de- 
mand hasty and sensational action, 
regardless of cost and relative merit, 
in an attempt to surpass what the 
Russians have done. A balance be- 
tween military expenditures and the 
strength of the economy to support 
it adequately and concurrently with 
the needs of the people must be 
maintained. A failing economy would 
mean the loss of our freedom, with 
the enemy never firing a shot, as 
effectively accomplished as by an 
all-out attack.” 

In contrast to Mr. Humphrey, 
Bernard Baruch voiced an opinion 
which is being repeated here. He 
said: 

“IT have no patience with those 
who claim that our economy cannot 
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stand the strain of meeting the 
Soviet challenge and complain that 
taxes are too burdensome. There 
are worse burdens than taxes. The 
cost of preserving the peace is in- 
finitely less than the cost of fight- 
ing a war. I, for one, will never con- 
cede that we cannot do as much in 
the defense of our freedoms as any 
potential enemy may be doing to 
destroy those freedoms.” 


Comptroller's Report 

In the 250-page report of Comp- 
troller of the Currency Ray M. Gid- 
ney on his supervision of the na- 
tional banking system, Mr. Gidney 
made a strong recommendation that 
Congress give priority to correcting 
abuses in the investment of bank 
funds. Admitting the cases are few, 
Mr. Gidney commented to BANKING: 

“One of them is too many. We 
don’t want any.” 

His report said: “The Comptroller 
considers it essential that there be 
enacted at an early date legislation 
specifically governing certain im- 
portant phases of the administra- 
tion of pension and profit-sharing 
trusts of national banks... . 

“Legislation which would set min- 
imum standards for the operation 
of these trusts should not wait for 
consideration by the Congress of 
proposed legislation regarding em- 
ployee benefit plans generally, in 
which problems other than those 
peculiar to banks would be upper- 
most.” 

Mr. Gidney’s supporting comment 
told a graphic story of employee 
helplessness. He said: 

“Because the trustee (of these 
pension or profit-sharing trusts) is 
frequently the bank, or designated 
individuals selected by and closely 
connected with the bank, the trust 
instruments ordinarily place very 
great discretionary powers with the 
trustees. There is at present no con- 
trol over the actions of the trustees 
except the usual right of benefici- 
aries of the trusts to object to ac- 
tions of the trustees. These bene- 
ficiaries are all employees of the 
bank. 

“In a few cases funds of this type 
of trust have been used by banks 
to acquire and own stock beyond 
reasonable limits, or to acquire the 
stock of competitive banks, or for 
other purposes more to the benefit 
of the bank than the bank’s em- 
ployees.”’ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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That “Dollar Gap” Just Won't Stay F illed 


fons there has been a world “short- 
age of dollars” in greater or lesser 
degree ever since VJ-Day is widely ac- 
cepted as fact. The phrase seems to 
have been coined in London. A deficit 
of dollars in Britain, seat of the ster- 
ling area, seems to be indistinguishable 
in London from a global dollar deficit. 
During the past dozen years the pound 
sterling has been experiencing one 
crisis after another, despite large 
transfusions from Washington. In 1949, 
the transfusions notwithstanding, the 
pound had to be devalued, pulling along 
with it numerous other currencies. 

Although Britain has had no monop- 
oly of monetary troubles these several 
years, we cite it in the above connec- 
tion only because of the great influence 
it has on financial thinking in other 
countries, not least the United States. 
British financial analysis and argu- 
ment helped bring about Congressional 
enactment of the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram, the British Loan, Interim Aid, 
the Marshall Plan, and other programs, 
all of which have this in common: They 
made dollars available to other coun- 
tries on generous terms and often with- 
out a repayment requirement. 


| recent months unofficial voices 
have been raised in London advancing 
the thesis that the supply of dollars 
and gold is inadequate for the world’s 
needs and should be increased, one way 
or another, by legislation. For example, 
the Financial Times for some years has 
been advocating at every opportunity 
an all-around increase in the price of 
gold, i.e., a simultaneous devaluation of 
many currencies. While such a _ step 
would be fine for gold shares in London, 
successive secretaries of the U. S. 
Treasury have firmly rejected the idea 
because it would mean inflation. So the 
London paper now seeks an alternative 
outflow of dollars from America, either 
through enlarged foreign aid directly 
or through an expanded International 
Monetary Fund indirectly. These ideas 
have not been very avidly accepted by 
the U. S. If the IMF were to be ex- 
panded, we, Canada, and Germany 
would be looked to for the bulk of the 
new money. 

Arguing that the size of free-world 
monetary reserves has lagged far be- 
hind the increase in world trade since 


World War II, the Financial Times 
proposes an all-around increase of 
140% in IMF quotas and provision for 
future additional increases. The IMF 
managing director, Per Jacobsson, took 
note of this subject in his annual ad- 
ress, saying: “It would, indeed, be a 
pity if the Fund’s work were to be 
hampered by an inadequacy of liquid 
resources.” But anyone who knows the 
Swedish economist would not jump to 
the conclusion that he sees the Fund 
as impeded by lack of resources. There 
are still some $1,500,000,000 of free re- 
sources, as compared with about $463,- 
000,000 which France and India may 
add to their drawings. The trouble is 
not so much lack of Fund resources as 
the difficulty of getting members to 
meet the Fund’s conditions: realistic 
rates of exchange and enduring stabil- 
ity. 


Tus enthusiasm of some of those who 
blueprinted an ideal constellation of 
currencies at Bretton Woods has been 
considerably tempered by contact with 
the realities of politics. Many times 
members have flouted the Fund’s wishes 
in such matters as the free gold mar- 
ket, multiple exchange rates, and pari- 
ties. In September, 14 members—apart 
from nonmetropolitan areas—had no 
par value, among them Canada, China, 
France, Greece, and Italy. The Fund, 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
stated in 1945, was to get away from 
currency depreciation, blocked funds, 
import quotas, multiple currencies, and 
trade preferences. Twelve years later 
these have not yet been eliminated. Nor 
has that postwar invention, the dollar 
shortage. 

We have not heard the last of sug- 
gestions to reinforce the IMF. Sooner 
or later a new approach will be made. 
One idea involves not a quotas increase, 
but Fund borrowing here and else- 
where: an interest-bearing loan of, say, 
$1,500,000,000. The problems of politi- 
eally weighted quotas would thus be 
avoided; the lenders would receive in- 
terest; the Fund would find it possible 
to charge higher interest on credits it 
would grant; and the interest cost of 
the loan would limit the Fund’s new 
resources to foreseeable needs, it is rea- 
soned. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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BANK EARNINGS: 
A Challenge for Management 


A Special Report by the Economic Policy 


Commission of the American Bankers 


Association 


CHART I - TWO MAIN FACTORS AFFECTING GROSS 
EARNINGS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 


Gross Operating Earnings 
per $100 of Assets * 


Ratio of Loans 
— to Deposits * 


Reprints of this 
report can be or- 
dered from the 
Economic Policy 
Commission, 
American Bank- 
ers Association, 
12 East 36th St., 
New York 16, 
N. Y. The price 
is 20 cents for 


are essential to a healthy bank- 
ing system. Banks need adequate 
earnings to attract and retain com- 
petent personnel, to pay appropriate 
returns to savers and stockholders, 
and to provide the capital funds re- 
quired to protect the safety of de- 
positors’ funds and to enable the 
banking system to serve the credit 
requirements of our growing econ- 
omy. 
Analysis of what has been hap- 
pening to bank earnings since the 


ie is axiomatic that good earnings 
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end of World War II reveals two 
outstanding facts: 

(1) That gross earnings of banks 
have been rising fairly rapidly due 
to a combination of circumstances, 
and 

(2) That rising expenses and taxes 
have restricted the proportion of 
earnings carried over into net profits. 

These two facts confront bank 
managements with challenging prob- 
lems. Much of the rise in gross 
earnings has been achieved at the 
cost of a marked change in bank 


liquidity and capital positions. Banks 
emerged from World War II with an 
abnormally high proportion of their 
funds invested in Government se- 
curities and with more-than-ample 
capital in relation to risk assets. 
Their ability to reduce their liquid- 
ity and increase their risk exposure 
during the ensuing years has been 
one of the main reasons they have 
been able to maintain a fairly stable 
rate of return on capital in the face 
of rising expenses and taxes. An- 
other reason has been the rising 
trend of interest rates. 

These trends cannot continue in- 
definitely at their recent pace. Sooner 
or later they are bound to slacken 
and may even be reversed. This may 
not happen next year or the year 
after. Indeed the near-term out- 
look for bank earnings appears quite 
favorable. In the long run, however, 
these factors cannot be expected to 
exert the same expansionary effect 
on bank revenues that they have 
over the past decade. In making 
policy decisions today, bankers 
should be alert to the likelihood 
that gross earnings over the longer 
term may not increase at as rapid 
a pace as in the postwar period. 


BANK EARNINGS 
SINCE THE WAR 


It is revealing to analyze the 
trends in bank earnings since the 
end of World War II. Let us exam- 
ine, first, the growth in bank assets; 
next, the reasons for the increased 
rate of gross earnings on these as- 
sets; then, the impact of rising ex 
penses on net earnings; finally, the 
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reasons why the proportion of earn- 
ings carried over into net profits 
has diminished. 


Asset Growth 


Since 1946, total assets of com- 
7] mercial banks have increased by 
1 only one-third, while gross national 
product has more than doubled. The 
relatively slow growth of bank as- 
gets has resulted largely from the 
excessive amount of money and 
liquid assets produced by the vast 
Federal deficit financing during 
World War II. Economic expansion 
since the war has been financed to 
a large extent by a more intensive 
use of the large money supply cre- 
ated during the war. 

Over the past several years, the 
expansion of bank assets has also 
heen curbed by the Federal Reserve’s 
anti-inflation policies. With deposit 
velocity rising, the monetary au- 
thorities have restricted the expan- 
sion Of demand deposits to a rate 
less than normal for economic 
growth. 

Another factor holding down the 
volume of bank assets has been the 
fact that commercial bank savings 
departments have been attracting a 
diminishing share of individuals’ 
savings. Although commercial bank 
time deposits held by the public in- 
creased by 45% from the end of 
1946 to the end of 1956, they de- 
ined from 34% to 25% over the 
same period as a proportion of the 
total volume of savings held by com- 
mercial banks, mutual savings banks, 
savings and loan associations, and 
life insurance companies. 


Gross Earnings 


Gross earnings per dollar of bank 
assets have risen steeply and with- 
out interruption since the end of 
the war. As Chart I shows, this 
was a sharp reversal of a downward 
trend that had persisted for many 
years. From a figure of $1.88 in 
1946, gross earnings per $100 of 
assets rose to $3.45 in 1956, an in- 
crease of 84%. 

As reflected in Chart I, this im- 
provement has resulted mainly from 
two main factors: (1) large-scale 
shifting from low-yield types of as- 
sets to higher- yielding types of 
assets and (2) the rising trend of 
interest rates since 1946. 

As regards the first of these fac- 
tors, the greatest shift has been 
from Government securities into risk 
assets, chiefly loans. At mid-1946 
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Government securities represented 
71% of total bank earning assets, 
while loans and non-Federal secur- 
ities accounted for only 29%. Today 
Government securities have declined 
to 33%, while risk assets have in- 
creased to 67%. As Chart I shows, 
the ratio of loans to deposits has 
risen from 20 to 47%. 

In addition, shifts from low- to 
high-yield credits have occurred in 
the composition of loan portfolios. 
Consumer loans, for example, have 
increased from 11% to 21% of total 
hank loans. Security loans, on the 
other hand, have declined from 19% 
to 4%. 

As for interest rates, the rising 
trend that began in 1946 was re- 
tarded until 1951 by the Federal 
Reserve’s program of supporting 
Government bond prices at or above 
par. After the Federal Reserve- 
Treasury accord of March 1951, the 
upward movement of rates accel- 
erated, especially during 1951-53 and 
1955-57. Yields on Government ob- 
ligations have, of course, risen very 
substantially from the pegged war- 
time pattern and yields on tax ex- 
empt securities have risen even more 
sharply from the very low levels 
they had reached by the end of the 
war. As shown in Chart I, the aver- 
age of bank lending rates on busi- 
ness loans has doubled since 1946, 
although it is still considerably 
lower than during the 1920s. 

In addition to increased returns 
on loans and investments, other 
sources of bank income have also 
been rising. Income from service 
charges has more than tripled and 
gross earnings of trust departments 
and other current earnings have also 
increased markedly. These other 
sources of income have increased by 
114% since 1946 and have accounted 
for 13% of the rise in gross operat- 
ing earnings. 

The 84% rise in the average re- 
turn on assets, plus the one-third 
increase in total assets, has added 
up to a rising trend of gross earn- 
ings of commercial banks. From 
$2.9-billion in 1946, gross operating 
earnings rose to $7.2-billion in 1956, 
an increase of 153%. 


Impact of Expenses 
on Net Earnings 


Costs, however, have increased 
along with gross earnings, and at 
just about the same pace (Chart II). 
Bank payrolls, which account for 
nearly one-half of total costs, have 


risen inexorably year in and year 
out. The increase since 1946 has 
been more than 150%. Average 
salaries paid bank employees have 
risen approximately 60%, about the 
same as in many other industries. 
In addition, the volume of banking 
transactions has risen enormously 
and, despite increased mechaniza- 
tion, the number of people employed 
by banks has increased by 56%. 

Interest payments to depositors 
have also risen, particularly in the 
last few years. Since 1951, the in- 
crease for the industry as a whole 
has been 109%, considerably more 
than the 65% increase in gross op- 
erating earnings. Many banks have 
recently raised their rates on sav- 
ings accounts in order to attract 
new depositors. Some of these have 
not as yet had the opportunity to 
adjust their asset positions in favor 
of higher-yield credits in order to 
offset the added cost. As a result, 
their current earnings records have 
in some cases been temporarily re- 
duced. 

Wages, interest payments, and 
other operating expenses have in- 
creased by $2.7-billion, or 153%, 
since 1946. As a result, the rise in 
gross operating earnings has not 
led to any improvement in the ratio 
of net to gross earnings. For every 
$100 of gross earnings in 1956, 
banks received $38 in net earnings, 
exactly the same as in 1946. 


Nonoperating 
Deductions 


Net non-operating deductions 
from earnings have been unusually 
high during most of the postwar 
years, the main exceptions being 
1946 and 1954, when banks reported 
substantial capital gains on securi- 
ties. With the rise in loans, many 
banks have set aside more of their 
earnings as additions to their bad 
debt reserves. Also, as a result of 
the fall in bond prices in recent 
years, some banks have realized sub- 
stantial losses on securities. 

These abnormally high nonoper- 
ating deductions have significantly 
reduced the proportion of net earn- 
ings carried over into before-tax 
profits. This has been especially 
true in recent years when bond 
prices have declined sharply and 
banks have sold large amounts of 
Government securities to shift into 
higher-yielding assets. During 1952- 
56, net nonoperating deductions re- 
duced the carry-over of net earnings 
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into before-tax profits by 14.5%, 
compared with 8% during 1946-51. 


Net Profits 


Income tax payments have also 
increased substantially and have 
taken an increasingly large percent- 
age of bank profits. Banks’ tax 
payments have risen from $323,- 
000,000 in 1946 to $815,000,000 in 
1956, an increase of 152%. In 1946 
taxes absorbed only 26% of profits; 
in 1956, they took 40%. 

As a consequence, despite the 
extraordinary opportunities that 
banks have had to improve their 
gross earnings during this period, 
they have been able to carry over 
into after-tax profits only a shrink- 
ing percentage of their gross earn- 
ings. Indeed, the carry-over into 
net has dropped from 32% of gross 
operating earnings in 1946 to 17% 
in 1956; from 24% in 1946-51 to 
19% in 1952-56. 

In dollar amounts, of course, prof- 
its have increased, but at a rela- 
tively slow pace and have been dis- 
tributed over an expanding capital 
base. Commercial banks have in- 
creased their total capital accounts 
by 73% since 1946, while net profits 
have increased by 35%. As a result, 
the average rate of profits declined 
from 8.4% in 1946-50 to 8.2% in 
1951-56. In 1956, the rate of profits 
was 7.8%, compared with 10% in 
1946. Although differences in risk 
make it difficult to compare banking 
with other industries, it seems clear 
that these profits have been modest 
compared with manufacturing and 
other major industries. 


To be sure, the rate of reported 


profits undoubtedly understates the 
long-run profit potentialities of 
many banks. This may apply par- 
ticularly to banks that have recently 
attracted new depositors through 
higher returns on savings accounts. 
As opportunities develop, some 
banks will be in a position to invest 
more heavily in higher-yield assets. 
Also, many banks have prepared the 
basis for higher profits in the future 
by building up their loss reserves 
and by shifting heavily out of Gov- 
ernment securities into loans. 

Nevertheless, it is significant that, 
during this period of almost un- 
precedented opportunities for ex- 
panding gross income, dollar profits 
have increased quite slowly and the 
average rate of return on capital 
has actually diminished. 

This naturally raises the question 
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as to what will happen to bank earn- 
ings in the future when they cease 
to have the benefit of rising inter- 
est rates and a rapidly rising pro- 
portion of risk assets. 


FACTORS AFFECTING 
FUTURE EARNINGS 


Over the short run, of course, 
barring a serious depression, the 
prospects for bank earnings are 
quite good. Preliminary reports in- 
dicate that 1957 earnings and prof- 
its will compare favorably with 1956 
figures. For the next year or more, 
gross earnings should continue to 
rise at a fairly good pace as bank 
loan and investment portfolios turn 
over at interest rates that are high- 
er than prevailed when present hold- 
ings were acquired. 

Even if we should encounter a 
moderate recession, bank profits 
would not suffer very much and 
would probably be much less ad- 
versely affected than profits in many 
other industries. In this connection, 
the experience of 1949 and 1953-54 
is reassuring. During both of these 
recession periods, loan demand was 
well maintained, bank holdings of 
Government securities rose, profits 
from sales of securities increased 
and legal reserve requirements were 
lowered. As a result, banks’ net 
profits held up very well and in 1954 
were actually higher in dollar terms 
than in any other postwar year. 

Longer-run prospects for bank 
earnings, however, depend upon a 
very different set of factors. Let us 
analyze these factors and consider 
what effects they may have on the 
bank earnings picture over a period 
of years. 


Prospects for Growth in 
Bank Assets 


There are good reasons to believe 
that bank assets may expand at a 
faster rate in the future than they 
have in recent years. Even assum- 
ing no rise in the price level, it is 
clear that continuing economic 
growth will generate an expansion 
of bank credit. Both business and 
individuals hold fewer liquid assets 
relatively than they did. Many 
business concerns may have to re- 
sort to bank credit to a greater ex- 
tent in the future than in recent 
years, and the trend of personal 
indebtedness is still strongly up- 
ward. This suggests that bank as- 
sets might well increase on the 
average by something like 4% per 


year in line with long-term economic 
growth. Thus, assets could expand 
20% to 25% over the next five years, 


Outlook for Gross Earnings 


Gross earnings should obviously 
benefit substantially from an expan. 
sion in bank assets. The extent to 
which they will benefit will depend 
primarily upon two factors: 
changes in the composition of bank 
assets and changes in the level of 
interest rates. 

As regards the composition of 
bank assets, it seems quite possible 
that the proportion of loans may 
continue to rise. Back in the 1920s, 
loans averaged 70% of bank de- 
posits, compared with roughly 50% 
teday. Then, however, loan port- 
folios included substantial amounts 
of call loans and open-market paper 
which were regarded as secondary 
reserves, whereas today loan port- 
folios contain’ relatively small 
amounts of these types of obliga- 
tions. It seems unlikely, therefore, 
that loan-deposit ratios will climb 
as high as they were thirty years 
ago, but they could go higher than 
they are at present. As long as 
economic expansion continues, loan 
demand should remain strong. On 
the other hand, the rate of increase 
of loan-deposit ratios is almost cer- 
tain to slacken over the _ period 
ahead. Many banks are already ap- 
proaching what they regard as a 
fully-loaned position. As Chart II 
shows, bank liquidity and capital- 
to-risk asset ratios have declined 
substantially since the end of the 
war. Further declines of the mag- 
nitudes witnessed over the past 
decade are no longer possible. 

Thus, while banks’ total assets 
are likely to expand at a fairly rapid 
rate, the proportion of risk assets 
is not likely to rise as fast as dur- 
ing the past period. 

The ability of the banks to ex- 
pand their loans and their secon- 
dary reserve assets over the years 
ahead would be enhanced, of course, 
if the legal reserve requirements of 
member banks were to be substan- 
tially reduced. About a year ago 
this Commission, after exhaustive 
study, proposed an integrated plan 
for eventual reduction of reserve 
requirements coupled with reform 
of the reserve structure.* The 
major objectives of this proposal are 


(*) Copies of the Commission's report 
entitled A Plan for Member Bank Reserve 
Requirements, are available on request. 
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to remove existing inequities and 
to enable the banking system to 
meet the credit requirements of our 
growing economy. 

If some plan of this sort were to 
be adopted and implemented, bank 
earnings would naturally be affected. 
Under some conditions, of course, 
reductions in reserve requirements 
might have a depressing influence 
on interest rates, and this would 
affect the income of banks not only 
from their additional loans and in- 
vestments but also from many of 
the assets they already hold. Never- 
theless, it is likely that over a 
period of years bank earnings would 
benefit if the present excessive re- 
serve requirements were to be re- 
duced and banks were thereby per- 
mitted to employ more of their 
funds in loans and investments in- 
stead of having such a large portion 
of them frozen in idle balances at 
the Reserve banks. 

Federal Reserve authorities have 
indicated their agreement that ex- 
isting reserve requirements are 
higher than they need to be. How- 
ever, until a concrete program of 
reduction and reform of reserve re- 
quirements is adopted, one cannot 
be very confident that rapid pro- 
gress will be made in this direction. 

As regards interest rates, there 
is clearly room for debate as to 
whether the rise in rates in recent 
years is largely a temporary phen- 
omenon or whether it reflects a re- 
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turn to a more “normal” level of 
rates. Regardless of which of these 
two schools of thought may prove 
to be correct, it seems highly un- 
likely (1) that rates will again col- 
lapse to the very low levels that 
developed during the Big Depression, 
or (2) that rates will continue to 
rise at the pace they have risen 
over the past decade. This means 
that the impetus that rapidly rising 
rates have given to banks’ gross 
earnings over the past decade will 
be considerably reduced at best and 
perhaps even reversed. 

All things considered, the outlook 
for gross operating earnings does 
not look too bad, assuming continued 
economic growth. The volume of 
bank assets should expand consid- 
erably and gross earnings per dollar 
of assets could easily rise above 
current levels. On the other hand, 
deprived of a strongly rising trend 
of interest rates and with reduced 
opportunities for shifting from low- 
yield to high-yield assets, it seems 
highly improbable that gross oper- 
ating earnings can maintain the 
same rate of increase they have en- 
joyed over the past decade. 


Prospects for Net Earnings 


This obviously has far-reaching 
implications for banks’ net earnings 
and profits. If there is a slackening 
in the rate of increase in gross op- 
erating earnings, net earnings will 
be squeezed unless the banks are 
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able to moderate the rising trend 
of operating expenses. 

Banks provide many financial 
services to the public for which they 
are not directly compensated in full 
and the cost of providing these 
services bears little relationship to 
bank revenues. These services con- 
tribute greatly to the ability of 
banks to compete successfully with 
other types of financial institutions 
and could not be curtailed appre- 
ciably without weakening the com- 
petitive position of the banks. In 
the event of a slackening in the rise 
of gross earnings, the cost of pro- 
viding these services might well con- 
tinue to rise and could exert heavy 
pressure on banks’ net earnings. 

The cost of providing banking 
services has been rising rapidly and 
at a remarkably steady pace over 
the past decade. If inflationary 
forces are held in check in future 
years, this trend may slacken some- 
what. Nevertheless, it seems clear 
that, barring a depression, banks 
will be forced to continue to raise 
their salary scales to attract and 
hold competent personnel. Also, 
larger staffs will be necessary to 
handle the great increase in bank 
operations that a growing economy 
will require. 

Technological progress may make 
it possible for banks to make great- 
er use of automatic devices to han- 
dle routine operations and thus les- 
sen the upward pressure of wage 


CHART III - DECLINE IN BANK LIQUIDITY AND CAPITAL 
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costs. Electronic equipment for 
check handling, savings account 
operations, and other bank opera- 
tions is being developed and will 
some day produce great economies. 
The banking business has been in 
process of becoming more and more 
mechanized for many years. While 
the rate of mechanization may accel- 
erate rather sharply over the coming 
years, it remains to be seen whether 
this will appreciably slow the rise 
in operating expenses for the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

As for the matter of interest 
paid on savings accounts, these pay- 
ments will probably continue to in- 
crease, but if the general level of 
interest rates ceases to rise, this 
item of expense may not rise as 
sharply as it has in recent years. 

To sum up, control over operating 
expenses will constitute a major 
problem for the banking industry 
over the years ahead. For many 
banks it will be a difficult matter to 
adjust their expenses to a slower 
rate of increase in gross earnings. 


Prospects for Net Profits 


This does not mean, of course, 
that net profits will necessarily be 
under the same degree of pressure. 
In all probability, nonoperating 
deductions will decline from the ab- 
normally high levels of recent 
years. When interest rates level off, 
bond losses will be greatly reduced 
and may be superseded by net capi- 
tal gains. Appropriations to bad 
debt reserves, which in recent years 
have been at a faster rate than the 
expansion of loans, may be con- 


siderably smaller as increasing num- - 


bers of banks reach their ceilings for 
these reserves. 

To the extent that nonoperating 
deductions decline, before-tax prof- 
its will naturally benefit. To be sure, 
much of this benefit will be absorbed 
by taxes. Nevertheless, more than 
half of any reduction in nonoper- 
ating deductions would be reflected 
in after-tax profits. 

The net effect of all these factors 
on bank profits is obviously difficult 
to forecast. It would be even harder 
to say what may happen to rates 
of return on bank capital, since 
this involves another unknown: the 
rate at which banks will add to 
their capital accounts over future 
years. However, if banks continue 
to add to their capital accounts at 
anything like the rate of recent 
years, it seems probable that many 
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banks may find it difficult to avoid 
some decline in the rate of return 
earned on invested capital, even 
though the dollar amount of their 
net profits may increase. 

In short, the tendencies discussed 
above may exert serious pressures 
on bank earnings positions unless 
new sources of earnings and more 
economical operating procedures are 
developed. 


Effects Upon Various Banks 


It goes without saying that the 
effects of these tendencies on indi- 
vidual banks and various types of 
banks will differ considerably. Some 
banks are already approaching a 
fully-loaned position and have little 
remaining leeway for shifting from 
low- to high-yield assets, whereas 
others are still in a position to con- 
tinue to build up their loan port- 
folios. Also, individual banks will 
be affected very differently by pop- 
ulation changes, regional shifts in 
deposits, and many other factors. 

In recent years, for example, as- 
set growth has been greatest for the 
country banks, less for Reserve City 
banks and least for banks in New 
York City. These varying rates of 
growth reflect the relative shift of 
deposits from major financial cen- 
ters to interior banks, regional dif- 
ferences in the pace of economic 
growth and the movement of popu- 
lation and industry to the suburbs. 

On the other hand, gross earnings 
per dollar of assets have risen more 
over the past decade in New York 
and certain other cities because of 
the greater sensitivity of interest 
rates in the financial centers and a 
more pronounced shift toward 
higher-yield credits within loan 
portfolios. Gross returns of coun- 
try banks have risen less over the 
same period despite a greater pro- 
portionate increase in risk assets. 
Also, city banks appear to have 
been somewhat more successful than 
country banks in holding down their 
expense ratios. 

Despite these differences among 
banks, analysis of bank earnings 
data emphasizes the fact that all 
types of banks are affected by the 
broad trends in the industry as a 
whole which have been discussed 
earlier in this report. The decline 
in the proportion of gross earnings 
carried over into net profits has been 
typical of almost all categories of 
banks, despite differences in loca- 
tion, character of business and rates 


of growth. This clearly suggests 
that all categories of banks may 
face real problems when the rise jn 
gross earnings tends to slacken. 

This means that the managements 
of most banks are now confronted 
with a new and challenging situa- 
tion. For many years it has been 
comparatively easy for them to re- 
port fairly satisfactory earnings. 
Bank profits in the years ahead wil] 
depend to a far greater extent than 
in the past upon the ingenuity, skil] 
and foresight of individual bank 
managements. 


KEY DECISIONS 
FOR MANAGEMENT 


There are, of course, many ways 
whereby individual banks can 
strengthen their earnings positions. 
Some of the most important areas 
in which managerial decisions will 
influence future results are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Asset management. With 
bank liquidity sharply reduced in 
recent years, the proper balance be- 
tween liquidity requirements and 
profit needs will be increasingly dif- 
ficult to achieve. Bank managements 
cannot afford to lean too far in 
either directiont 

Apart from asset management for 
liquidity needs, policies with respect 
to the composition of loan portfolios 
will have a major bearing on the 
future earnings of various banks. 
Economic growth will present many 
opportunities for profitable loan ex- 
pansion. The extent to which banks 
take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties and compete successfully with 
other institutions in the growing 
sectors of the economy will in no 
small measure affect bank profits. 

(2) Savings business. Banks are 
faced with special problems in com- 
peting with other financial institu- 
tions for personal savings. For many 
banks, future growth will depend to 
a large extent upon their success in 
attracting this type of business. 
Bankers are confronted here with a 
complex problem in deciding the 
manner in which they should com- 
pete for this business, including the 
extent to which they should rely 
upon interest rates as an induce- 
ment to savers. To compete effec- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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(+) For a detailed discussion of this su)- 
wan see the Economic Policy Commission s 
recent study of The Problems of Commer- 


cial Bank Liquidity. Copies are available 


on request. 
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This is the first in a series of ar- 
ticles on the subject of tax matters 
oj interest to banks. The articles are 
being prepared in Washington by 
BANKING’S correspondent in the Cap- 
ital. 


HE Internal Revenue Service 

gives a great deal of attention 

to designing and improving the 
forms used by taxpayers, instruc- 
tion sheets, tax guides, and the like. 
With taxes reaching into every walk 
of life—and death—it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that approximately 300 
different public-use forms exist to- 
day. Printing and distributing these 
forms is an enormous job, and banks 
are playing an important role inso- 
far as concerns the income tax 
forms. More than half a billion in- 
dividual forms of one type or an- 
other for public use constituted the 
1957 printing order, consuming 
enough paper to fill a train of about 
200 railroad boxcars. Of income tax 
forms alone—1040s, 1040As, 1120s, 
and 1065s—the printing order was 
for 189,000,000 copies. 

Banks, of course, not only assist 
in the public distribution of tax 
forms, instruction booklets, and the 
like, but as businesses organized for 
profit, as fiduciaries, and as em- 
ployers they must file numerous 
forms and pay the taxes called for. 
They also render important assist- 
énce to their customers — individ- 
uals, partnerships, small businesses, 
farmers, and others—by giving ad- 
vice on the filling out of the forms 
those customers must file with the 
Internal Revenue Service. 


December 1957 


With a Tabulation of the Forms 
Generally Encountered and Some Booklets Which 
Banks Can Offer to Customers 


HERBERT BRATTER 


On page 45 we present in tabular 
form for ready reference a list of 
the forms encountered by banks in 
the course of their regular activities, 
together with information as to the 
filing deadline and other details. 

This year, again, the Internal 
Revenue Service is publishing com- 
prehensive tax guides for the indi- 
vidual, the small businessman, and 
the farmer. The titles of the three 
booklets this year and the single- 
copy price are as follows: Your Fed- 
eral Income Tax, 128 pp., 35¢; Tax 
Guide for Small Business, 64 pp., 
35¢; and Farmers’ Tax Guide, 64 
pp., free. The farmers’ guide may 
be obtained from Revenue Service 
offices and county agents of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The other 


TAX FORMS for Banks 


two booklets are available at dis- 
trict and local offices of the Internal 
Revenue Service, offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in Washing- 
ton. Many banks are finding it ad- 
vantageous to their customers as 
well as to themselves to stock a 
supply of these booklets for sale. 
Banks may obtain a 25% discount 
from the above prices when ordering 
in quantities of 100 or more for ship- 
ment to a single address. Orders 
should be sent to Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
When sold by banks the booklets 
may be rubber stamped with the 
kank’s name, if desired. 

These three official tax guides offer 
much more information than is con- 


Front covers of the 1958 editions of two IRS booklets mentioned by the author 


tax 
guide 
for 
small 
business 


Treasury Department 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
PUBLICATION NO. 334 

1968 edition 
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tained in the instruction booklets 
that come with the forms. In many 
instances examples of entries and 
computations are given. The new 
guide for farmers reflects rulings 
promulgated during the last year. 
It shows by example how to prepare 
various portions of the farm return 
and discusses such farm-tax sub- 
jects as: farm inventories, depreci- 
ation, capital gains and losses, cas- 
ualty losses and thefts, trades, con- 
demnations and diseased livestock, 
end soil and water conservation. 


Small Business Guide 


The Tax Guide for Small Business 
discusses the latest tax rulings, ac- 
counting periods and methods, in- 
stalment sales, inventories, business 
expenses, repairs and improvements, 


depreciation, traveling expenses, en- 
tertainment expenses, net operating 
losses, sales of fixed assets, social 
security and withholding taxes, self- 
employment taxes, excise taxes, etc. 
It contains a tax calendar for the 
coming year; also a checklist on 
Federal taxes to be used when or- 
ganizing a small business. 


Guide for Individuals 

Similarly, the guide for individ- 
uals, Your Federal Income Taz, is 
packed with answers to dozens of 
questions likely to be encountered 
in filling out Form 1040. 

Banks interested in distributing 
copies of Form 1040, Form 1040A, 
or other forms and instruction sheets 
to their customers may obtain them, 
starting in December, from their 


District Director’s office or subordi- 
nate offices thereof. Where quanti- 
ties of 5,000 or more are desired by 
a bank, the Internal Revenue Service 
arranges to have them sent directly 
to the bank from the Government 
Printing Office in Washington with- 
out shipping or other charge. 

The Internal Revenue Service js 
eccnstantly striving to improve its 
forms and instruction guides. In this 
effort it gives careful attention to 
suggestions made by taxpayers, 
Banks which have suggestions for 
improvement of any form are urged 
to submit them for the considera- 
tion of the IRS either through the 
A.B.A., or, if preferred, directly to 
the Tax Return Forms Committee, 
Internal Revenue Service, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Of Special Interest to Trust Departments 


HE Internal Revenue Service has called at- 

tention to the fact that banks and others con- 
cerned with the Fiduciary Income Tax Return, 
Form 1041, sometimes do not comply with the 
requirements to supply adequate information. It 
is the policy of the Service to permit the use of 
separate schedules as attachments to returns, 
provided they contain substantially the same in- 
formation as is called for on the schedules of 
the return itself. Forms filed by corporate trus- 
tees sometimes lack the information on income, 
deduction or dividend exclusion called for on 
page 1; also the information required in Schedule 
E—computation of charitable deductions; sched- 
ule F—computation of capital gains in distrib- 
utable net income; Schedule G—computation of 
distributable net income; Schedule H—bene- 
ficiaries’ shares of income and credits. 

While simple trusts need not complete the 
computation schedules for the charitable and 
distributions deductions and the schedule relat- 
ing to distributable net income, lack of such in- 
formation in returns for estates and complex 
trusts makes it impossible for the Internal 
Revenue Service to determine the taxable income 
to the fiduciary and the amount and character 
of distributions to the beneficiaries. Therefore, 
the return has to be sent back for completion. 

In view of the volume of work and limited 
compensation to the trust department, banks 
often erroneously attach to Form 1041, the fi- 
duciary income tax return, copies of statements 
given to beneficiaries and fill out the schedules 
on the form itself in only sketchy fashion. The 
Internal Revenue Service urges fiduciaries to fill 


out all pertinent schedules, not excepting Sched- 
ule C. 

In connection with the estate tax return, Form 
706, which contains 40 pages, not all persons fil- 
ing are aware of the fact that the pages are 
perforated at the fold and may be taken apart 
for typing and then reassembled and stapled to- 
gether. The same may be done in the case of 
any other bulky return, whether or not the pages 
are perforated. 


Trust departments holding securities as nom- 
inees for customers must file each year an indi- 
vidual copy of Form 1087, Ownership Certificate 
—Dividends on Stock, for each customer and 
each issuer. Thus, a large number of forms may 
have to be filed for a single account. Banks 
upon inquiring have been informed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service informally that the in- 
formation for a single account may be consoli- 
dated on one sheet. 

Form 1099, the information return, must be 
filed whenever interest paid to a taxpayer in any 
calendar year reaches $600 or more. For each 
payee a Form 1099 must be filed by the bank. 
Summary information covering payments dur- 
ing the year to all payees must be filed on Form 
1096. These two forms must be filed at one of 
the three Internal Revenue Service service cen- 
ters, the addresses of which are shown on the 
forms themselves. Although Form 1096 and 
Form 1099 are required to be filed annually, 
corporations desiring to file them quarterly may 
do so. Punch-card returns on Form 1099 are 
acceptable. 
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Checklist of Federal Tax Forms for Banks 


Item Form No. Last Date for Filing How Payable Footnotes 


Income Tax, Banx’s Own ReEturRN: 
Corporation Estimated Tax Return 1120-ES 15th day of 9th month of taxable 5% of tax with return and 15% (1) 
year. 3 months later. 
Corporation Income Tax Return 1120 15th day of 3rd month following n full or % when filed and % 
close of taxable year. 3 months later. 
Exempt Cooperative or Mutual Savings 990 15th day of 5th month following 
Bank close of annual accounting 
period. 
Exempt Organization Business Income 990-T Same as Form 1120. Same as Form 1120. 
Tax Return 


Trust DEPARTMENT: 
Estate Tax Return 15 months after date of decedent's When filed. 
death. 
Gift Tax Return April 15. When filed. 
Income Tax: Trust 15th day of 4th month following When filed. 
close of taxable year. 

Estate Same When filed, or 4 instalments on 
15th day of 4th, 7th, 10th and 
13th month after close of taxable 
year. 


Customers’ INcomME Tax RETURNS: 
Individual Estimated Income Tax 1040-ES 15th day of 4th month of current \% when filed, and 4% on 15th day 
Return taxable year. of 6th and 9th months and 
month after close of current 
taxable year. 
Individual (citizen or resident) 1040 15th day of 4th month following When filed. 
close of taxable year. 
Individual (citizen or resident) 1040-A Same. 
1040-B, 1040-NB 15th day of 6th month following When filec 
Individual (nonresident alien) or 1040-N B-a close of taxable year. 
Partnership 1065 15th day of 4th month following No tax paid on Partnership 
’ close of taxable year. Return. 
Corporation 1120 See above. See above. 


EmpLoyMENT Tax RETURNS: 
Employer's Quarterly Federal Tax 941 Last day of month following end When filed. 
Return (Income tax withheld and of calendar quarter. 
Social Security taxes). 
Annual Federal Tax Return of Employers 940 January 31. When filed. 
of 4 or More Individuals. 
Depository Receipt (For Income tax with- 150 (Treas. Form) End of month following month When filed. 
held and Social Security Taxes). tax withheld if total is $100 or 
more. 
OrneR WITHHOLDING Tax RETURN: 
Annual Return of Income Tax to be Paid March 15. When filed. 
at Source. 


Excise Tax RETURN: 
Use of Safe Deposit Boxes : Last day of month following end When filed 
of calendar quarter. 
Depository Receipt (For Excise Taxes) 537 (Treas. Form) End of month following month of When filed. 
collection if total is $100 or more. 
Documentary Stamp Tax (On stocks, 27 (Requisition) .. When requisitioned. 
bonds, deeds, etc.) 


INFORMATION RETURNS: 
Withholding Tax Statement (Federal -! January 31. 
taxes withheld from wages) 
Reconciliation Income Tax Withheld January 31, 
from Wages. 
Employee's Withholding Exemption i Filed with employer by Dee. 1 of 
Certificate each year. 
Annual Information Statement of Income 1042-8 March 15. 
Paid Subject to Chapter 3, Internal 
Revenue Code. 
1000 and 1001 March 15. 
‘ to 1001-UK 
1001-A-B 
Exemption or Reduced Rate Certificates to 1001-A-UK 
Certificate of Alien Claiming Residence 1078 
in the United States. 
Ownership Certificate— Dividends on Stock 1087 February 
U.S. Annual Information Return 1096 February 
_ (summary) 
U.S. Annual Information Return (certain 1099 February ‘ 
salaries, interest, rent, dividends, etc., ‘ 
paid), 
U.S. Information Return (distributions 1099-L February 28. 
in liquidation). 
Report of Currency Transactions TCR-1 (Treas. Form) 15th day of month following 
month in which transaction 
occurred, 


Ownership Certificates (for bond interest) 


Item Form No. Remarks 


Notice Forms: 
Notice of Requirement to Exhibit Books and Records 2270 Presented to bank by Internal Revenue officers for examination of any books 
; or records containing information relative to named taxpayer. f 
Summons 2039 Requires bank to appear before internal revenue officer to give testimony 
é relative to named taxpayer’s tax liability. 
Notice of Levy 668-A Requires bank to turn over property held by it for named taxpayer to extend 
: of tax liability stated thereon. 
Final Demand (Levy) 668-C Notice served on bank if Levy Form 668-A is not honored within reasonable 
time. 
Levy (for seizure of physical: property) 668-B Used by Internal Revenue officers when seizing physical property such as 
. : automobiles or the contents of safe deposit boxes. 
Notice of Seizure 2433 Property to be seized under Levy Form 668-B identified on Form 2433. 
Seizure Warning Tags 34 or 180 Property seized by Internal Revenue officers tagged with one of these forms 
as notice to all concerned. 


FooTNoTEs. Duplicate forwarded to IRS by agent upon receipt. 

(1) Required to be filed only when estimated income tax lia- (7) Filed by taxpayer with withholding agent. Duplicate for- 

,, bility exceeds $100,000, warded to IRS by agent. 

(2) If taxpayer elects to have IRS compute tax on Form 1040A, (8) Filed with one of the 3 IRS Service Centers by individuals 
tax due need not be paid until bill is received. receiving dividends on stock of which they are. not the 
Payment made to Federal Reserve bank or authorized local actual owner. 
bank. (9) Filed with one of the 3 IRS Service Centers by those mak- 

(4) Copy A of Form W-2 and Form W-3 filed with return Form ing certain payments in connection with a trade or business. 

_. #41 for the 4th calendar quarter of_the year. (10) Filed with Federa] Reserve bank for district in which bank 

(5) Filed with the annual tax return Form 1042. is located on all transactions involving U. S. currency in 

(6) Filed by taxpayer with withholding agent every 3 years. denominations of $100 or higher. 
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BANKING PHOTO BY FINNIGAN 


The paragraphs on these two 
pages are based on a talk by Mr. 
FLEMING before the annual fall con- 
Jerence of The Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates in Washington. Mr. FLEMING 
is chairman of the board of The 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., and a former president of the 
American Bankers Association. 

This is one of the articles that 
BANKING is publishing in observance 
of its own 50th year. 


HE year I chose to enter bank- 
Tine. or the year chosen for me, 
whichever is appropriate (my 
father wanted me to have some 
business experience before entering 
medicine), was a bad year for bank- 


ing. In 1907 we had what was called 


a 
failing in many places throughout 
the country. Starting my career as 
a runner, I heard much talk about 
banks, and not all of it was compli- 
mentary. In those days a runner 
was about the only “outside man” a 
bank had. It was not considered dig- 
nified for a bank officer to call on 
clients, and their circle of acquaint- 
ances was confined to their own small 
social groups. Therefore, in the mind 
of the public, the banker was a man 
apart. 


An Early Resolve 


I spent as much time as possible 
talking with the bank’s clients and 
soon learned that even to successful 
and sound businessmen banking was 
a mysterious process. At a very 
early date I made a resolve to find 
out everything possible about it. 

When the income tax law was fi- 
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money panic,” and banks were 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 


50 Years 


Mr. Fleming testifying, in 1956, before the 
House of Representatives Government Op- 
erations Subcommittee regarding the activ- 
ities of the American Banker’s Association’s 
Government Borrowing Committee, of which 


nally passed and declared to be con- 
stitutional I took pains to study it 
in detail. The law made it necessary 
for business to improve accounting 
methods and systems so that rec- 
ords would enable compliance with 
Government regulations. It enabled 
executives to gain a better knowl- 
edge of whether or not they were 
making or losing money, whether 
they were making the profit they 
should, where the leaks were, and 
how they could be repaired. Fur- 
thermore, the Government require- 
ments on the subject gave the first 
great impetus to the adoption of uni- 
form accounting methods on the part 
of many large organizations, their 
subsidiaries, and agencies. It was a 
big factor in breaking down the re- 
sistance which all credit officers en- 
countered upon requesting certified 
statements from clients prepared by 
outside professional auditors. 

My own knowledge of the subject, 
and my ability to serve a great many 
of our clients with respect thereto, 
undoubtedly played a part in my 
elevation to assistant cashier of the 
bank in 1916. 


Coming of Federal Reserve 

I can recall very clearly the tre- 
mendous discussion of the Federal 
Reserve Act which occurred in 
banking and other circles. At the 
time, it was regarded as a radical 
and complicated new system. But it 
was organized to overcome the 
faults of the banking business as 
exhibited by the debacle of 1907. 
Prior to that time, banking had been 
a sprawling, loosely-knit structure 
depending principally for its strength 


he was, and still is, chairman 


upon the individual banks of the na- 
tion and with very little coordination 
and leadership. As a young man in 
my early twenties, and unquestion- 
ably with fewer ties and less allegi- 
ance to the conventions and prac- 
tices of the past, I was stirred by 
this new concept of the national 
function of the banking system as 
distinguished from its local aspects, 
which seemed to hold enormous im- 
plications of progress for all bankers, 
and I became an ardent student of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


Cashier, Then President 

It was imperative, in any case, 
that as the prospective cashier of 
my bank, to which post I had the 
good fortune to be elected in 1920, 
I should be thoroughly familiar with 
the inside of the banking business 
in its various relationships and how 
those relationships affected not only 
the customers of the banks but the 
banking system as a whole. 

In 1925, after the untimely death 
of my beloved friend and predecessor, 
Milton E. Ailes, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, I was 
honored by election to the presidency 
of the Riggs Bank. The year 1925 
was one of boom and prosperity. In- 
fiation in those days was sometimes 
erroneously regarded as prosperity. 
The steadily rising stock market was 
attended by many new issues of 
stock of all kinds and description, 
occasioned in the main, in my judg- 
ment, by the change in form of the 
capital structure of many commer- 
cial houses from partnerships to 
corporations, stocks of which were 
sold to the public and then listed on 
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of Banking in the Capital 


the exchanges. It was an era of in- 
vention, capital for the development 
of which was obtained through the 
issuance of stock, with very little 
restriction, which was sold to the 
public. 


Depression; RFC 


On October 23, 1929, a distin- 
guished economist addressed the 
District of Columbia Bankers Asso- 
ciation and stated he believed the 
“lunatic fringe’’ was then out of the 
market. The next day the decline in 
the market was accelerated and 
events of the next few months 
proved that this “lunatic fringe” was 
far deeper than was generally real- 
ized. 

Against the walls of our own shop 
the winds blew with vigor, but we 
knew we were sound. We had pur- 
sued a very conservative policy with 
respect to loans. But we felt an ob- 
ligation to our friends and con- 
temporaries in the banking business. 
The Government threw in its weight 
for the first time to rescue private 
economy and the RFC was formed. 
I was honored by appointment as 
chairman of the Advisory Loan Com- 
mittee for our District and we made 
room for some of the working force 
of the RFC in our own building. I 
remember very vividly the daily and 
late-evening conferences I held with 
the distinguished president of the 
Munsey Trust Company, Warren 
Forster, who was then serving as 
examiner for the RFC and assigned 
to assist my committee. 


Aid to Other Banks 


After the loans were approved, 
naturally it took several days to se- 
cure clearance and disburse the ap- 
plication to the threatened banks 
through Government channels. With 
the concurrence of Riggs directors, 
we established a system of immedi- 
ate disbursement to the banks by 
advancing our own funds to keep 
them open pending receipt of funds 
from the Treasury. Although the 
over-all program was “too little and 
too late,” many fine banks were 
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saved in our area whose survival 
lessened the overwhelming impact of 
the depression. 

After the banking holiday of 1933 
the RFC continued its efforts to 
strengthen the capital structure of 
banks by requesting them to pur- 
chase preferred stock or capital de- 
bentures. These advances ran into 
the billions, but they were paid back 
with interest. It was one of the most 
profitable undertakings the Govern- 
ment ever engaged in. But all of this 
activity represented the “turning 
of a corner” in our nation. For the 
first time the entire economy of 
America had looked to Uncle Sam 
for redemption. It became dramat- 
ically apparent to me that we had 
taken a new road and that, here- 
after, the relationship between the 
Government and banking and busi- 
ness was to be one of the most im- 
portant factors in the management 
of all business enterprises. 

For some while, too, I had felt a 
keen awareness of the necessity for 
strengthening our national banking 
associations, not only for the good 
of the individual banks but also to 
provide a more united front against 
the threats that were indulged in in 
some quarters against the chartered 
banking system itself. 


Heads A.B.A. Committee 
on Federal Legislation 

In 1932 at the request of Presi- 
dent Haas of the American Bankers 
Association I headed the Federal 
Legislation Committee of that or- 
ganization. Never did Congress have 
a more bountiful hopper of legisla- 
tion affecting banking. I set out first 
to inform myself in absolute detail 
of the various processes through 
which a bill passes before it becomes 
a law. I sent out, for the information 
of all members of my Committee, and 
of the Association generally, a de- 
tailed list of the 22 steps through 
which legislation passes from the 
time it first is laid on the Clerk’s 
table until its final enactment. There- 
after, my Committee, together with 
members of the A.B.A. staff, exam- 


ined minutely all proposals affecting 
our industry. 

The greatest difficulty we encoun- 
tered was the problem of persuading 
many members of the banking fra- 
ternity that change was inevitable 
and some legislation was bound to 
be enacted to correct the mistakes 
of the past. 

In examining some old notes, I 
find that in the summer of 1934, in 
addressing the District of Columbia 
Bankers Association, I stated: “... 
In the nearly six months of opera- 
tion of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, we have hardly been 
aware of the fact that another Fed- 
eral agency is interested in the con- 
cuct of our affairs and in the condi- 
tion of our institutions.” 


To A.B.A. Presidency 


In 1935, during my own presidency 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, it was more than ever appro- 
priate to utilize a concept which I 
believe had its beginning when I was 
a runner in the bank. We adopted 
for my administration the slogan, 
“Take the Mystery Out of Banking,” 
and turned the attention of many 
bankers for the first time toward the 
enormous public relations job which 
lay before them. 


Constructive Loan Policy 


With respect to loans, we had a 
sub- slogan which was, “Make It 
Bankable.”’ In my address before the 
North Carolina Bankers Association 
in May of 1935, I find that I made 
the somewhat prophetic proposal 
that follows: “. .. with the very low 
rate at which Government and cor- 
porate securities can be marketed it 
is highly desirable that we use every 
effort to extend loans to all worthy 
borrowers, not only that business 
may be stimulated but in order that 
we may secure more of this type of 
asset for our portfolios. I think, 
Gentlemen, that it is very important 
that we stimulate our earning posi- 
tion if we can do so soundly. 

“TI do not advocate the making of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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A Chicago Bank Achieves TIME ECONOMY 
and MAXIMUM ACCURACY in 


Faster Deposit Operations 


The author is assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Michigan Avenue Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 


customer deposit service is a 

feature toward which the ma- 
jority of progressive banks contin- 
ually work. This is especially true of 
banks in which rising deposit volume 
presents the seemingly unsolvable 
problem of excessive deposit time 
per customer, combined with long 
lines and various delays. Equally, if 
not more important, are clear, simpli- 
fied, and concise deposit records de- 
signed to expedite deposits and in- 
ternal audit operations. 


efficient, and convenient 


LEONARD W. HAPP 


At the Michigan Avenue National 
Bank we've solved the problem of 
passbook, pen-and-ink depositing 
procedures which involved the old- 
fashioned stamping, frequently il- 
legible writing, and numerous time- 
consuming details. Our assets total 
approximately $37,000,000, and inas- 
much as we have a very limited 
customer area —Chicago’s Loop — 
speedy and efficient teller procedures 
are of the utmost importance. 


Specifications for a 
Teller System 

We needed a teller system which 
would insure rapid customer service 
combined with legible and accurate 


The deposit slip case, deposit slip, and deposit 
receipt are shown here. The deposit slip and 
deposit receipt are placed in the teller machine 
and the amounts indexed. Automatically the ma- 
chine prints the A.B.A. number, transaction num- 
ber, date, amount of deposit, and the teller iden- 


tification 


number on the customer’s receipt and 


the deposit slip. A transaction tape, not shown, 
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computations. In addition, we wanted 
a system which would be easily un- 
derstood by both teller and depositor, 
while maintaining flexibility for 
streamlined operating procedures. 
One of these now accomplished de- 
sires was to eliminate as many teller 
decisions as possible. In order to 
provide these important necessities 
we installed 10 Burroughs commer- 
cial bank teller’s machines. 

These 3-total machines have since 
enabled us to accomplish our desired 
objectives of speeding depositing pro- 
cedures, customer satisfaction, and 
pin-point accuracy in audit control. 


From the Start 


Our system of mechanized com- 
mercial depositing begins when a 
customer prepares a deposit slip with 
the usual information, such as name, 
address, date, amount of checks and 
amount of cash. The deposit slip, 
checks, and cash are then turned 
over to the teller, who places the 
deposit slip and the customer’s re- 
ceipt into the machine. At this point 
she merely indexes the amount of 
the deposit and depresses a receipt 
key which instantaneously and auto- 
matically prints the A.B.A. number, 
transaction number, date, amount of 
deposit, and the teller identification 
number on the customer’s receipt. 
All of this information is automati- 
cally “locked” into the machine until 
the subsequent operation has been 
completed, thereby eliminating any 
possibility of erroneous additional 
indexings or postings. 

The receipt is now returned to the 
depositor, and the teller immediately 
depresses the deposit validation key, 
which prints the figure information 
on the customer’s deposit slip, which 
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is later sent to the proof department. 
For cash deposits a cash ticket is 
used. This cash ticket is a plain white 
slip of 4x6-inch paper which is placed 
directly behind the usual deposit 
slip. After the cash has been counted 
the amount is listed and printed on 
the cash ticket. These two slips are 
also sent to the proof department. 


Cash Control 


One of the most important respon- 
sibilities of any bank teller is the 
control of cash received and cash 
paid out in window transactions. 
This tremendously significant ‘“con- 
trol” feature which is invaluable in 
validating and balancing deposits, is 
a major factor in our efficient teller 
operations. For example, when a de- 
posit is received and the amount 
indexed, the amount is automatically 
locked into the machine. This pre- 
vents any change — accidental or 
other—until deposit validation is 
completed. 

An interesting sidelight in our sys- 
tem is that along with the teller’s 
individual number there is a small 
“D” printed also. This initial indi- 
cates deposit, and if duplicate or 
multiple deposit receipts are neces- 
sary, as in the case of companies, 
another receipt is easily prepared 
by simply depressing a key. The 
duplicate receipt, however, carries 
only a few small dots in place of the 
initial “D,”’ which indicates that it 
is a duplicate receipt. This exact 
duplication is particularly useful in 
comparison to our old system in 
which transcription errors could oc- 
cur when receipts were duplicated by 
hand. 


Journal By-Product 


As a by-product of the receipting 
we receive a unique detail journal 
Which is a complete and thorough 
transcript of transactions at a parti- 
cular teller window. Also printed on 
this journal is an automatic count of 
each deposit transaction and, in addi- 
tion, the “cash in” and “cash out” 
may be totaled during or at the end 
of the day for balancing or release 
of items. ' 

There are numerous additional ad- 
vantages in our new system besides 
the obvious teller window aspects. 
For example, the automatic teller ma- 
chine has almost eliminated all of 
the manual operations from the tell- 
er’s work, which has tremendously 
improved customer service. Also, the 
audit totals on the journal have cut 
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Assistant Vice-president Leonard W. 
Happ was instrumental in devising the 
bank’s present teller operations 


teller’s balancing to a simple job of 
counting cash. In addition, we now 
have a firm control of items going 
to our proof department, which is 
possible because we have a contin- 
uous record of all transactions. Once 
these deposit slips are in the proof 
department it is a simple matter to 
check the validated amount of the 
deposit slip in proving the deposit. 
Ir this manner we have an automatic 
check on the accuracy of the receipt 
issued to each customer. 

We have found each of these fea- 
tures to be extremely important in 


our streamlined teller operations. 
Actually, they have proved as ad- 
vantageous to the customer as to 
the bank. For instance, the entry 
validated on the bank’s records is 
an exact transcript of the informa- 
tion appearing on the customer's 
receipt. This means that the cus- 
tomer has definite proof that the 
bank has received his deposit in the 
full amount. The receipt is identifi- 
able by a registered number and, 
because a bank account is so very 
personal, the loss of a receipt is not 
cause for great concern because it 
contains no information pertaining 
to name or address. 


Protection, Also 


The teller machines have afforded 
strong protection for us also. The 
fact that receipts cannot be altered 
is terrifically important, and errors 
have almost been eliminated. Further 
eliminated are those occasional dis- 
putes which arise because of illegible 
figuring or computation. In relation 
to this problem, our bank teller ma- 
chines provide us with a detail trans- 
action journal for every reference 
purpose. One last point is that we 
maintain an audit counter on our 
machines which assures us that all 
deposits registered reach the book- 
keeping department. 

We have more than realized a 
considerable savings in time and 
transactions, and, above all else, we 
are now accurate to the greatest 
possible degree. 


Teller Dorlene Dudas receiving a deposit from customer Art Siffermann. All of 

the depositing information is automatically “locked” into the machine until the 

subsequent operation has been completed, thereby eliminating any possibility of 
erroneous additional indexings or postings 
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Partial Disclaimers and the 
Marital Deduction 


The proposed gift tax regulations suggest the use of other 

techniques than the partial disclaimer when it is desired to 

leave to the surviving spouse the decision as to the extent to 
which the marital deduction may be profitably taken 


The author is professor of law at 
the University of Colorado. A fre- 
quent contributor to BANKING, he 
recently completed a series of arti- 
cles on estate planning. 


cases it is impossible to foresee 

at the time a will is being drawn 
whether it will be advisable to pro- 
vide for the marital deduction in 
full, in part, or not at all. The hus- 
band may have the bulk of the 
family wealth. His wife’s assets may 
be nominal. She may, however, have 


|’ a very considerable number of 


prospects of inheriting a substantial . 


estate from her parents. How much 
and whether it will come to her in 
the form of an outright bequest or 
be in trust for her for life may not 
be known. There may be an under- 
standable reluctance on her part and 
on the part of her husband to in- 
quire. If, however, it should come 
to her in trust, then her husband’s 
will obviously ought to provide for 
the full deduction. On the other 
hand, its use could be disastrous if 
the property were to come to her 
outright. Therefore, there is need 
for some plan to delay the time of 
the decision as long as possible. 

In other cases, both of the spouses 
will have substantial holdings. Here 
it may be desired in both wills to 
utilize the marital deduction in whole 
or in part on the assumption that 
the surviving spouse is likely to 
outlive the first to die by several 
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years, a fact more accurately deter- 
minable at the time of the first death 
than at the date of the drafting of 
the wills. In still other cases it may 
be difficult to anticipate what the 
likely estates of each spouse may be 
at the uncertain future date of the 
death of the first to die. Should the 
deduction be used in full, in part, 
or not at all in these cases? 

To hedge against these uncertain- 
ties many lawyers, in drafting wills, 
have provided for a marital deduc- 
tion bequest, in the maximum 
amount allowable, through a for- 
mula-type clause and then specifi- 
cally authorized the surviving spouse 
to disclaim the bequest in whole or 
in part. Thus it was felt that a de 
cision could be made by the wife 
and her advisers after the husband’s 
death and at a time when most of 
the uncertainties would have been 
resolved. It was generally believed 
that a disclaimer or renunciation, 
in whole or part, did not involve 
gift tax consequences. 


Proposed New 
Gift Tax Regulations 


The proposed gift tax regulations 
make it clear that the Internal Re- 
venue Service will recognize that a 
complete renunciation of a bequest 
or inheritance will not incur gift 
tax, if, under local law, title to the 
property does not immediately vest 
in the legatee on the death of the 
decedent and if the disclaimer is 


made within a reasonable time after 
learning of the interest. Apparently 
the renunciation of a devise of real 
estate will be treated as a gift since 
title in most, if not all, jurisdictions 
passes directly to the devisee. 

While the Service recognizes that 
a legatee may refuse to accept a 
bequest without having to pay a tax 
for the privilege, the regulations 
hasten to add that a renunciation of 
only a part of the property may in- 
volve gift taxes. Thus, if a spouse 
is given a bequest of $100,000 with 
the residue going to her son, she 
may, without tax consequences, dis- 
claim the entire bequest in favor of 
her son. But if she indicates a desire 
to take half and permit the other 
half to fall into the residue for him, 
she will be treated as having made 
a taxable gift of $50,000. 

While there may be serious doubts 
as to the correctness of the Internal 
Revenue Commissioner’s position as 
to partial renunciations, the careful 
draftsman will attempt to achieve 
his objectives without incurring the 
risks of litigating this issue. 


Multiple Bequests 


One device suggested has been to 
give the wife a number of separate 
bequests—in paragraph I a bequest 
of $20,000; in paragraph II, a be 
quest of an additional $20,000, etc., 
winding up with a formula - type 
bequest. Then if it appears desirable 
to use the deduction only in part, 
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one, two, Or more separate bequests 
may be renounced. Query: If these 
several bequests in form may not 
be treated as a single bequest in 
substance. 

Perhaps a safer approach would 
be to make several specific bequests. 
Paragraph I might give her 200 
shares of General Motors, with in- 
structions to the executor that, if 
that number of shares is not owned 
by the estate, to purchase the same. 
Paragraph II might give her 100 
AT&T, etc. The wife and her ad- 
yisers may then promptly examine 
all the known facts and determine 
which bequests to disclaim in full. 
Again, query: If the mere form of 
putting the gift in several para- 
graphs will achieve the desired re- 
sult. While separate gifts may be 
the answer, it strikes the writer 
that gifts in the alternative, with 
each bequest having some substan- 
tial economic equivalent to the other 
choices, will have a greater chance 
of success. 


Alternative Bequests 


Assume a case where there is 
considerable doubt whether to use 
the marital deduction in full, to the 
extent of 75% or only 50%. The 
will may provide in the alternative 
for an outright bequest in an amount 
equal to 50% of the maximum allow- 
able marital deduction, or for an 
amount in trust, with limited with- 
drawal privileges equal to 75% of 
the allowable deduction or an amount 
in trust equal to the maximum allow- 
able marital deduction, with only a 
general testamentary power of ap- 
pointment. 

Here the choices represent sub- 
stance rather than form. They may 
well involve questions other than 
tax considerations. Where the sepa- 
rate bequest plan is used, with sev- 
eral bequests of, say, $20,000 and 
even where the bequests are of 
different types of assets, the choice 
of the surviving spouse involves no 
selection between different gifts. She 
is, in renouncing any one or more 
bequests, taking less than all to which 
she is entitled. But where the gifts 
are in the alternative she is put to 
a choice. The taking of one deprives 
ker of the others. She never had a 
right to more than one. It is doubt- 
ful that the Commissioner can treat 
her as having made a gift simply 
because she selects an alternative 
other than the largest dollar bequest. 

Assume the maximum marital de- 
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duction to be $200,000. May not 
$100,000 in hand (the first alterna- 
tive) be far more desirable to many 
spouses than the income from $200,- 
000 for life, with only a testamentary 
power over the capital (the third al- 
ternative) ? To others, after mature 
thought, the second alternative of 
income from $150,000, with with- 
drawal privileges of $10,000 a year 
plus the general testamentary power’ 
might prove the most attractive of 
the three. 

There is judicial authority by way 
of dictum that would sustain this 
view. In Commissioner v. Pierce! 
the decedent had an option under an 
insurance contract to take the face 
amount of the policy in a lump sum 
or to elect any one of the options. 
She elected to receive instalments 
over a specified number of years. The 
Commissioner took the position that 
she should be treated as though she 
had elected to take the cash and 
then had used it to purchase the 
instalments. In refusing to uphold 
this view the court said: “It is a 
fiction to treat the situation as 
though she had made a bargain; it 
is as untrue as it would be to say 
that, if the policy permitted her to 
be paid in dollars or in pounds, she 
had bought the pounds from the 
insurer with the dollars. It is as 
untrue as it would be to say that, if 
a testator gives a legatee the choice 
of money or a chattel, and he takes 
the chattel, he has bought it of the 
executor.” 


Form of Bequests 
in the Alternative 


The following is an example of 


alternative bequests: ‘“(1) In the 
event my wife survives me she shall 
automatically become entitled to 
Bequest C, below, unless she shall 
elect within 120 days after the date 
of my death to receive instead Be- 
quest A or Bequest B. 


It’s easy to look too far trying to 
find the things near-by. 


The person who keeps on sawing 
wood has the biggest woodpile. 


The man who goes through life 


looking for something soft will find 
it between his ears. 


“‘(a) Bequest A. I direct my exec- 
utor to set aside a portion of my 
estate equal in value to (i) 25% of 
the value of my adjusted gross 
estate (gross taxable estate less 
funeral and administration expenses 
and debts but before the deduction 
of estate and inheritance taxes) as 
finally determined for Federal estate 
tax purposes, less (ii) the value of 
all interests in property, if any, 
which pass or have passed to my 
wife under other items of this will 
or otherwise than under this will 
but only to the extent that such 
interests are for the purposes of the 
Federal estate tax law included in 
determining my gross taxable estate 
and allowed as a marital deduction. 
All values shall be those finally de- 
termined for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses. 

“T give, devise, and bequeath the 
said portion to my wife absolutely 
and forever. 

“(b) Bequest B. I direct my exec- 
utor to set aside a portion of my 
estate equal in value to (i) 3744% 
of my adjusted gross estate, etc., 
(as in (a)above.) 

“I give, devise and bequeath the 
said portion of my estate to my 
trustee, hereinafter named, IN TRUST 
NEVERTHELESS, to hold, manage, in- 
vest and reinvest, to collect the in- 
come and to pay over the income at 
least annually to my wife during her 
life. My trustee shall also pay over 
tc my said wife such amount or 
amounts of principal as she may 
from time to time demand in writing 
delivered to the trustee, except such 
principal payments shall not in any 
one year exceed the sum of $10,000. 
Upon the death of my wife the 
trustee shall transfer any remaining 
principal of this trust to or for the 
benefit of any person or persons or 
the estate of my wife, in such 
amounts and proportions and in 
such lawful interests and estates, 
whether absolute or in trust, as she 
may appoint in her last will and 
testament, etc. 

“(c) Bequest C. I direct my exec- 
utor to set aside a portion of my 
estate equal in value to (i) one-half 
of my adjusted gross estate, etc., 
(as in a, above). 

“T give, devise and bequeath the 
said portion, etc., (as in (b) above 
except for the deletion of the sen- 
tence granting her the lifetime with- 
drawal privileges) .” 


1146 F.2d 888 (2nd Cir. 1944). 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


“Number, Please!” 


Committee, under the chair- 

manship of Vice-president Wil- 
liam E. Westman, gave its first 
consideration to coding checking ac- 
counts. A decision to offer line 
printing on checks made it appear 
to be a good time to adopt a num- 
bering system so that the number 
could be printed at the same time. 
The committee failed to reach agree- 
ment on a coding system so we went 
ahead with line printing without 
account numbers. 

In 1955 we changed our special 
checking accounts from conven- 
tional equipment to punch card ma- 
chines. We decided to experiment 
with a 6-digit account number, de- 
termining the initial interval be- 
tween accounts simply by dividing 
the existing number of accounts 
into 1,000,000. New accounts have 
been interpolated in alphabetic se- 


Bc in 1953 our Operations 


quence midway numerically between 


existing accounts. The number of 
accounts has increased 50% since 
that time and we have encountered 
no problems. 

At about the same time we de- 
cided that the bookkeeping machines 
handling our regular checking ac- 
counts needed replacement. We con- 
cluded that we would not rent equip- 
ment while waiting for the millen- 
nium of push-button bookkeeping. 
So we bought. 

Then, while the A.B.A. was con- 
sidering magnetic ink character rec- 
ognition, we had to tackle immediate 
operating problems. We continued 
to analyze the feasibility of various 
coding systems, having in mind 
their applicability to the machines 
ordered and to equipment that might 
be developed in the future. 

Came 1957, and the delivery date 
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JOHN F. ELSBREE 


Mr. ELSBREE is assistant vice- 
president, Rockland-Atlas National 
Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass. 


of our new machines loomed omi- 
nously before us. We took the bull 
by the horns and agreed on a system 
somewhat along the lines recom- 
mended for the Central National 
Bank of Chicago. 

First, we ran off our name and 
address file on punch cards. This 
file was already broken down ac- 
cording to our general ledger classi- 
fications. Then we broke down the 
punch cards for individuals, partner- 
ships, and corporations, etc., into 
two groups: single and joint ac- 
counts and all others. By doing this, 
we could at a later date readily cycle 
individual statements, if we wished. 
Then we gang-punched a prefix digit 
for each of these classifications. 

A card count showed that we had 
too many accounts to use an interval 
of 128. To reduce the number w2 
advanced our norma! date for trans- 
ferring accounts to our inactive 
ledger. This still left too many ac- 
counts, about which more later. 


Single File Made 


The cards were then sent to our 
central information file, which is 
maintained in one alphabetic se- 
quence for all checking accounts 
other than special checking. Here 
the cards were intersorted into a 
single file, verifying that there was 
a card for each account and that 
they were in alphabetic order. 
Enough correspondent accounts 
were removed to cut the file to 7,812 
cards, which were returned to our 
machine accounting department. 


Here the calculator was used to 
start the first account for the 6-digit 
basic number at 000-128 and to in- 
crease each subsequent account by 
128. Because we: had decided not to 
group accounts this was a simple 
operation. The cards were then in- 
terpreted and end-printed. This re- 
sulted in printing the prefix as well 
so that we had the entire number— 
for example, 2-000-128, 1-000-256, 3- 
000-384, 1-000-512. 

The central information file clerks 
then assigned numbers to the cor- 
respondent bank accounts that had 
been withheld, treating them as 
though they were new accounts. 
Numbers were assigned midway be- 
tween the account alphabetically 
preceding and that succeeding the 
account to be intersorted. As it was 
necessary for us to use new name 
and address plates, a typewriter with 
tape attachment was used to create 
a complete tape which was sent out- 
side to have a new file created. 


New Accounts 


As new accounts were opened 4 
small quantity of checks was given 
to each new customer and an order 
placed with the printer in accordance 
with the customer’s wishes, with the 
addition of a sorting code number. 

Customers requesting check books 
over the counter were given a small 
quantity. They were asked to select 
a style for future use and had the 
option of line printing at no extra 
cost. Orders were then placed with 
the printer, including the number 
already assigned. Re-orders got the 
new number before being forwarded 
to the printer. 

A review of our check book order 
records was made to determine what 
large users would still be likely to 
have checks on hand after our tar- 
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Boston, MASS. 


ROCKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


THE 
ORDER 
or 


19 No. _ 


5-18 


110. 


CODE NUMBER 


REING ASSIGNED TO EACH ACCOUNT 
WILL APPEAR IN POSITION INDICATED BELOW 


DOLLARS 


SAMPLE 


This sample check indicated location of the code number 


get date was reached. These cus- 
tomers we requested to bring in or 
mail checks they would not be using 
until after July 1. We furnished en- 
yelopes and reimbursed postage. 

We also notified major printers 
so that customers who had their 
own checks printed would wind up 
with their new numbers, at which 
time we would let them know the 
purpose of the numbers. 

The results have been very grati- 
fying. Starting from scratch on 
April 1, 1957, by May 1, 10% of the 
checks paid had code numbers. Oa 
October 1, the percentage had risen 
to 80. 

While this has been going on, of- 
fiers, supervisors, and contact per- 
sonnel have been instructed as to 
the purpose of the numbers. 

Stamps similar to wheel daters 
were purchased to permit the num- 
bering of small quantities of checks 
when accounts are opened and to 
number checks for trustees and 
others who may have books of, say, 
150, of which few will be written 
over the next few years. 

Endorsement stamps which _in- 
clude the code number have been 
mailed to all accounts having a pre- 
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fix other than for individual ac- 
counts. The same stamps may, of 
course, be used to head up deposit 
tickets. Plastic identification plates 
have been mailed to individual ac- 
counts, with one plate apiece for 
each party to a joint account. Im- 
printers have been set up in the 
lobbies of our offices to permit the 
use of these plates to head up de- 
posit tickets with number and name. 
Imprinters are also being placed in 
our safe deposit vault quarters to 
facilitate heading up coupon de- 
posits. 

The change-over to our new book- 
keeping equipment was made in two 
bites, on successive monthends. At 
the first monthend any accounts 
which had been erroneously alpha- 
betized in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment were refiled and the controls 
adjusted where necessary. By doing 
this at monthend it was unneces- 
sary to disturb the order of com- 
pleted statements or the check files. 
New guides including the code num- 
ber were inserted in the check files 
as soon as statements under the old 
setup had been mailed. 

Because our correspondence with 
customers had been sent out in 


A section of John’s ledger sheet 


ROCKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
DEPOSITED POR ACCOUNT OF 


»|2 181 273. 


John Q. Customer’s deposit slip. The 
number and his name are printed with 
his plastic identification plate which he 
can use at an imprinter in the lobby 


"ROCKLAND-ATLAS 


NATIONAL BANK 


2 181 273 
JOHN CUSTOMER 


BOSTO® 


This is John’s plate. The bank’s name 

is in blue, his name and number in 

black. When the plate is mailed a let- 

ter goes along, telling the customer 

how to use it and its advantages to him 
and also to the bank 


stages, it was found that the per- 
centage of checks coming through 
numbered was much higher in the 
first part of the alphabet than in the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 


John C. Custoner 
1957 Tronic Ave. 
Boston 99, Maas. 


John Custoner 
1957 Tronic Ave. 
Boston 99, Mags. 
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Executive Training Clinics 


A.B.A. Committees Hold “Big Bank” Meetings in 11 Cities 


FACT-FINDING expedition for in- 
on how the coun- 

try’s largest banks are devel- 
oping management personnel has 
just been completed by two Amer- 
ican Bankers Association groups. 

The investigators were Senior 
Deputy Manager William Powers, 
secretary of the Committee on Ex- 
ecutive Management, and Deputy 
Manager George B. Ward, secretary 
of the Committee on Employee 
Training. At a series of conferences 
they discussed with men represent- 
ing a cross section of the 300 big- 
gest banks the methods these insti- 
tutions use to recruit and train 
bankers with executive potential. 
Also emphasized was the importance 
of carrying on a man’s training after 
he has been made an officer. 

Meetings (they were really clinics) 
were held in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, Houston, 
Atlanta, Kansas City, Kans., Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Seattle, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

The purpose was to determine 
how the Association’s own training 
manual, Executive Development in 
Banks, measures up to the actual 
experience of the top bracket banks, 
many of which have had their own 
programs for some time. 


Although the information ex- 


changed in the 11 cities will not have 
been completely appraised for sev- 
eral months, it’s possible to report 
that the A.B.A.’s program—basi- 
cally, on-the-job training—passed 
the test. It does give a good account 
of itself when compared with the 
preparation the large banks are giv- 
ing their future executives. 


A Sampling 

BANKING listened at the Kansas 
City, Kans., conference, attended by 
bankers from Nebraska, Colorado, 
Missouri, and Kansas. What fol- 
lows is a resumé of the discussion— 
a synthesis of case histories, com- 
ment, suggestions, and training phi- 
losophy that is a good sampling of 
the facts developed during the 
clinics. 

Because some readers may be un- 
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familiar with this executive devel- 
opment business, we'll start the re- 
port with a little background. 
There is—you’ve heard this many 
times—a shortage of men capable 
of assuming management positions, 
especially in the smaller banks. 
Banks are eager to accelerate the 
training of candidates for these jobs, 
and also to attract new personnel 
from the high schools and colleges 
and from other businesses. But 
there has been a lack of method for 
developing this manpower. 


No Time for "Apprenticeship" 


Apprenticeship (the good old 
way) takes too long; banks haven't 
time, these busy days, to use that 
method. A while ago (remember?) 
you thought it took five years to 
make a teller; the war changed that 
to five weeks! 

During and since the war, on-the- 
job training (you might call it 
highly accelerated apprenticeship), 
supplemented by that mainstay in a 
man’s development, education, 
opened new possibilities for select- 
ing and bringing along a likely man 
for, say, a vice-presidency. The 
American Institute of Banking’s 
graduate courses. The Graduate 
School of Banking, and similar fa- 
cilities directed at management’s 
needs have expanded until there are 
now more than 80 ‘schools’ of one 
type or another, many of them con- 
ducted by state bankers associations 
in cooperation with colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Better Use of the Facilities 


But, say the experts, better use 
must be made of the facilities pro- 
vided by banking’s truly great edu- 
cational system. Men are going to 
school, as. Mr. Powers put it, not 
knowing exactly what they seek and 
therefore are unable to appraise the 
practical value of what they receive. 

On the whole, bankers feel that 
on-the-job training is the most im- 
portant part of any development 
program. Training managers is an 
individual, not a group, problem. 


Everybody’s “boss suit” 
tailor-made. 

To find out what a man must have 
to move up the ladder, it’s essen. 
tial that job requirements be clari- 
fied. Given those (a brief descrip. 
tion will do), it’s easier to appraise 
his performance and potential and 
to decide what qualifications he 
needs. By comparing the man with 
those standards you learn what’s 
missing and can fill the gaps with 
additional job training courses, 
guided reading, .and outside study. 
And then you can check up to see 
whether he got what he needed. 

Briefly, the job requirement pat- 
tern goes something like this: What 
does the job demand from the holder 
in experience, technical knowledge, 
fact-finding, fact analysis and in- 
terpretation, exercise of judgment, 
the kind of decisions he must make, 
his ability to plan ahead, and his 
personal contacts in the bank anid 
the community ? 

And then another decision must 
be made: At what level is the man 
expected to function in respect to 
each activity that is a part of the 
job—the policy - making, personal 
performance, delegation of author- 
ity ... or other? 


must be 


Qualifications to Look For 


A man’s ability (intelligence, job 
knowledge, judgment), personal 
characteristics, health and energy, 
are qualities to consider in picking 
candidates for executive develop- 
ment. Has he had a chance to show 
these qualities? When you know the 
answers you can decide what kind of 
training will benefit him most. Banks 
just don’t have time, today, for 
blanket training. 

So you fit the man to the job, 
screen him for various assignments. 
If he likes operations leave him in 
operations. Many young bankers, 
these days—especially the new cdl- 
lege graduates—don’t want to stay 
in that department; the new busi- 
ness and correspondent relations 
spots, they think, are more glamor- 
ous. (But, says management, the 
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opportunity in operations today is 
good, especially with automation 
coming along so fast.) 


Case History Facts 


Now for a few practical ideas. 

One bank has reduced its orienta- 
tion or “boot training’’ period to 
three months from a year and a half. 
The shorter period, of course, is 
highly concentrated. Before start- 
ing his rotation of the departments, 
the trainee receives an outline of 
what he’s expected to get from each, 
and he must make a written report 
on his observations. The reports are 
reviewed by the division or depart- 
ment manager, then by the person- 
nel officer who also keeps in daily 
touch with the trainee. 

Men are assigned to A.I.B. courses 
to supplement their in-the-bank in- 
struction. Training classes are not 
limited to college men; high school 
graduates are included, too. No 
promises are made as to what the 
candidate may expect. The first 
evaluation comes three months after 
the orientation course is finished. 

This bank also requires each de- 
partment head to report to the 
bank’s management committee once 
ayear. He outlines his entire opera- 
tion, including the work of the men 
just under him in the department. 

Another bank checks frequently 
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with each trainee during the orien- 
tation period. A man is moved if 
he appears to have mastered an as- 
signment. This flexibility expedites 
training and prevents staleness. 

All officers up to vice-president 
are appraised regularly; their job 
requirements are in writing. The 
appraisal form was prepared by the 
bank’s management group, and the 
reports are reviewed by a com- 
mittee. 


A Chance for Everybody 


The policy is to give as much op- 
portunity to staff veterans as to new 
men from the colleges; an effort is 
made to match up “‘inside’’ and ‘‘out- 
side’ advancements. 

In one bank the personnel officer 
explains the organization chart to 
each recruit. Candidates are screened 
carefully, get clerical tests, are in- 
terviewed by department heads and, 
if hired, go to the local university 
for more complete testing of their 
potential. 

Rather ciose attention is given to 
age groups; the bank finds that a 
spread of 6 to 10 years is advan- 
tageous among its prospective of- 
ficers. 


Other Practices 


Here are _ practices 
banks: 


at various 


THE KANSAS CITY CLINIC 


Every trainee starts in the mail 
room where he learns the various 
departments. Then he rotates 
through the operating divisions. The 
3-year program has ability ap- 
praisals every six months. 

Trainees attend discussion periods 
that take up actual case studies. 

College men outside the top 10 
or 20% of their classes are welcome, 
even sought, on the theory that they 
may be less interested in the glamor 
jobs, more in operations and other 
essential departments. 

Candidates for training are in- 
terviewed by management’s _per- 
sonnel committee, a majority of 
which must decide that he has the 
ability to become an officer in 10 
years. (In this bank, two out of 15 
men have made it in 5 years.) 


A Few "Dont's" 


In conclusion, these suggestions: 

Don’t recruit a man unless you 
have a program for his development. 

Don’t oversell a banking career. 

Don’t forget a man as soon as 
you’ve made him an officer. A train- 
ing program should have follow- 
through. 

Don’t differentiate between your 
college and noncollege trainees. Se- 
lect on the basis of ability and your 


appraisal of potential. 
L. C. 


/ 


At far end of table, A.B.A.’s George B. Ward and William Powers. From Mr. Powers’ left, clockwise: Stanton Miller II, 
The Omaha National Bank; Willard Edwards, Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City; Leon G. Fox, Mercantile Trust Co., 
St. Louis; John F. Galvin, Jr.; Mercantile Trust; E. L. Winkler, First National Bank in St. Louis; Rollo E. Jacobs, U. S. 
National Bank, Denver; Randolph Kitt, executive manager, Missouri Bankers Association; E. N. Solomon, First National 
Bank of Omaha; C. A. Whitney, Jr. First National Bank, Wichita, Kans.; J. A. Zimmerman, U. S. National Bank, Omaha; 
G. W. Ballew, City National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Ray J. Miller, First National Bank of St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bank Training Programs 


Vary Greatly 


Heng are the first of a number of bank training programs 
briefly summarized. BANKING asked for this material and 
presents it as it was received from the officers in each bank 
who are directly concerned with this problem today. Others 
will follow in future issues of BANKING. 


The New York Trust Company 


New York, N.Y. 


vice-president in charge of 
our personnel division, together 
with other officers in that division, 
call on a good many colleges each 
year and interview undergraduates 
on the subject of their prospective 
careers. Talks are given on the sub- 
ject of banking and conferences and 
discussions are organized with stu- 
dents who are interested. 

In connection with these visits, 
we prepared some years ago a pam- 
phlet, Modern Banking As a Career. 


Copies are sent to various colleges © 


and placed in libraries, placement 
bureaus, and other general meeting 
places so that students may read 
them. This allows a good basis for 
discussion when our officers visit the 
colleges. 

We also keep in close contact with 
ithe placement bureaus of many col- 
leges and obtain up-to-date informa- 
tion as to the graduating classes and 
the types and quality of graduates 
who are about to enter on a career. 

The bank has had for the past 
four or five years an educational 
program designed to accelerate the 
training and progress of present and 
new employees. Most phases of the 
program are conducted by officers 
and department heads, and these 
phases are supplemented by courses 
at the A.IL.B., Pace Institute, The 
Graduate School of Banking at Rut- 
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gers, and at other schools and col- 
leges. 

A course at NYU in supervisory 
development is attended by some of 
our personnel and covers the train- 
ing of supervisors in management 
problems. 

The bank’s internal program con- 
sists of three parts. An orientation 
course is given to all new employees, 
with the prime objective of giving 
them a general idea of what a bank 
does and to familiarize them with 


some of the specific procedures of 
The New York Trust Company itself, 

A basic course follows, with con- 
siderable detail on the actual func- 
tions of various departments of the 
bank and further explanation of op- 
erating procedures. 

For officers, department heads, 
and supervisory personnel an ad- 
vanced course is given to explain 
the reasons back of the procedures 
and to cover more advanced and 
technical phases of banking and 
trust and estate administrations. 
This course explains why certain 
procedures and policies are used, and 
it includes a discussion of the finan- 
cial and economic background of the 
bank’s operations. 

The informal part includes the 
constant effort on the part of offi- 
cers and employees to attract men 
and women of the quality we want 
to recruit into our organization. A 
good many very desirable employees 
have been obtained through this 
method. 


The Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


LTHOUGH we do not have a plan 
for recruitment, we have, for 
some years, been in close touch 
with the various colleges and uni- 
versities in the state. 

Contact was established by our 
senior officers. 

We have received excellent coop- 
eration from these educational in- 
stitutions and receive information 
annually concerning outstanding 
men who have an interest in finan- 
cial work, or specifically in banking. 
As a result, we have hired several 


top-flight potential executives since 
1950. 

Our procedure for in-the-bank 
training is geared to the needs and 
ability of the individual. Each 
trainee spends a period of time in 
the major commercial department. 
Length of stay depends upon his 
ability to obtain a basic knowledge 
of the operation of the department. 
After the trainee has completed this 
phase of training, he is assigned to 
the credit department under the 
vice-president in charge. 
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1 First National Bank of Atlanta 


lanta, Ga. 


uR formal training program has 

been in process since June 1953, 
when we became acutely aware of 
the need for qualified leadership in 
banking. Since that time we have 
brought more than 70 young college 
men into our training program. We 
have been most fortunate in losing 
less than 10% for any reason other 
than military service. 

Ten or 12 colleges are visited each 
year and it is from these on-campus 
interviews that the majority of our 
trainees come, although the recep- 
tion was light in the early years of 
recruitment. The quality and the 
quantity of men with whom we talk- 
ed have improved consistently over a 
period of years. At the present time 
our starting pay is $325 for men 
with BA or comparable degrees, and 
$350 for men with MA or compar- 
able degrees. 


Both categories are guaranteed 
an increase of $50 on the successful 
completion of the program at the 
end of the year. 

We believe that one key to our 
success in this field has been our 
concern with the man himself rather 
than his particular degree. The 
courses in business administration 
should not be de-emphasized, but 
many companies still are overlook- 
ing a good bet when they ignore the 
liberal arts graduate. Our trainees 
have majored in almost every field 
imaginable and we cannot say that 
those who have majored in one area 
have been better than those who 
have majored in another. Our look 
is more at the man, and our impres- 
sion formed at the time of the inter- 
view is substantiated or refuted by 
psychological tests which are taken 
by the candidates. 


Liberty Real Estate Bank and Trust Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NE of the ways we try to answer 

the recruitment problem is to 
hire some high school seniors and 
college students- during the summer 
months, hoping that they will con- 
sider banking as a career for them 
in the future. Also, by the time they 
graduate they are familiar with va- 
rious departments and are of real 
value to us. We raise their salaries 
on an annual basis. 

We also have four training courses 
as follows: tellers, bookkeeping, per- 
sonal credit, and administrative 
(this material is furnished by the 
Research Institute of America). At 
these classes we show films, play 
records, give lectures, and draw dia- 
grams on the blackboard. These 
classes are conducted by nonofficers 
under the supervision of our operat- 
ing officer. We make it mandatory 
to attend, keep records on the sub- 
jects discussed, and if an individual 
is absent for any reason this ab- 
sence must be made up. Operations 
of various pieces of office equipment 
are also demonstrated. 
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Every three months we have a 
talk with all employees hired during 
the period. The purpose of this class 
is orientation, attempting to get 
new employees to feel that they 
belong and are a part of a modern, 
progressive company. At various 
times we open our meetings to 
round-table discussion, allowing our 
employees to air any problems they 
have. 

We do not follow the policy of 
many large industrial firms who 
have programs for young college 
graduates, training them for future 
executive positions. It is rather dif- 
ficult with our beginning salary 
scales to entice high-caliber college 
graduates, because most of them 
wish to begin at a high level and 
are not willing to wait a few years 
to reap future benefits. 

We also hold staff meetings of 
both senior and junior officers to 
discuss managerial problems, at- 
tempting to get these men to feel 
that they have the confidence of top 
management. 


MODERN BANKING 
AS A CAREER 
WITH 

THe 


New Yorx Trust 
COMPANY 


A booklet mentioned in the text on the 
opposite page 


The Union Savings & 
Trust Company 


Warren, Ohio 


W: have found it virtually im- 


possible in a bank of our size 
(about $55,000,000) to attract col- 
lege-trained male personnel. It is 
likewise very difficult to develop and 
maintain a training program de- 
signed to prepare those people that 
we are able to attract to assume 
more important positions later. 

Our main recruiting method re- 
volves around cultivated friendships 
with the principals of the various 
schools, both city and county in the 
area. We have arranged to have one 
of our officers make an annual talk 
to the graduating seniors of a num- 
ber of high schools in an effort to 
sell the banking business to these 
young people. 

We will shortly be in a position 
to open two additional branches 
which have necessitated an accel- 
erated training program amounting 
to on-the-job training for relatively 
short periods of time in all of the 
operating departments of the bank. 
We realize, of course, that this is 
not the ultimate in training but feel 
under the circumstances that it is 
about all we can do. We will fur- 
ther supplement the program by 
careful supervision of a senior offi- 
cer who will be in charge of branch 
operations. 
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Your Career in Banking— 


For Bank Leaders of the Future 


The Difference Between a JOB 
and a CAREER 


Mr. WALLER is director of pub- 
licity in the firm of Sydney S. Baron 
& Co., public relations counselors 
in New York City. He was formerly 
on the staff of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New 
York in a public relations capacity. 


E have counselors for high 
\\/ school graduates, college stu- 
dents, and young people about 
to be married—experts who can 
give good advice at crucial moments 
in life. But perhaps the most cru- 
cial time has been pretty much ig- 
nored—that moment when a job can 
stay just a job or turn into a career. 
In some industries there isn’t a 
great deal to be said at this point. 
The odds on rising from the depths 
of a coal pit to president of the mine 
are fairly slim, although the jump 
has been made. But in certain fields 
the chance to turn a job into a ca- 
reer is ever present, there for the 
taking. Such a field is banking. 
As a job, banking offers many 
good things: security, material bene- 
fits, pleasant surroundings, and the 
like. But it also offers that extra 
something that helps turn a job into 
@ career: prosctige, the chance to 
serve not only neighbors but busi- 
ness and the nation. 


Ler’s begin, then, by asking our- 
selves: What is the difference be- 
tween a job and a career? 

Briefly, a job is a means of earn- 
ing a living. A career is a way of 
living your entire life. 

Some of us never quite learn to 
make this essential distinction. We 
all know people who take the first 
job that happens along and then 
spend the rest of their lives either 
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job-hopping or stuck in the same old 
rut. 

The job-hoppers are looking for 
something ‘‘worth while,” never real- 
izing that half the work they’ve tried 
was capable of being moulded into 
a career, given a little understanding 
and hard work. The rut-dwellers? 
At the risk of being harsh, we might 
observe that for some people a rut 
is a career. 


Bor what about you? Let’s as- 
sume that you’re in that special time 
of your life when you’ve had several 
years of banking experience, enough 
tc know some of the field, intrigued 
by the part of it you don’t know, 
eager to decide whether this job of 
yours can be the career—the way of 
life—you’ve always wanted. 

We'll stack it up against other 
careers you might have chosen. We’ll 
inspect it rather carefully in its own 
frame of reference, the community 
in which you live and work, the peo- 
ple you know and serve. 


Lers begin by seeing what the 
dictionary has to say about bank- 
ing: “. . . taking money on deposit 
subject to check or draft, loaning 
money and credit, as by discounting 
notes and bills, issuing drafts, and by 
any other associated form of general 
dealing in money or credit.” 

You’ve been around long enough 
to know how much more there is to 
it than the bare bones of that defi- 
nition. But the sense of it is abso- 
lutely right: dealing in money or 
credit. 

Does that simple phrase reveal its 
true importance at first glance? Per- 
haps not. And yet a man’s most 
prized possessions, after his family, 
are his physical, spiritual, and eco- 
nomic well-being. 


LESLIE WALLER 


That translates to health, happi- 
ness, and money. To help him, a man 
calls on three specialists: his doctor, 
his clergyman, and his _ banker, 
There’s nothing far-fetched about 
pointing out that, with their help, a 
man and his family can lead a 
healthy, happy, and secure life. 

Perhaps you’ve chosen to become 
one of those three specialists, a 
banker. You might want to start by 
ridding yourself of any illusion that, 
as a career, it’s easier to prepare for 
than any other we’ve mentioned. The 
only difference, for example, be- 
tween the many years of training a 
doctor must have and those you'll 
need as a banker is that the doctor 
pays for his own training; your bank 
pays for yours. 

There are, however, certain sim- 
ilarities. Just as we have surgeons, 
dermatologists, pediatricians, and 
even otorhinolaryngologists — all 
doctors—so, too, we have trust offi- 
cers, bond men, mortgage experts, 
operations officers, insurance men, 
and even new business people—all 
bankers. 


Y ovr career in banking can be a 
fully rewarding one because banking 
itself is a richly varied field of en- 
deavor that ranges over the face of 
our society from the most modest 
to the most high. It stands behind 
the widow, facing the world alone, 
and the businessman seeking new 
worlds .to conquer — behind the 
schoolboy saving pennies and the 
municipal government financing new 
schools for that boy—behind each 
and every human dream that money, 
properly handled, can buy. 

Follow us as we examine banking 
more closely. Learn how it can be 
the career that provides a secure, 
meaningful life for you. 


BANKING 
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Exterior view of Spokane and Eastern 


Branch of Seattle-First National Bank, 


MODEL 250 — 
Brandt Automatic Cashier. 


December 1957 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANE 


USES MANY BRANDT MACHINES 


The Seattle-First National Bank with eighty locations throughout 
the State of Washington uses a large number of Brandt Machines 


for speed and accuracy in the handling of coin. 


Brandts have established an outstanding record for speed, accuracy 


and durability during their long history of more than sixty-seven 


years. 


MODEL 150 — MODEL SL — 2 MODEL CHM— 
Brandt Automatic Cashier. Motor Driven Brandt Coin Motor Driven Brandt Coin 
Sorter and Counter. Counter and Packager. Can 
also be supplied in a hand 
operated model. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 
WATERTOWN » WISCONSIN 


“Brandt” and ‘'Cashier’’ registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 


mil F 
: eS. 
Interior view of Spokane and Eastern Branch of Seattle-First National Bank, Spokane, Washington ... this branch has 25 Brandt machines. 
aii 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Feels Better .... Federal Reserve Policy Easier ... . 
Open Market Committee Unexcited ... . Treasury Bill Rate Above 
Rediscount . . . . Cash Financing New Style . . . . Refinancing and 


More Cash.... 


VIDENCE has been accumulating 
iD lately that the speed of the 

business car was no longer in 
high. There has been disagreement 
as to how slow the speed might get. 
Nevertheless it is generally admit- 
ted that the outlook is for a lower 
gross volume. Any business spurt 
for the year end is expected to be 
rather less than seasonal. 

Heavy capital expenditures and 
the Government defense effort have 
been the major stimulants in 1955, 
1956, and 1957. The latter may be 
flattening out and the former are 
expected to be considerably less in 
1958. 

Whether the economy is pausing 
shortly for breath before renewing 
its forward motion, or will need 
some time to regain its strength, is 
a question about which there is no 
unanimity of opinion. For the 
present, however, the credit climate 
has changed. 

Demand for credit is lessening. 
All forms of savings have shown a 


tendency to increase. The excess of. 


demand for, over the supply of, 
credit is being whittled down. 

In short, the market for Govern- 
ment securities has begun to look 
and feel better. 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


Market Feels Better 


Changing from day to day, as 
rumors of one kind and another af- 
fected quotations, the market for 
the full month of October registered 
eensiderable price improvement. 

Only the two longest issues (314% 
83/78 and 3% ’95) failed to better 
their values, and by November 7 
these had made up their loss. All 
the 4% issues were in better demand 
as follows: 

11/7/57 


Low Price 11/1/57 


109/6/32 

100/22/32 
100/19/32 
100/1*/32 


100/4/32 
100/ 6/32 
100/* 4/32 
100/16/32 


99/29/32 
99/31/32 
99/30/32 
99/24/32 


4% certif. 8/1/58 
4% notes '61/59 
47% notes '62/60 
47% bond ’69 


The “two-by-fours”’ and the “two- 
and-a-half-by-fives” are both small 
issues of between $2- and $2.5-bil- 
lion. They are now well distributed 
and the right of redemption is a 
safeguard. Banks have undoubtedly 
been adding to secondary reserves 
by the purchase of these 4% cou- 
pons. They are likely to be scarce 
articles before they are redeemed or 
mature. 

The jump-up in price in early No- 
vember may have gone far enough. 
Usually the year-end holiday sea- 
son shows a sharp increase in 


Easier Credit 


On NOVEMBER 14 the Federal Reserve banks of New York, Atlanta, 
Richmond and St. Louis reduced their discount rates to 3% from 342%, 


the level since August. 


This move toward easier money at a time of slacker business was 
approved, it was said, because the Federal Reserve Board felt that 
inflation, at least temporarily, had ceased to be the dominant factor 
in the national economy. The discount rate had been raised six times 
since early 1955 as an anti-inflation measure. 

As BANKING went to press, it was expected the other eight Reserve 


banks would also make reductions. 


Bank Loans Shrink 


“money in circulation,” and there 
is additional demand for credit to 
take care of the holiday business, 
Money tightness at the yearend is 
to be expected. But after the first 
of the year, it could well be that 
funds will be available and a re- 
newed demand for Government se- 
curities might develop. Prices could 
improve quite sharply. If there is 
any substantial price dip soon it 
might signal a real buying oppor- 
tunity. 

It is worth noting that the price 
improvement in October took place 
in spite of large and continued of- 
ferings of industrial, public utility, 
and tax-free obligations, culminat- 
ing in the $250,000,000 of American 
Telephone and Telegraph bonds, al- 
though these moved out slowly. 

All in all, by the first week in No- 
vember the market had a far better 
tone than for a long time and with 
better reason. 


Federal Reserve Policy 


About the middle of October a 
news story stated that the policy 
of the Federal Reserve authorities 
had altered and that easier money 
could be expected. This acted as a 
shot in the arm for the Government 
market. Almost immediately spokes- 
men for the authorities denied that 
any change had occurred, and the 
market quieted down. 

What seems to have been the basis 
for the report was that, owing to an 
undue rise in the float, which stayed 
up rather longer than usual, the 
banks were able to reduce their in- 
debtedness to the Federal and nearly 
extinguish their “negative reserves” 
temporarily. Normally, the Open 
Market Committee would have sold 
bills to counteract the excess funds. 
This time it failed to do so promptly. 
The failure to do so was interpreted 
as heralding a willingness to let 
money conditions ease off. 
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Well, perhaps. But subsequently 
the “negative reserve’’ position was 
allowed to rise again. 

Actually, the authorities seldom, 
if ever, even hint as to what new 
steps will be taken or when. Action 
is taken when felt to be necessary, 
and so far there does not seem to 
have been any change. But one can 
be sure that if loans continue to 
decline or show a decidedly less than 
normal increase as the year ends, 
the authorities will be very likely 
to ease up a bit on the credit reins. 


Open Market Committee 
Does the Usual 


For the whole of October the OMC 
did nothing more than what they 
have been doing for months, just 
offsetting day-to-day shifts in the 
money position. For the five weeks 
ending November 1 the Government 
portfolio rose only $6,000,000. Dur- 
ing the week ending October 9 it 
had taken an average of $233,000,- 
000 of repurchase agreements, but 
these were nearly gone by Nov. 1. 


Discount Rate Cut Helps Treasury 


THE TREASURY’S December financing was facilitated by the lowering 
of the discount rate. Although the 1-year certificate paying 3% % offered 
for $9,971,000,000 of maturing 4-month 3%s represented a higher inter- 
est rate, the terms were regarded as favorable because the new security 


has a longer maturity. 


About $1.5-billion in new cash was borrowed in $500,000,000 17-year 
3% % bonds and $1-billion in 5-year notes paying 3% %. 

Announcement of the financing was postponed when Federal Reserve 
banks reduced their discount rates. A Treasury spokesman said that, 
had it been carried out as expected, a higher rate would have been paid. 


“Negative reserves” of the mem- 
ber banks averaged about $457,000,- 
000 for the month. In the final week 
they were $355,000,000. Suppose 
they average about $300,000,000 for 
November as compared to $500,000,- 
000 for recent months. One might 
then assume that the OMC had al- 
tered its sights slightly. 

True, in the week ending Novem- 
ber 6 repurchase agreements in- 
creased $169,000,000 and direct pur- 
chases $77,000,000 to offset a de- 
cline of $114,000,000 in the float 


and a rise of $106,000,000 in circu- 
lation, so that “negative” reserves 
stayed at about $386,000,000. This 
is hardly evidence of any material 
change in policy. 

No extra bills were sold in Oc- 
tober. The amounts due were just 
rolled over, but the average cost 
remained above the rediscount rate: 


3.619% 
3.622% 


Oct. 27 
Oct. 29 


3.528% 
3.525% 
3.66% 


Sept. 30 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 15 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 


THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


7 investment markets are, obviously, at the cross- 


roads. Equities declined to a level where real invest- 
ment values were beginning to emerge. But this is not to 
say that emotion and pessimism may not drive the market 
still lower to more unreasonable price levels in relation 
to earnings, either real or prospective. 

There was some improvement in the bond markets, But 
top-grade obligations, at times, could not help being sub- 
ject to a downturn, sympathetic with the stock market. 
Tax-exempts, too, shared in the movement and, for a time, 
the pricing of new issues reflected the need for higher 
yields in order to effect placement. 

There is no doubt that the behavior of the stock markets 
which are now, in the eyes of nearly everybody concerned, 
tending toward a bear market psychology (with occasional 
spurts of confidence) are of concern to the fiscal and mone- 
tary authorities. There has been no panic selling so far, 
but losses have been substantial. Many holders have had 
to be sold out, at least partially, and additional margins 
have had to be put up. This has decreased cash reserves 
and it may influence spending by the group of investors 
which is relatively small in relation to the population as 
a whole. 


Ix securities of all descriptions, the seller’s market has 
been replaced by a buyer’s market, gradually but surely. 
The same took place in other areas of the U. S. economy. 
A buyer’s market existed for many years before wartime 
Scarcities made everything a seller’s market. A leading 
British economist referred to this state of affairs the other 
day as a “stabilization crisis,” rightly or wrongly. 

There seems to be little doubt that the trend of higher 


——_ 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


interest rates has been arrested, notwithstanding tempo- 
rary relapses in specific areas. Unsold balances of both 
municipal and corporate underwritings were taken up and 
some issues were advanced a point or two in price in re- 
cent weeks. All this cannot help reflecting the new trend 
toward lower yields and higher prices, 

Investment demand was still excellent as attested by 
the $85,000,000 California veterans and school building aid 
issue. Underwriting houses keep their fingers crossed, 
though, because of the extremely heavy calendar of new 
offerings for the balance of the year. 


DP veue the third quarter of 1957, about $1,488,000,000 
in state and local Government bonds were sold to establish 
a third quarter record. Such obligations sold in the first 
nine months of the year aggregated $4,894,000,000. This 
means a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $6.6-billion. 
The volume of such financing for the year as a whole, 
despite tight money markets, is almost certain to exceed 
that of any other year, with the possible exception of 
1954, The fourth quarter of the year was off to an excellent 
start, so far as volume is concerned. In October, nearly 
$600,000,000 of municipals were sold. 

What’s more, the backlog of recently authorized issues 
remains unusually large. Of the $5-billion in bonds author- 
ized by the voters in the past 15 months, about $3,371,000,- 
000 had not yet been sold as of October. This is one of 
the main factors towards maintaining the heavy volume 
of offerings not only for the balance of the year but for 
the months ahead. This year’s November bond elections cf 
$566,000,000 are much smaller, however, than the $2,480,- 
000,000 announced at this time last year. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 30th year 


f | 
il 
the 
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!\ takes hunt and peck out of 
film reference 


Code lines lead you right to your pictures 


Let’s say you’ve coded a batch of documents 
at No. “04” when you microfilmed them. 


Just run film through reader until line at left is 
at 0, line at right is at 4. And there you are! 


Find any section on a 100-ft. roll in seconds! 


Imagine how much time you'll save with Kodamatic 


finger on proof machine sendings and direct letters 
Indexing, a unique icaiurc of the new Recordak 


faster. 


Reliant Microfilmer. 

Here’s how it works: Just dial the desired code 
number—any number from 1 to 99—as you micro- 
film each new batch of items. The Reliant does the 
rest—automatically photographs code lines right on 
the microfilm. 

Later, when you need to look something up, these 
code lines (which appear to run continuously when 
film is advanced), are read against a numbered scale 
on Recordak Film Reader. 


You'll find Kodamatic Indexing saves time every 


time films are viewed. For example, your bookkeep- 
ing department can find checks, deposit slips, state- 
ments faster . . . your transit department can put its 


Just spin the dial to proper code number, and 
you're ready to microfilm. Kodamatic Indexing 
is as easy as that. 

**Recordak”’ is a trademark 
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Other Reliant features which add to your con- 
venience include automatic feeder which ali but ends 
possibility of missed pictures by not accepting items 
stuck together. Your operator simply separates them 
and microfilming is resumed automatically. Optional 
endorser eliminates need for separate operations, 
endorses or cancels automatically. 

Now .. . try before you buy! Have a new Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing in- 
stalled in your bank for 30 days’ free trial. There 
is absolutely no obligation: to buy or rent. See how 
Kodamatic Indexing and the Reliant’s many other 
special features give you the most for your microfilm- 
ing dollar. Mail coupon right now. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial 
of new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Koda- 


matic Indexing. 


Name 


Position 


Company 


Street 


a 


-——————MAIL COUPON TODAY-—————- 
| 
| 
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is thrift 
outdated 


During the past 20 years, a generation of Americans has grown up, many of them 
with the peculiar notion that thrift is an outworn virtue. This notion was part 
and parcel of a high-flown economic theory called “secular stagnation.”’ According 
to this depression-born concept, America had reached its economic frontier and 
would never witness another period of dynamic growth. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, the theory went on, for government to use vast taxing, spending and regula- 
tory powers to “prime the pump”. . . to generate enough demand to keep 
machines and men employed. People were encouraged to spend, to keep money 
in circulation, and the time-honored virtue of simple thrift was made to seem 
like bad citizenship. 

Almost all current evidence suggests that this defeatist theory was the faulty 
brain child of an unhappy economic time. Fortunately, many Americans never 
trusted it and chose to go on saving for the future. Which brings us to right now. 


Today, America stands at the gateway to a period of economic growth as 
exciting and dynamic as any in history. A period where science creates new 
products and whole new industries . . . a period of continuing high birth rate 
with new nonfarm families forming at a projected record rate of about 1,000,000 
per year ...a period where money is needed as never before to finance new 
homes, new products, new businesses, new tomorrows. 
And where will the money come from? From people’s savings. Savings have 
always been the chief source (often the only source) of investment funds. Savings 
do the job of building up the productive equipment which in turn produces what 
all of us want—higher standards of living. SRR 
Saving has never been more important than it is right now. Saving is as great ca 
a virtue as it ever was . . . in fact, it is indispensable to economic progress, to sus- SZ 
tained prosperity and growth without inflation.* 


Survey, published by Guaranty G U AR AN TY T ke U ST CO M A 
OF NEW YORK 


140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 
Leaflets, reprints and newspaper mats available at cost in page size 


for publication of this message localty over the signature of your Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 

bank. Address Publicity Department, Guaranty Trust Company of 

New York, 140 Broadway, New York 15, for further information. Fifth Ave. at 44th St, New York 36 + Madison Ave. at 60th St. New York 
40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 + London + Paris « Brussels 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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relations with those VIP’s, the directors and stock- 
holders. 

The questions were prepared by Galena R. Barton, 
cashier, First National Bank, Cambridge, O. Each can 
probably be answered Yes or No—some of them, maybe, 
after a bit of cogitation. 

The game can be played like solitaire, but some 
readers may want to talk over their answers with a 
colleague or two. 

Now be honest with yourself. And if any other ques- 
tions come up, why go right ahead and answer ’em! 


Te question game is intended to sharpen the bank’s 


(1) Do you write letters of welcome to new stock- 
holders? 

(2) Have you made a survey to determine how many 
of your directors, stockholders, their families, 
and companies are using the bank’s services? 

(3) Do you maintain a personal information file about 
directors and stockholders? 

' (4) Do you write letters or give them other special 
recognition when they receive favorable publicity 
in connection with their work, or some commu- 
nity service? 

Is the stockholder part of your operating team? 
Do you ask stockholders and directors to remark 
or comment about employee service and enthusi- 
asm, and if you do what special recognition do 
you give (a) the stockholder; (b) the director; 
(c) the employee? 
Do you make sure that directors and stockholders 
know all employees and vice versa? 

) Do you say “thank you” in any way to directors 
or stockholders for special services performed? 

(9) Do you have a simple, easily remembered oper- 
ating policy and special service bulletin that stock- 
holders can read, remember, and talk about? 

(10) If you do, do you encourage them to do it? 

(11) Do they know you invite suggestions, criticisms, 
comments, etc.? 
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(12) Do you reward stockholders or directors (as you 
do employees) for valuable suggestions? 

(13) Do you have a sustained special plan to build and 
maintain enthusiasm in: (a) stockholders; (b) 
directors; (c) employees; (d) customers? 

(14) Do you use photographs of directors and stock- 
holders in newspaper ads or annual reports? 

(15) Do you have a year-around program for stock- 
holders or only once-a-year contact at the annual 
meeting date? 

(16) Do you have an annual stockholder dinner meet- 
ing to which husbands and wives of stockholders 
are invited and at which you can discuss and re- 
port on intimate (off the record) things you 
would not put into an annual report to stock- 
holders? 

If you have an annual dinner meeting do you 
honor the stockholders and directors, other than 
officers and employees, who contributed the great- 
est service for your bank? 

Do directors participate in new business solici- 
tation ? 

Do directors make suggestions for improving the 
bank’s services or for adding new services? 

Are your directors acquainted with your bank’s 
advertising program? 

Do the directors have the opportunity to make 
suggestions or help to plan the bank’s advertis- 
ing? 

(22) Are stockholders satisfied with the bank’s pol- 
icies? (If you do not know the answer to this 
important question, how do you plan to find out?) 

Miss Barton observes that if your answers to these 
questions don’t please you, the following suggestion 
may be of interest: 

Create a bank advisory group in your bank, consist- 
ing of stockholders, directors, and employees who are 
public relations- and public service-minded. The group, 


divided, perhaps, into three committees, should, among 
other things, 


hold brainstorming discussions from 
which plans and objectives will develop. 
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ANKING ON FARMERS, No. 9 in the continuing series 

B of A.B.A. films on important banking subjects, is 

now available for purchase and sponsorship by 
local banks or bank groups. 

A public relations film, it was planned and produced 
cooperatively by the A.B.A. Public Relations Council 
and Agricultural Commission. Photographed in color, 
it pictures typical situations that dramatize various 
ways in which banks help farmers, farm families, and 
the people who live in rural communities. 


Prints can be purchased only by banks and bank 
groups, either for sponsor-controlled distribution 
through sponsorship of local showings before interested 
audiences or for donation (for temporary or permanent 
use) to local schools and other organizations. A.B.A. 
film loan or rental facilities directly to member banks 
or to interested audiences do not exist at the present 
time. 


Each purchasing bank or bank group gets a “film 
package” consisting of 16mm sound print (or prints) 
in color or black and white, plus supplementary printed 
material. Each print is shipped prepaid in metal can 
and fibre case. 

Provision is made for a ‘“‘sponsorship leader” at the 
beginning of each print, if desired. The leader identi- 
fies the sponsoring bank or bank group following the 
standard line, “This film is made available through the 
courtesy of...” 


Black and white prints of Banking on Farmers are 
available at $65 each without leader; $75 each with 
leader. Color prints cost $175 each without leader; 
$190 with leader. Processing of leaders will take three 
to four weeks. 

A.B.A. films are produced on a self-supporting basis. 
Therefore, the price of each print includes amortiza- 
tion of production cost. 

Actually, each purchase represents a “long-term in- 
vestment,” combining production value in many thou- 
sands of dollars and distribution value in total number 
of viewers who will eventually be exposed to a desir- 
able banking message. 


Other films in the A.B.A. series are Pay to the Order 
of (school film on checks); How Banks Serve (school 
film on basic bank functions); Money Talks (school 
film on money management); A Future to Bank on 
(school film on banking as a vocation); Using Bank 
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Credit (school film on bank credit; A Bone for spotty 
(elementary school film on saving at a bank); How to 
Use Your Bank (adult and school film on bank ger- 
vices); and Future Unlimited (adult and schoo! film 
on careers in banking). 

Prices of the above eight films, each in black and 
white with a running time of 10-13 minutes, are $50 
per print without leader and $60 per print with leader. 

Since 1949, thousands of prints of A.B.A. films have 
been and are being sponsored locally by thousands of 
banks in all states .. . telling-and-selling banking di- 
rectly and specifically to achieve definite objectives... 
informing, persuading, and entertaining thousands of 
audiences of all types and millions of people. Bankers, 
teachers, students, and adult viewers have heartily ap- 
proved A.B.A. films. 


Banking on Farmers is another dramatic vehicle for 
disseminating essential and interesting banking infor- 
mation directly to the people. It can bring concrete 
results like these: 


A general mailing on the new film, including de- 
scriptive brochure and preview card, went to all mem- 
ber banks on November 25. The film had its premiere 
showing at the credit conference of the A.B.A. Agri- 
cultural Commission in Chicago last month. 

Descriptive literature on the over-all A.B.A. film 
program, including Banking on Farmers, is available 
on request from the Public Relations Council, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, 12 East 36 Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Telephone number is MUrray Hill 5-5100. 
For those banks or bank groups which want to be “‘per- 
sonally convinced prior to possible purchase,’’ preview 
prints of the film are obtainable on at least two weeks’ 
notice. 
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Banker discusses farm loan Banker notes dairy equipment 


Banker gives financial advice Banker helps 4-H Club members 
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IDEAS AY WORK 


The “Ideas” section of the Busi- 
ness Building Bulletin is by JOHN 
L. COOLEY. 


St. Louis Ist National 
Offers Banks Free Ad Kit 


RST National Bank in St. Louis 

has a kit of advertising material 
and suggestions for all banks that 
ask for it. 

Prepared by the First’s advertis- 
iug and public relations staff to help 
small and medium-sized institutions 
plan, execute, and evaluate success- 
ful ad programs, the package in- 
cludes some of the bank’s own news- 
paper advertisements, direct mail 
ideas, and radio and television com- 
mercials which may be used or 
adapted. Banks are urged to change 
the material to fit their own per- 
sonalities. 

“You will find,’ says C. Arthur 
Hemminger, First National vice- 
president and advertising director, 
“that the more you tailor your ad- 
vertising to your bank and your com- 
munity, the more likely it is to suc- 
ceed.”’ 


First Westchester National Bank in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
gave the use of its lobby for permanent personal registra- 


The portfolio offers principles for 
successful newspaper, radio, televi- 
sion, outdoor, direct mail, and point 
of sale advertising. There are also 
sections on special events, promo- 
tions, and publicity. 

The kit provides copy ideas for 
bank-by-mail, savings account, in- 
stalment loan, checking account, and 
safe deposit newspaper ads. It of- 
fers five points to consider in choos- 
ing a radio or TV program, suggests 
a number of commercials for both 
media. 

Window and lobby display sugges- 
tions and several direct mail ideas 
are other features. A publicity check 
list helps a bank find its own news. 
Techniques of building the news 
story, together with a sample re- 
lease, round out the comprehensive 
package. 


Newsy 


DS tied to the news are usually 
A sure-fire. Soon after Sputnik 


appeared, The Routt County Na- 
tional Bank of Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., published a newspaper adver- 


tisement headed: ‘‘Here’s One ‘In- 


tion. The bank served refreshments, too 


vention’ the Russians Can Keep.” At 
the top was an “unretouched photo- 
graph of one of Moscow’s five ‘ser- 
vice’ stations,”’ showing a lone pump 
and customer getting gas. 

Copy said: “No doubt the Rus- 
sians claim to have invented the 
‘service’ station, like everything else. 
But if this photo is an example of 
their ingenuity—let them keep it! 

. A service station with no ser- 
vice. No clean rest rooms... That’s 
the result of an oil industry run by 
the State, not by the wishes of its 
customers” Then there was a com- 
parison of that situation to ours. 


Main St. Film Tours 
as TV Commercials 


NDUSTRIAL National Bank of Prov- 

idence, R. I., takes its television 
audience on tours of the towns in 
which it has branches. 

The bank sponsors “Meet the 
Press” every other week. The com- 
mercials are filmed trips through 
the principal streets of Industrial’s 
4C communities. Each includes data 
on the town and a shot of the bank. 


The Westerly office staff of the Industrial National Bank, 
Providence, R. I., has its picture taken for a “Main Street” 


television commercial 
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Audience reception is enthusiastic. 
Filming of the commercials stirred 
up considerable excitement and got 
good publicity. 


Pre-Sputnik PR 


HE value of timeliness and gen- 
on interest in a bank public re- 
lations project was demonstrated 
by the Alton (Ill.) Banking & Trust 
Company when it sponsored lectures 
on space travel. The program was 
completed just before Sputnik took 
off, so Altonians had a good back- 
ground for that momentous news. 

The talks were given by Dr. I. M. 
Levitt, director of the Fels Plane- 
tarium, Philadelphia. It seems that 
Lawrence Keller, Jr., president of 
the bank, had heard Dr. Levitt speak 
on space travel, and thought Alton 
folks would be interested. The tie- 
in, he reasoned, was that a success- 
ful satellite would have far-reaching 
effects on people, that a bank’s pri- 
mary interest is people, and that 
anything affecting them affects the 
bank and its politics. 

So Astronomer Levitt explained 
rockets, etc., to school and civic 
groups in Alton on two successive 
aays. Customers made special trips 
to the bank to thank the officers. 


Banks Finance High School 
Booklet About College 


— mutual savings banks in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., financed the 


‘Man, it sure pays to 
do a little figuring” 


year The fimt place 
for the ke 
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Resources $471 


Valley National Bank of Phoenix, Ariz., 

ran this ad as an answer to competitors 

who had been playing up the $600 loan 
figure 
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Louisiana Nation- 
al Bank, Baton 
Rouge, installed 
a United Press 
news printer to 
mark renewal of 
its TV newscast 
contract. Appear- 
“ing when the Lit- 
tle Rock situation 
and the World 
Series were hot 
news, it brought 
crowds into the 
lobby 


brochure ‘Going to College?” pub- 
lished by the borough’s Abraham 
Lincoln High School. 

The booklet answers questions on 
preparing for college, financing edu- 
cation, selection of the college, prep- 
aration, careers, and college majors, 
ete. 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, Dime 
Savings Bank, East Brooklyn Sav- 
ings Bank, and Lincoln Savings 
Bank, which participated in this con- 
structive piece of school relations, 
say in a brief message: 

“As an active, integral part of the 
life of this community, we share 
with all its members a deep concern 
for what our schools are doing to 
help our young people develop into 
intelligent, devoted citizens, able and 


eager to think for themselves and 
make wise and well-informed de- 
cisions. ... 

“We feel very happy, indeed, to 
join with the school in making avail- 
able to all the students of this com- 
munity the kind of vital advice and 
assistance contained in ‘Going to 
College?’ We are proud to have been 
accorded the privilege of financing 
this project.” 


How Many Words Is 
a Slide Worth? 


A BOX of slides and a projector 
are increasingly popular aids to 
speakers, including bankers. 
Alexander B. Adams, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 


Bay State Banks Promote College Education 


Banks 
Massachusetts has opened a com- 


HE Savings Association of 


prehensive program promoting the 
value of college education. 

Publication of a full-page advertise- 
ment in the state’s 44 daily newspapers 
on November 4 started the drive. En- 
titled “How to Send Your Child to 
College,” the ad was packed with prac- 
tical information: pointers on selecting 
a college, scholarship aid, entrance re- 
quirements, present costs at a group 
of New England colleges, and how the 
savings bank can help parents plan a 
systematic savings program to help 
meet expenses. 

William S. Brown, chairman of the 
association’s publicity committee and 
president of the Worcester North Sav- 
ings Association, announced the cam- 
paign. 


In planning the program the com- 
mittee recognized the importance of 
local supplementary promotion by in- 
dividual banks to maintain public in- 
terest and extend the campaign. 

A special kit of merchandising aids 
has been distributed to all Bay State 
mutuals. It features an attractive 20- 
page booklet which is an adaptation 
of the opening ad, but expands the in- 
formation on college tuition and living 
expenses to include 25 institutions in 
New England. The booklet was mailed 
to 675 high school guidance counselors, 
49 college presidents, and 73 principals 
of private and independent schools. 

Other material includes a 2-color 
poster, a full-size reprint of the ad for 
window and lobby use, radio scripts, 
newspaper mats, budget guide for teen- 
agers, and a college fund savings table. 
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Assets of Selected Financial Institutions 
1952 


“| ooking at these figures, you can see,” 
said Mr. Adams, “that in spite of our 
rapid growth, we are not doing as well 
as might have been expected. “Every 
one of the other institutions has been 
growing during this period at the ex- 
pense of the banks. In spite of their 
prosperity, banks have not kept pace 
with the growth of the market for fi- 
nancial services” 


used 22 slides—charts and photo- 
graphs—to dramatize a talk to the 
bank’s correspondents. The pictures 
and his running commentary ex- 
plained the changes that have oc- 
curred during the last few years in 
assets of financial institutions, 
growth of families, distribution of 
income, expenditures for major clas- 
sifications of consumer goods and 
services, distribution of savings, 
mortgage debt, and instalment debt. 

The photographs were candid 
shots that helped Banker Adams tell 
the story of changes in consumer 
habits in 1956 as compared with 
1952. Emphasis was on the con- 
sumer’s use of financial services and 


This slide illustrated the 22% increase 

in car buying between 1952 and 1956, 

the result, said Mr. Adams, of a sales 
campaign 


Ideas for That Annual Report 


Puktive your planning for the 1957 brochure is well along; perhap 
not. Anyway, here are some observations on the basic components of a 
“modern” bank report, offered by Edward G. Lucht, vice-president, Me: 
chandise National Bank, at the NABAC convention: 

An attractive cover, having the name and location of the bank and 
identification of the book. ... A chart or page of financial highlights— 


significant figures with comparisons for pTevious years. . 


. . President’ 


message (the editorial page where the boss gives his views). . . . Con 
dition statement, with items explained. (Hint: print the report in oblong 
format, bound edge on the short side, and run the statement across th: 
center fold, with facts about the assets and liabilities adjacent to thos« 


items.) 
customers. . 


. Bank’s services—plug them; tell how they benefit the 
. . List the officers and directors, with titles and businesses 


Make the front cover attractive. Put something on the back cover; 
a blank page is expensive. Use a good type face; your printer can sub 
mit samples. Consider having an artist “rough” a layout. 

“An annual report should be prepared for those who will read it, not 


for those who write it.” 


on the decrease in the banks’ share 
of that market. He predicted, among 
other things, a wide adaptation of 
marketing techniques to banking, 
and the development of new services 
for which banks will charge. 


For the Idea File 


World Series in Banks 


EACH YEAR more and more 
banks invite the public to see the 
World Series via television. For ex- 
ample, The Union National Bank of 
Charlotte, N. C., not only asked fans 
to see the last two games in its 


Right, a few of 
the baseball fans 
who not only saw 
the 1957 World 
Series at The 
Union National 
Bank of Char- 
lotte, N. C., but 
had lunch as 
guests of the 
bank 


lobby, but served sandwiches, cook- 
ies and coffee. More than 4,500 ac- 
cepted the bank’s hospitality. And 
The First National Bank & Trust 
Company of Oklahoma City set up 
a color TV in its auditorium. Sev- 
eral hundred fans saw the games 
there. 


Business Services 


THE CLEVELAND Trust Com- 
pany published an 18-page booklet 
describing ‘‘modern bank services 
for faster availability of business 
funds.” Those featured were post 
office lock box, account reconcilia- 
tion plan, employee payroll deposit 
plan, and fast check collections. 


Bank Bus 


LINDELL TRUST Company of St. 
Louis boosted its ‘Pay-by-Check” 
campaign by chartering a large air 
conditioned bus and inviting people 
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to “Step aboard and open your ac- 
count now.” The first 20 personal 
checks were offered free. The bank 
did a brisk business while the bus 
was parked at a busy corner on a 


| Friday afternoon. 


Bank Hostesses 


STATE BANK and Trust Com- 
pany of Wellston, St. Louis, has 
lobby hostesses who greet customers 
and direct lobby traffic during rush 
hours. 


Booklet Aids New Business Men 


THE BANK of Virginia published 
a booklet which its new business 
men distribute on their calls. The 
pocket-size brochure briefly tells 
about the bank —its management, 
services, personnel, offices, coverage. 


Ad Effectiveness 


THE NEWSPAPER publication, 
Publishers’ Ausiliary, reprinted in 
large part BANKING’s “A Report on 
the Effectiveness of Bank Advertis- 
ing” (page 65, August issue) report- 
ing a test made by R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany in Toledo. 


Community Service 


THE PRESTON State Bank, Dal- 
las, sponsored as a community ser- 
vice the printing of an attractive 
booklet about the City of University 
Park, an independent township near 
Dallas. The book was distributed to 
every home in the area and will be 
presented to new residents as they 
arrive. 


Bank Backs State Labels 
IN A message to 5,000 New Jersey 
manufacturers, Roy F. Duke, presi- 


Fidelity Bank 


NOW YOUR 


WILLIAM HOUMES 


[| 
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The Capitol Bank 
of Springfield, 
Ill., invited seven 
babies, born the 
day it opened, to 
attend its second 
anniversary party. 
Each received a 
toy and $5 for a 
savings account 


dent of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark, urged them to 
attach “Made in New Jersey” labels 
to their products “as a concrete ex- 
pression of pride in our state.”’ 


Americana 


THE MANHATTAN Savings Bank 
brought back the Indians to the 
City of New York in an exhibit of 
relics at the midtown office. Glass 
cases in the lobby contained such 
items as an eagle feather headdress, 
awards to Indians from British mon- 
archs, a buckskin jacket. Other 
Americana items were shown, too. 


Promotion of New Quarters 


THE FIRST National Bank of 
Evergreen Park, IIl., a Chicago sub- 
urb, used a 4-page ad section in the 
Chicago Tribune to announce the 
grand opening of its expanded fa- 
cilities. The section, which began 
with a 4-color illustration of the new 
building, was the largest individual 
bank ad ever published in the paper; 
also a “first” for a bank 4-color 
page ad. 


Fidelity Bank, 
Los Angeles, has 
found that depos- 
itors’ hobbies 
make attention- 
getting lobby dis- 
plays. Here, for 
example, are a Ko- 
diak and a polar 
bear, shot by De- 
positor William 
D. Holmes. The 
series has had ex- 
tensive newspaper 
publicity. In the 
photo, Mr. 
Holmes, left, 
shows his prizes 
to Stanley M. 
Stalford, chair- 


man of the bank 


New Scholarship 


FIRST FEDERAL State Bank of 
Des Moines has established a $600 
tuition scholarship at Drake Uni- 
versity’s School of Business Admin- 
istration. The award is to a senior 
graduating from a high school in 
Iowa. If the winner gets an average 
of “B” or better during freshman 
year, the scholarship will be renewed 
for the second year. 


Free Checking Accounts 
For College Students 


The Beverly Bank, in suburban 
Chicago, offered free checking ac- 
counts to college students whose 
parents had regular accounts. 

The advertisement below was 
placed in the local papers and in 
school publications. It was also used 
as a statement stuffer. 

The bank is located in a high in- 
come area of Chicago where many 
teen-agers attend out-of-town col- 
leges. 

Several hundred of these accounts 
were opened in September 1957, the 
Beverly reports. 


GOING 70 COLLEGE...RU? 


M ow THIS NOW 


ANP Dad 
HAVE A BEVERLY BANK 
REGULAR CHECKING ACCOUNT 


YOuR 


COLLEGE 
ACCOUNT 


CHECKING 


BE SERVICED FREE! 


The free check ad was in blackboard 


style, and worded in “high-schoolese”’ 
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Hich School Seniors in Savings Bank’s 


ducational TY. 


IVE discussions of everyday fam- 
¥ ily financial problems, with 
high school seniors the partici- 
pants, were sponsored on television 
as a public service by the Farmers 
& Mechanics Savings Bank of Minne- 
apolis. 

Designed to supplement the class- 
room study of money, budgeting and 
banking, the 11 ‘Money Matters’”’ 
programs were presented weekly 
during the autumn over the Twin 
Cities’ new educational channel 
KTCA-TV. 

Each Minneapolis high school rec- 
ommended two seniors for the cast, 
and eight of them appeared weekly. 
Miss Clara’ Anderson, economics 
teacher, was moderator. 

The subjects were money, finan- 
cial planning, family budgeting, the 
family car, life insurance, credit 
huying, home ownership, planning 
for marriage, family saving, hous- 
ing, and bank accounts. One topic 
was discussed each week. 


Students Were Keen 


BANKING’S reporter for this story 


was Miss Alice L. Foss, the bank’s 
director of public relations. The stu- 
dents, she says, showed great inter- 
est in and awareness of money mat- 
ters; their mature points of views 
were surprising. 

“For example,’ writes Miss Foss, 
“in discussing the clothing problem 
they put great emphasis on quality, 
types of clothing for various occa- 
sions, planning for large purchases; 
and they warned against over-stock- 
ing with fad items. Bill Anderson, 
a South High School student, said: 
‘At our school we are now empha- 
sizing dressing properly, because we 
believe that if we dress properly, 
it will help us to think properly.’ ”’ 

The “Children’s Allowances” dis- 
cussion was particularly popular, 
Miss Foss says. 

“We have been informed that some 
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“Vionev Matters’ 


Miss Clara Anderson, the moderator, leads high school seniors in TV discussion 
of money 


families have revised allowances to 
include certain clothes items as a 
result of this discussion. They had 
budget recommendations for chil- 
dren aged five through high school 
or age 18.’ 

‘“‘Housing”’ was the topic for one 
Giscussion . . . and the young peo- 
ple talked about renting and home 
ownership. Here are some quotes: 

“You can rent a house and the 
landlord will take all the risks.” 
“Renting is better if you are on a 
limited budget.” However, home 
ownership was considered an invest- 
ment advantage because “there is 
forced saving.” 

“The teenagers decided,” Miss 
Foss reports, “one could live in a 
better home for the same amount if 
one were buying. It was interesting 
te hear them discuss areas, suburban 
life vs. city living, taxes, transpor- 
tation, etc. They even brought out 
the fact that some wives get ‘Sub- 
urban Nerves.’ 

“T will have to admit,’’ she con- 


cludes, ‘‘that these students were 
terrific. They were all thrilled to be 
on the program. They loved the TV 
experience and the prestige that 
goes with it. 

“It was real fun to have so much 
enthusiasm.”’ 


Teacher's Study Guide 


The Farmers & Mechanics made 
available to the schools a teacher’s 
study guide (the city’s public schools 
cooperated in the program, of 
course) which outlined the series. 
It was suggested that there be a 
classroom introduction of each 
“Money Matters’ topic on the day 
of the program, followed by discus: 
sion and argument in class the next 
day. 

The credit line given the bank 
was: “Furnished as a public service 
by The Farmers & Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank of Minneapolis.” This 
information was provided by the sta- 
tion at the beginning and end of each 
program. 
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TOMORROW’S BANKER— 
The Man and the Job 


Bankers and College Representatives 


Discuss Career Opportunities in Banking 


Mr. FICHTEL is director of the 
American Bankers Association’s 
Public Relations Council. 


and the job’’ was the theme 

of a banker-educator confer- 
ence which took place recently at the 
University Club in New York City. 
The meeting, another in a series of 
“College Day” programs sponsored 
by the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, brought together represen- 
tatives of 20 eastern colleges and 14 
New York banks for a frank discus- 
sion of banking as a career for col- 
lege graduates. 

College participants included 
alumni officials, professors of eco- 
nomics, professors of money and 
banking, placement officers, directors 
of counseling, and deans of bus- 
iness administration. 


PT OMORROW’S banker—the man 


Featured at the all-day conference 
were banker talks on career oppor- 
tunities in four main areas of bank- 
ing, a luncheon report on other 
meetings of this type held under the 
auspices of the Reserve City bank- 
ers, and an ‘‘open forum”’ discussion 
on “How can banks, colleges, and 
universities help each other to in- 
terest college graduates in career 
opportunities in banking?” 

Isaac B. Grainger, president of 
the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
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RUDOLPH R. FICHTEL 


and George S. Moore, executive vice- 
president of the First National City 
Bank of New York, were cochair- 
men of the program committee for 
the meeting. The two cochairmen, 
in “setting the scene,’’ pointed out: 

THAT banks offer challenging 
work, attractive starting salaries, 
and excellent promotional oppor- 
tunities. 

THAT bank training programs are 
among the best in the country. 

THAT banks lead in the areas of 


job security and fringe benefit plans 
(with an estimated $30 of fringe 
benefits for every $100 of salary). 

THAT banks now need over 1,000 
new presidents and over 4,000 other 
new officers each year. 

THAT banks maintain a _ tradi- 
tional policy of promoting from 
within, plus retirement at 65. 

THAT banking is a growth indus- 
try, bank assets having trebled since 
1939. 

THAT a recent survey shows col- 


Isaac B. Grainger, president, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, tells college repre- 

sentatives about opportunities in banking. Seated at dais, from left, are William 

H. Moore, chairman of the board, Bankers Trust Company, and George S. Moore, 
executive vice-president, First National City Bank of New York 
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lege men who have worked in large 
banks for 10 years are earning, on 
the average, $10,356 as compared 
with $9,216 earned by those em- 
ployed for 10 years by large corpo- 
rations. 

At the luncheon, William H. 
Moore, chairman of the board of 
Bankers Trust Company and na- 
tional chairman, Subcommittee of 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers on Recruitment and Train- 
ing of Personnel for Banks, reported 
on the work of his group. In refer- 
ring to the more than 30 similar 
meeting held throughout the coun- 
try, Mr. Moore said they were so 
successful that “people came up 
from the audience and wanted to be 
converted . . . just as they do at 
Billy Graham’s meetings.” 


The four banker speakers and 
their subjects in the morning session 
were: William E. Petersen, senior 
vice-president, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, Commercial Banking; Charles 
Cain, Jr., executive vice-president, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, Inter- 
national Banking; R. M. Lovell, 
senior vice-president, The Hanover 
Bank, Fiduciary Banking; and Har- 
old M. Sherman, Jr., vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, International Bank Opera- 
tions. 


Commercial Banking 


® The variety of jobs in commercial 
banking today is “endless,” both for 
those who “like to travel’’ and those 
who prefer “to stay home.” 

® The trend toward variety will 
continue because commercial bank- 
ing is competitive. Additional serv- 
ices will have to be developed and 
promoted. 

® The commercial banker needs 
combination of skills and abilities. 
Among them are personality, imag- 
ination, some familiarity with fig- 
ures, enthusiasm and drive, plus a 
talent for making decisions. 

® The “good trainee’ becomes an 
officer in five to seven years—some 
before then. The ratio of officers to 
staff is high. 

® Commercial banking ‘can be fun.” 
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International Banking 


® Growth of international trade and 
banking is inevitable, and thus the 
basis for excellent opportunities. 

® Qualifications for success in inter- 
national banking include knowledge 
of foreign languages, ability to 
appraise credit risks, cognizance 
of political and economic trends 
throughout the world, interest in 
international affairs, and ability to 
work hard. 

® Within 10 years, the successful 
trainee in international banking can 
look forward to being an assistant 
vice-president or assistant treasurer 
with a 5-figure salary. 


Fiduciary Banking 
© Job of a trustman can be “ad- 
ministrative,” e.g., settling estates 
and handling trusts, or ‘invest- 
ment,” e.g., portfolio management or 
security analysis. 
® The trustman should be a man of 
discretion who inspires confidence. 
He must like people and enjoy serv- 
ing them. He must be a “man of 
stature” because he usually serves 
“people of substance and signifi- 
cance.”’ Ability to be a good teacher 
is “a good basis” for a trustman. 
® In the small trust department, the 
trustman should preferably be a 
lawyer. In the large bank, trustmen 
are lawyers “only occasionally.” 
® The trust business is a “growth 
business,” which means good career 
opportunities in the future. 


Internal Bank Operations 


® Growing volume, new develop- 
ments, new equipment, and prob- 
lems in internal bank operations are 
creating a demand for “expanded 
talents.” 

® Internal bank operations require 
electricians, plumbers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, public relations men, salesmen, 
personnel men, labor relations men, 
tax experts, electronics engineers, 
real estate men, statisticians, mathe- 
maticians, auditors, accountants, 
and many other interesting occupa- 
tions. 

© It “isn’t possible for everyone to 
be a general,” but banks “can and 
do pay high enough salaries to at- 
tract the right people.” 

® Traits for career success in in- 
ternal bank operations are common 
sense, “judgment relative to years,” 
the ability to think, to cause people 


to follow, to effect savings, to fing 
better ways of doing things; also 
patience and the ability to get . long 
with all kinds of people. 

© A high percentage of officers in 
internal bank operations are over 
55 years old, which makes c::reer 
opportunities for younger men in 
this field of banking especially «00d, 


Participants in the banker-educa- 
tor panel presentation were: James 
R. Nelson, professor of economics, 
Amherst College; Donald W. O'Con- 
nell, associate professor of banking, 
Columbia University; John F. But- 
ler, director of placement, Trinity 
College; Gordon G. Sikes, director 
of placement, Princeton University; 
James Carey, vice-president, The 
Bank of New York; and Bradford 
A. Warner, vice-president, Manu- 
facturers Trust Company. 

The open forum discussion, which 
followed the panel presentation, can 
be summarized as “banker view- 
points” and “educator viewpoints” 
in respect to banking as a career. 


Banker Viewpoints 


© Banking is a growth industry... 
offers stability . . . offers diversified 
application of experience . . . brings 
bankers into contact with “leaders” 
and “successful people.” 

® Banking offers a great variety of 
functions and careers . . . the “op- 
portunity to be part of something 
important.” 

® Banking offers unparalleled sup- 
plementary educational facilities. 
© There is an “age gap” in banks 
today ...a lack of officers in the 
45-60 age bracket because of the 
“economics in the 1930s.’’ Now the 
“economics are favorable” and the 
“opportunities are here.”’ 

© The standing of the banker in the 
community brings “satisfaction and 
prestige.” 

® Banking requires men who have 
the ability to think and to express 
themselves . . . men of “balanced 
judgment.” 

® In the “New York market” banks 
will hire about 350 college gradu- 
ates as trainees in 1958. 

® Counseling or interview programs 
in recruitment activities should be 
broadened. 

® Training is becoming more flexi- 
ble, “tailored to individual 
needs.” 
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Educator Viewpoints 


¢ Educators are aware that bank- 
ing has changed . . . that banking 
has become more attractive to col- 
lege graduates. 

¢ The “well rounded banker,” “‘lead- 
ership,” and “nice guys” are clichés 
that are “overdone.” Grades “do 
count.” 

¢ Bankers should not be concerned 
about ‘“‘what the man majors in.” It 
does not matter as long as he majors 
in what interests him. Banks should 
“hire men, not courses of study.” 

¢ Banking recruitment literature 
“eould be better.’’ Increasing oppor- 
tunities in banking should be pub- 
licized. 

¢ “Entertaining of seniors” prac- 
ticed by some corporations is con- 
sidered undesirable. 

* Bankers shouldn’t be “too eager 
to merchandise banking to college 
students,” but rather “‘play ball with 
the student on his own basis” and 
“find areas of mutual interest.” 

¢ Banker sessions with groups of 
students on challenging banking 
subjects can be an effective recruit- 
ment device. 

* “Impressions about bankers have 
changed for the better,” but ‘“im- 
pressions about banking have 
changed little or not at all.” Bank- 
ing, to many college graduates, 
means “regulated industry, gods on 
Mt. Olympus, and the Federal Re- 
serve.” 

* Of the “top 10 in the senior class,” 
in the majority of schools repre- 
sented at the meeting, one out of 
10 is going into banking. 

* The best students look primarily 
for the challenges that come from 
dynamic industries. A comfortable 
life, security, and even income are 
not the dominant factors. 

* Banks ‘“‘must” meet salary scales. 
* “The training program” is one of 
the “most attractive parts” of bank- 
ing. 

* Student interest in banking as a 
career has “increased perceptibly.” 
* Banks should cite the variety of 
responsibilities that exist in bank- 
ing today; also “the fun” in meeting 
those responsibilities. 

* Banks should avoid overselling the 
banking field to men “not equipped 
to go into it.” 

* There is a need for bankers to 
talk to the students . . . to see and 
counsel them. 

* “Fringe and retirement benefits 
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“ONL YY 


Speakers and presiding officer of morning session look at Banks Are Interested 

in College Graduates, reprint of BANKING articles. From left to right: Wiliiam 

E. Petersen, senior vice-president, Irving Trust Company; Charles Cain, Jr., 

executive vice-president, The Chase Manhattan Bank; Isaac B. Grainger, president, 

Chemical Corn Exchange Bank; R. M. Lovell, senior vice-president, The Hanover 

Bank; and Harold M. Sherman, Jr., vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, New York City 


have no appeal.”” The man “who has 
the stuff is willing to take a chance.” 
He is not interested in a “paternal- 
istic approach.” 

® Banks should be a “little more 
flexible in hiring and training and 
salary,” depending upon trainee abil- 
ity. 

© The recruitment approach should 
be realistic. Weed out the “excite- 
ment and glamor early in the pic- 
ture.” 


The results of the conference were 
dramatically summed up by a col- 
lege representative when, speaking 
for himself and his colleagues in the 
audience, he said: 

“This has been one of the best 
days and one of the most exciting 
days we have ever spent. We will 
go back with more knowledge and 
will be able to aid undergraduates 
better than before.” 


Banking career aids were distrib- 
uted to college representatives at 
the meeting. Included was a list of 
officials in participating banks to 
whom inquiries from colleges and 
college graduates should be di- 
rected; also two special reprints 


from previous issues of BANKING, 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION: (1) Banks are In- 
terested in College Graduates and 
(2) Opportunity Lives in Banking. 


Colleges and universities repre- 
sented at the all-day conference 
were: Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, 
Colgate, Columbia, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Hamilton, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Lafayette, 
New York University, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Rutgers, Syracuse, Trin- 
ity, Wesleyan, Williams, and Yale. 


Banks participating in the con- 


ference were: The Bank of New 
York, Bankers Trust Company, 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Com- 
pany, The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, The 
First National City Bank of New 
York, Grace National Bank of New 
York, Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, The Hanover Bank, Ir- 
ving Trust Company, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York, J. P. 
Morgan & Company, Inc., and The 
New York Trust Company. 
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Write the A.B.A. Advertising 


ang AIDS... 


New A.B.A. Direct Mail Folders on 
TRUST SUBJECTS 


How we can help 
you achieve it. 


Here, just recently completed, are six 
brand-new folders, designed for mailing 
with appropriate letters, and in whatever 
sequence you choose, to your selected and 
general lists of trust prospects. Provoca- 
tive titles and attractive cover illustra- 
tions in the scratchboard technique are 
attention-getters in keeping with the seri- 
ousness of the subject matter. Folder 
no. 1 points up the importance of making 
a Will; no. 2, the fact that trust service 


The answer to this ques- 
tion may suggest action 
regarding your estate. 


--@nd are not aware that 
trust service is for them. 


++ and an executor that 
has been over the ground 
many, many times. 


is available and valuable to people with 
modest estates; no. 3, the vital reasons 
for choosing an experienced executor- 
trustee; no. 4, the special advantages of 
various trust arrangements; no. 5, the 
value of custodian safekeeping and man- 
agement service; no. 6, the significance 
of the human qualities of the dedicated 
trustman. A complete direct-mail cam- 
paign of exceptional trust advertising— 
that you can use to good advantage! 


... and in the lives of 
those closest to you. 


Department for samples of “new trust folders,” prices, order form 
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The trust advertisements illustrated here were “voted” blue-ribbon 
quality by trust institutions: These ads were among the top 50 chosen 
by subscribers to the A.B.A. Proofs-in-Advance plan of newspaper 
advertising during a 2-year period. Now your institution, and those 
in other communities where there is no P.I.A. plan subscriber, can 
capitalize on the tested effectiveness of these ads. Now you can pub- 
lish these attractive, persuasive ads in your local newspaper, over 
your signature, to attract more trust business. You will have exclusive 
use of this special series in your community. (Here ads are reduced 
in size—each mat is actually 2 columns x 6”.) 


“Do-it-Yourself” 
ig a fine idea... 
BUT_ 

NOT WHEN 


MAKING 
A WILL! 


it 


| er draw your Will 
‘ ts Have your lawy 


| CAN ALSO WEL 


Worth his Weight in Words? 


My advice 
son? 
Don't! 


more husbands 


knew whot many 


widows could tell 

m, there'd be fewer wives nomed Executrix of 
Don't wish a burdensome responsibility ond 
fe. When you hove 


Will 
unfamiliar task on your wif 
lawyer draw your Will, nome o dependable 
rporate Executor—our experienced institution, we 


uggest We will welcome your inquiry at ony time 
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Its a Big Step 


one bad apple can 
spoil the barrel: 


‘om childhood to adulthood. You might help 


with on experienced trustee such as our institutio moll error in drafting your Will might force o court 


AS 
(OUR LONG EXPERIENCE AS 
| mh PROTECT YOUR FAMILY 


+ He has the experience to avoid such pitfalls 


THINK IT OVER — THEN COME IN AND 
TALK IT OVER WITH OUR TRUST OFFICER 
YOU WILL BE UNDER NO OBLIGATION. 


FOR COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE, SEE US 


ist in legal matters A 


wyer is a special 
we document. Don't draw 


Will is a vital legal 

wr own Will —that’s your a 
ye 

ops 

Have him doit, and avoid misstep 


WILLS were harder to 


change 4800 years ago 


be costly to your family 


e of estate arrangements 
es as Executor Trustee may 


1 family setup. Why not see your 
lawyer now? Meanwhile, look into the possible 
advantages of naming us Executor-Trustee 


you wand to? 


eft outright to ine \perienced 
Proceeds of life insuranc 


re reahzeo mat he and his financial help mght not 
be available when it came time to meet the expense 
of college for his children. So he set up @ speciol 
trust under his Will—naming o corporate Trustee 
(our institution) for the dependability of its continu 
ing life and broad investment experience 


the primary purpose you 


Perhops © Trust orrangement with us would best 
serve the needs of those who depend on you 
Come in with your lawyer for @ discussion! 


... that sell SERVICES 


A.B.A. “BLUE RIBBON” 


Trust N ewspaper Advertisements 


| Stow will 
YouR ESTATE 
Mealt out? 


| 


| 


dealer's choice” by making 
a legally acceptable Will. Otherwise the 
cards may be stacked against those whom 
you want your Property to benefit. Fixed 
laws determine the distribution of estate 
Property where there is no Will. Make a 
Will soon—and have your lawyer draw it 


| 
| You can have 
| 
| 


FOR COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE. seE us 


The paperwork 
_\is ENDLESS 


\ 


ond it 


is just part of the com 


plicated tosk 
foces the Executrin of sk that 


fowyer draw your W; 
ill, why not name Our experi 

enced institution Executor t© spare your wif 

Needless burden of work ond worry? ~~ 


ARRANGE AN APPOINTMENT aT YOUR OWN 
CONVENIENCE TO. TAUC WITH OUR TRUST OFFICER 


Trust series #BR-T consists of 
12 ads, complete in mat form, 
ready for the newspaper to 
add your institution's signature. 
Total cost: $11.75. To order, 
write: Advertising Department, 
American Bankers Association, 


12 E. 36 St., New York 16, NY. 


CHANGE... 
| we | IN MAKING A WILL | 
| | | 
| 4 
for educational and other “growing-up"” needs to declare your entire Will invalid! Have your lawyer | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | |__| 
IF YOU ARE 
Bp | Bi 274) | 
tate H Changing your Will, with the help of your law 
| & thought Life Insurance 
ahead } de what 
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Some PR Problems 


ALLAN HERRICK 


The Case of the “Complaint” 
Department 


Situation: While attending a trade convention you are 


taken on a tour of one of the nation’s largest retail 
establishments. You are impressed by a department 
labeled “Complaints.” Nicely furnished and without 
counters, store representatives here deal informally 
with customers at small desks scattered about the 
room. 

When you return to your bank you ponder over 
the possibility of better handling of complaints in a 
bank. You begin by asking each of the commercial 
tellers to list for you, over a period of three months, 
complaints of every type that they receive. At the 
end of the 90-day period you are surprised at the 
number and variety of complaints. Customers men- 
tion that the air conditioning is set too high, service 
charges are unreasonable, exchange charges on non- 
par items are unjustified, banks should have an 
after-hour window, janitors mop the tile floor before 
closing time, and a host of other objections. You 
consider these complaints significant in your public 
relations program and ponder the following courses 
of action: 


What Would You Do? 


(Solutions used in meeting these problems 
will be found at the end of the article) 


Advertising Manager, Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 


Solutions: (a) Talk with your management about pos- 
sible elimination of some of the sources of complaint. 
(b) Conduct an advertising campaign stressing your 
high standard of customer service. You hope that 
this will induce tellers to live up to your claims for 
them. 

(c) Hold staff meetings, discuss the complaints, and 
try to find ways to avoid them. 

(d) Set up a department, or procedure, for all com- 
plaints to be handled by an officer. 

Your Recommendation: As public relations officer of 
your bank, what course of action should you pursue? 


The Case of the Gambling Cashier 


Situation: Your president calls you into his office and, 


after closing the door, discloses that your bank will 
in a few days take over the assets of a defaulting 
competitor. He states that the auditors of the FDIC 
have been in the city for several days ascertaining 
the amount of loss resulting from the activities of 
a cashier whose frequent trips to visit his “city cor- 
respondent” were in reality trips to a neighboring 
gambling spot. 
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Problem: Your president states that he wishes a sug- 
gestion from you regarding the handling of publicity 
for the take-over in such a fashion to create the 
least possible alarm in the community and the least 
interruption of your bank’s very successful and ag- 
gressive new business program. 

Solutions: You consider some of the following: 

(a) At all costs keep the name of your bank out of 
the papers.. If it appears in any form, careless 
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readers may assume that your bank is in some way 
involved in the defalcation. 

(b) Refer all reporters to the auditors of the FDIC. 
This will insure a brief story and restrict unrest. 
(c) Issue a brief release, stating that you will take 
over the assets of the defaulted bank and assuring 
the community that there is no cause for alarm. 

(d) Do a joint story with the FDIC auditors cover- 
ing only the fact of the defalcation, news of the pay- 
ment of losses by the FDIC, and naming your bank 


The Case of the Alcoholic 
City Editor 


Situation: The talented and brilliant city editor of a 
leading daily in your city is an alcoholic. His per- 
sonal habits have led him into debt. Prominent among 
his creditors is the bank for which you handle public 
relations. The editor is in arrears on his FHA loan 
at your bank and is behind with his payments on a 
personal loan. 

Problem: Loan officers of your bank have arrived at a 
point where action is required. They are fully aware 
of the desirability of holding the city editor’s good- 
will. They realize that stories about your bank fre- 
quently cross his desk and that he is in a position to 
do the bank great harm if he wishes to do so. The 
city editor has phoned you personally pointing out 
the key position he holds with respect to your opera- 
tions and stating flatly that he expects favored treat- 
ment on his loans. 

Solutions: As you see it, several courses of action are 
open to your bank: 

(a) Charge off the loans and keep the editor’s good 
will. 


The “Com plaint” Department 


THIS public relations officer never got to take any ac- 
tion. The cashier of the bank discovered the fact of 
the complaints being listed and became very angry. 
In his view, a bank could have but two classes of cus- 
tomers—“‘loyal” and “disgruntled.” All complainants 
were listed under the second category. The cashier 
went to a senior officer of the bank and characterized 
the public relation man’s endeavors as “spying.” The 
latter was told sympathetically that while his eager- 
hess was appreciated it would be better for all concerned 
if he devoted himself to writing advertising. 


The Gambling Cashier 


THIS bank chose Plan (e). Results were excellent. Al- 
though the FDIC auditors were fatigued from round- 
the-clock work and were far from headquarters in 
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as succeeding to the business of the closed insti- 
tution. 
(e) Do a factual story jointly with the FDIC audi- 
tors giving complete data about the defalcation and 
merger, the amount of loss, number of depositors 
covered by the FDIC insurance, number not covered 
and for how much, and all other facts pertinent to 
the event. 

Your Position: As the public relations officer of your 
bank, which of the above should you recommend? 


(b) Charge off the personal loan. Insist that pay- 

ments be made on the FHA. 

(c) Secure the publisher’s help in inducing his edi- 

tor to pay up. 

(d) Demand that all payments be made when due. 
Your Recommendation: In the light of all the facts, 

which course should you recommend for your bank? 


DRAWINGS BY DOUG 


Washington, they showed a remarkable grasp of the 
public relations aspects of the failure and the resulting 
pay-off. Complete figures were given to newsmen. In 
addition, auditors posed for news cameramen showing 
auditing work being done, accounts being verified, and 
pay-off taking place. The entire community was made 
aware that the FDIC emblem on a bank window was 
more than an attractive decoration. Not only did the 
successor bank hold most of the transferred business 
but in addition received within a few days large deposits 
from residents of neighboring towns. 


The Alcoholic City Editor 


THE bank chose Plan (d) and insisted on regular pay- 
ments. The editor flew into a rage, found a source of 
funds elsewhere, and paid off the loan. Thereafter, dur- 
ing a long and active career, broken only by brief 
periods spent in treatment for alcoholism, he consigned 
to the wastebasket every story that came to his atten- 
tion from the bank’s news bureau and deleted its name 
from every story he happened to see. Out of pride, 
the bank never complained to the publisher. 
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This is the first in a series on 
special purpose bank advertising 
programs. 


lanta has made a 50% gain in 

savings deposits with the aid 
of a promotional campaign that em- 
phasized interest rate and conve- 
nience. Newspapers, television, radio 
and direct mail were used exten- 
sively. 

“The savings campaign at the 
outset was frankly an effort to 
shout, first 214% and then 3% as 
loud as we could,” says Vice-presi- 
dent George Goodwin. ‘Although 
surveys show that interest rates are 
not an overwhelming factor in the 
placement of savings accounts, we 
found that by promoting the rate 
as well as the convenience of bank- 
ing under one roof, we built a tre- 
mendous increase in savings. 


Tis First National Bank of At- 


“Man and Wife" Series 


“In midsummer 1957 the savings 
and loan associations increased 
their rate to 4%. That was when 
we shifted to a man-and-wife series 
[see the samples] that emphasized 
convenience and other aspects of 


First National savings, as well as 
the interest rate. 

“We have increased savings from 
slightly less than $30,000,000 to 
more than $45,000,000 in 17 months. 
The increase was most spectacular 
after we went to 3% and redoubled 
our savings promotion.” 


“Be Human" 


First National’s advertising phi- 
losophy is “Be understanding and 
human,” and the bank follows this 
precept in selling all its services. 
Testimonials and other forms of 
personality advertising built around 
vivid photographs and pictures help 
establish and maintain a pleasant 
relationship with the public. Ads— 
particularly for consumer loans— 
frequently suggest a visit with 
“The Man with the Plan” at the 
bank. 

The correspondent banking series, 
published this year, pays tribute to 
all banks and all bank people. Each 
tells a story about a person in a 
bank; teller, president, cashier, etc. 
By dramatizing these people as in- 
dividuals, First National seeks to 
dramatize the whole banking busi- 
ness and its services to communities 
everywhere. 


The three ads on this page helped the bank build savings deposits 


All right, tell you 
why we save at 
First National! 


“We want security— money in the bank ... we 
want a new home, vacations and other nice 


~ 


things . .. we want the convenience of saving 
where we bank ... we want guaranteed 3% 
interest . . . most of all we want a regular sav- 
ings plan where we can be sure of saving some- 
thing every payday . . . we get that with First 


National's automatic savings plan where we 


pay ourselves first!” 


40,000 cthers too! What about YOU? 


THE Fit NATIONAL BANK 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“YOU 
Will Like Saving the 
Firet National Way!" 


“So convenient .. . 
where you bonk!” 


"Se profitable . . . 


guoranteed 3% interest!” 


"$e reguior . . « 
every payday!’ 


hove what you've been 
saving for!” 


SO WHAT? 


So you, too, can have convenience, profit, 
safety, security and ...S0-0-0-0 soon... all 
those good things you want by saving reg- 
ularly at First National Bank. So see 
The Man With a Plan for you in your 


neighborhood. 


\ 


at NATIONAL BANK 


and get //(/° conveniences too! 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Operation Deep Freeze. Last vear, to prepare Antarctic base sites for the 
present International Geophysical Year, U. S. Navy Task Force 43 made an 
almost complete circle around Antarctica. Lead vessel was the USS Glacier, 
powerful pride of the Navy's icebreaker fleet. In this startling picture, the 
Glacier pokes her tough steel nose into the desolate Atka Bay ice barrier so 
that scientists and Navy men can reconnoiter and plant the American flag. 


The Finest Printing is Done on Clay. High-gloss papers (called enamel- 
coated) are covered with a thin coating of smooth, hard, lustrous clay to keep 
printing inks from being absorbed into the paper fibers. That clay is mixed 
in tanks like this one. Tanks are stainless steel because nothing else can with- 
stand the grinding action of the clay and at the same time keep it pure and 
white. In fact, this stainless tank has lasted seven times as long as the pre- 
Vious non-stainless tank. 


High Line At Low Cest. These gigantic 
electrical transmission towers are 198 feet 
high—because they must provide 100 feet of 
clearance for ships passing underneath in 
Old Tampa Bay, Florida. By using a special 
USS Man-TEN High Strength Steel, 614 
tons were trimmed off the weight of each 
tower. The total money saving for four 
towers amounted to $7,200... far more than 
the slight extra cost of the high strength 
steel. Another job well done with steel! 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


American Bridge . 
Consolidated Western Steel . 

Tennessee Coal & Iron... 
United States Steel Supply . 


. American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence... 
. Gerrard Steel Strapping . 
United States Steel Homes. 
Divisions of United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 


Columbia-Geneva Steel 
. National Tube . . . Oil Well Supply 
United States Steel Products 


Union Supply Company - United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atlas Cement Company 
USS and MAN-TEN are registered trademarks of United States Steel 
Watch the Uniied States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Canada’s Legislative Program 


CANADA’S new Parliament opened at mid-October under the 
direction of the Progressive-Conservatives, elected to power for 
the first time in 22 years, and with the majestic influence of Queen 
Elizabeth, as Queen of Canada, and her consort Prince Philip. 
It was an historic occasion for Canada and a most stately and 
impressive ceremony, as well as a brilliant spectacle. For the 
first time in Canadian history, the Sovereign read the Speech 
from the Throne, heretofore done by the Crown representative, 
the Governor-General, and always the Government’s declaration 


of its legislative program. 


HE Canadian legislative pro- 
gram is in line with the elec- 


tion campaign promises of the 
Progressive - Conservative leader 
John Diefenbaker, who, with his 
customary forcefulness, has already 
implemented some of his proposals 
and intends to get early action on 
the rest of them. It is not a big 
program, but it involves heavy com- 
mitments which may strain the gov- 
ernment’s finances, particularly dur- 
ing the remaining five months of its 
fiscal year, in which period an in- 
crease in revenues may be reversed 
under more unfavorable economic 
conditions than those of the first 
part of the year. 
The program includes higher old- 
age pensions and allowances for 


crippled and blind people; cash ad-— 


vances to western farmers on wheat 
which they have to store on their 
land because of serious storage 
shortage in elevators; and some re- 
duction in income taxes. The pro- 
gram has met with only mild criti- 
cism from the opposition parties, 
which, while combined, outnumber 
the Progressive-Conservatives, are 
not anxious to overthrow the gov- 
ernment and so force an early elec- 
tion. This is true particularly of 
the Liberals, who form the strong- 
est opposition, for they are to ap- 
point a new leader next January to 
succeed 75-year-old Louis St. Lau- 
rent and must then reorganize over 
the next several months their po- 
litical forces. Accordingly, the gov- 
ernment’s program is likely to be 
approved with only minor amend- 
ments. 

The government’s major problems 
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are with trade relations, not only 
those with the United States but, 
also, those with Britain and, in fact, 
with the entire British Common- 
wealth. As was to be expected, Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s proposal to switch 
15% of Canada’s imports to Britain 
has turned out to be a formidable, 
if not impossible, task, for one rea- 
son because American exporters are 
firmly established in the Canadian 
market, and, for another, because 
it is quite unlikely that Britain 
could supply in reasonable time the 
$600,000,000 in exports which would 
be necessary for the switch. At a 
meeting of Commonwealth Ministers 
of Finance in September, the British 
representatives proposed a startling 
move; namely, free trade between 
their country and Canada within a 
period of about 15 years. This was 
coldly received by the Canadian peo- 
ple and hotly opposed by Canadian 
industries, now suffering severely 


Two days of Cabinet- 
level economic talks 
between U. S. and 
Canadian representa- 
tives took place in 
Washington in early 
October. Wheat was 
the main topic. 
Shown at the end of 
the conference are, 
left to right, Cana- 
dian Minister of Ag- 
riculture Douglas S. 
Harkness, U. S. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, 
and Canadian Min- 
ister of Finance Don- 
ald Fleming 


CHARLES M. SHORT 


from foreign competition both in 
Canada and abroad. 

This competition in the Canadian 
market comes from all directions— 
from Asia, Latin America, and Con- 
tinental Europe, as well as from the 
United States and Britain, and in 
recent years it has given Canada the 
doubtful honor of being the world’s 
largest importer on a per capita 
basis—twice as large, relatively, as 
Britain and, on the same basis, four 
times as large as the United States. 
Eventually, however, freer trade 
may be developed between Canada 
and other Commonwealth countries, 
and this subject will be discussed 
at a meeting next summer. 


American-Canadian Discussions 


Recent discussions in Washington 
between American and Canadian 
Cabinet officers were far from satis- 
factory to Canada. They resulted 
only in assurances on the American 
side that no further efforts would 
be made to cause more disruption 
in the international wheat market 
than those already taken to reduce 
American excess holdings of this 
grain. Admittedly, these had had 
adverse effects on Canada’s grain 
exports. No assurances could be 
given of no import restrictions on 
Canadian surpluses of minerals. 
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How Valuable Is Recognition? 


James D. Robinson, Jr., Chairman, The First National Bank of Atlanta, says: 


“In the new South, as in other thriving areas, 
companies use industrial advertising in an 
effort to hold down the cost of sales. Industry’s 
financial partners should encourage the efficient 
use of advertising to perform basic selling 
functions for the salesman. Certainly investing 
funds to stimulate recognition of a company’s 
name is just good business.” 

There is no faster, more economical way of 
building company and product recognition than 
by consistent advertising in leading business 


and industrial publications. Such advertising 
can help build a strong demand for securities 
at the same time it accomplishes its primary 
task of building sales. 

If you have a financial interest or respon- 
sibility in a company, encourage its manage- 
ment to invest adequately in advertising. You 
will find that McGraw-Hill business and 
technical publications, read by key men in 
industry, provide the most efficient way to 
reach many of today’s major markets. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated + 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Jesness were honored at the banquet concluding the fifth annual Bankers Agricultural Credit Conference in 
St. Paul, sponsored jointly by the University of Minnesota and the Minnesota Bankers Association. Harold Macy, dean, 
Institute of Agriculture, UofM, eulogized Dr. Jesness for his work as an educator; Jesse W. Tapp, chairman, Bank of 
America, praised his contribution to banking; and Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean of Agriculture, Purdue University, praised his 
leadership in education, banking, and agriculture. About 275 bankers attended the dinner, of whom 150 took part in the 
conference. Examining the scroll presented to Dr. Jesness by the MBA are, left to right, Dr. Butz; Herman G. Hamre, 
MBA president and president, State Bank of Wood Lake, Minn.; Mr. Tapp; Dr. Jesness; Dean Macy; and Mrs. Jesness 


Factors Affecting Farm Land Prices 


O. B. JESNESS 


Dr. JESNESS is a@ member of the 
Advisory Council of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. He is professor 
and head emeritus of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


farm picture. Prices received 

by farmers have slipped very 
decidedly from their postwar peaks 
of a decade ago and of the subse- 
quent Korean period. Farmers, how- 
ever, have been called upon to pay 
prices for many of their require- 
ments which have shown a rising 
trend. The result has been to 
tighten the cost-price squeeze on 
farmers and to keep the farm “re- 


\ STRANGE paradox exists in the 
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The land price situation and its inflationary aspects 
call for some careful study and appraisal by farm- 
ers, by bankers and other suppliers of credit, by 
investors in farm land, and by the public generally. 


lief” political pot boiling. Land 
prices, however, seem to have ig- 
nored the farm price and income 
situation in that they have con- 
tinued their upward march. 

The index: of farm land prices for 
the United States on July 1, 1957 
stood at 151 (1947-49 as 100). The 
rise during the previous year was 
8%, of which 3% came during the 
months March through June. This 
is the largest increase in any 12 
months since 1951. The increase 
since 1940 has been relatively 
greater than in other general price 
indexes, showing that land has more 
than held its own during the period 
of inflationary rise. 

Does this imply that land buyers 
are not concerned with current re- 


turns to farmers? Are they over- 
looking that the value of land is the 
current worth of the future incomes 
it is expected to yield? Or can it 
be that the farm future looks so rosy 
to them that it offsets widespread 
dissatisfaction with current farm in- 
comes? 

If so, how does this jibe with the 
fact that we are not making much 
headway in balancing capacity to 
produce with available farm mar- 
kets? Does it run counter to well- 
informed guesses that surplus clouds 
are likely to remain in the farm sky 
for a period of years? If not, how 
are we to explain this behavior? 


Inflation Is a Factor 
There are a variety of factors 
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which play a part. One of these cer- 
tainly is inflation. But prices of 
farm products are not responding 
to inflationary influences at this time 
because of the surpluses of some 
farm products which overhang the 
market. This is unlike the war pe- 
riod when demand was pressing on 
supplies. Inflation is not helping the 
farmer but instead is taking its toll 
in the form of rising costs and re- 
duced net. The farm price picture 
does not provide any grounds for an 
inflationary boost in farm land 
prices. 

However, this does not rule out 
other ways in which inflation may 
operate. Real estate is viewed as 
one of the better hedges against in- 
fation and the loss in value of the 
dollar to which it leads. The same 
applies to common stocks and other 
equities. The fact that stocks re- 
cently were at levels where current 
returns no longer had much appeal 
has led some to look elsewhere. Some 
nonfarm people are continuing to 
buy farms. Not all of this is due to 
inflation but it is a factor. 


Farms on Market Limited 


But let us not go overboard with 
regard to farms passing out of the 
ownership of the operators. Were 
this general we would see a decided 
step-up in farm tenancy. This has 
not occurred. We must look else- 
where for the major reasons for the 
continued rise in land prices. 

One of these certainly is the lim- 
ited number of farms on the market. 
Voluntary transfers of farms dur- 
ing the year ending in March 1957, 
were only about 31 per thousand 
farms, or about three in each hun- 
dred. There were only about 9,000 
distress transfers in the United 
States during the year, compared 
with 223,000 in 1932. Foreclosures 
are not adding noticeably to the sup- 
ply on the market. 


Larger Farm Trend Continues 


The trend towards larger, and 
hence fewer, farms is continuing, 
apparently at an increased rate. This 
is part of the process of fitting farm 
units to modern mechanization and 
technology. The family farm is not 
disappearing; it is growing larger as 
it needs to in many cases. The op- 
portunity of enlarging a farm by 
buying all or part of an adjacent or 
nearby farm shows up very rarely 
With so few farms on the market. 
This adds to the willingness of neigh- 
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boring farmers to bid on farms. They 
will weigh the gains in returns and 
savings in unit costs in deciding 
what they can pay. A stiff price 
when averaged with the cost of the 
existing unit may result in a reason- 
able over-all figure for the farm. 
Such buyers are providing strong 
competition in many instances. The 
fact that a sizable proportion of 
buyers are farmers suggests that 
they are a potent factor in the pres- 
ent land market. 

Not all of the farm purchasers are 
in this class, however. Some are 
tenants who want to acquire a farm 
of their own and others are young 
men just starting in farming. For 
them, the higher land prices may 
present some real problems, particu- 
larly where a large share of the pur- 
chase price is borrowed. 


Government Program Effects 


While the effects of Government 
farm programs on land prices can- 
not be measured with any exactness, 
they cannot be ignored. Brief ref- 
erence to several angles may be in 
order. Price supports are in effect 
on the six basics (wheat, cotton, 
corn, tobacco, rice, peanuts), on 
some other specified commodities, 
such as dairy products, wool, and 
sugar, and some selected products 
as feed grains and soybeans. Acre 


allotments are in effect on the basics 
and market quotas apply to them 
(except corn) under given supply 
conditions. Allotments and quotas 
are rights which attach to the land 
and have values which enter into 
land prices in case of transfers. This 
effect is extensively recognized in 
the case of a crop such as tobacco 
where the “rights” acquire a real 
market value. They are not without 
effect for other crops. Because sup- 
port programs apply only to some 
products and do not affect all areas 
or farms alike, their bearing on land 
prices varies from area to area. 

Neither farmers nor the Congress 
have indicated any overpowering 
desire for strict controls of acres di- 
verted from basic crops. Lack of 
restriction has spread the surplus to 
other lines, especially feed grains 
and this in turn threatens to spill 
over into livestock. Lack of restric- 
tions has added to the sale attrac- 
tiveness of farms with good acre 
allotments. To the extent that Gov- 
ernment programs have added to 
production and incomes they have 
tended to contribute to higher land 
prices. 


“Drag” on Adjustments 


Attaching rights to produce to the 
land tends to put a “drag’’ on ad- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 


Dr. Jesness Honored by A.B.A. 


Wee presiding at the final 
session of the National Agri- 


cultural Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers Association in 
Chicago last month, Dr. O. B. Jes- 
ness was presented with a leather 
bound, illuminated testimonial. It 
was signed in behalf of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association by Pres- 
ident Joseph C. Welman, Executive 
Vice-president Merle E. Selecman, 
and Agricultural Commission 
Chairman Harry W. Schaller. The 
testimonial reads: 


“In recognition of over 37 years 
of service to agriculture as a pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics in 
the Land-Grant College System, as 
a member of numerous public and 
private organizations, as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council of the 
American Bankers Association’s 
Agricultural Commission for the 
past 13 years, this testimonial of 
appreciation and affection is pre- 
sented to 


OSCAR BERNARD JESNESS 


“<O.B.,’ as he is known to his 
many friends everywhere, has dis- 
played a keen interest in the ob- 
jectives of the Agricultural Com- 
mission in promoting broader 
banking service to farmers. His 
high intellect, sound judgment, 
keen sense of humor, and exten- 
sive knowledge of agricultural 
economics—a field in which he is 
a recognized authority—have en- 
abled him to make a valuable con- 
tribution to the work of the Com- 
mission and to country banking. 
He is a great force for sound agri- 
cultural policies. He has won the 
affection and esteem of all those 
who have been privileged to be as- 
sociated with him in the work of 
the American Bankers Association. 

.“As he retires as head of the 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at the University of Minne- 
sota, we express our gratitude to 
‘O.B.’ for what he has done and 
for what he is—a great educator, 
a fine public servant, a construc- 
tive leader whose influence will be 
with us for many years to come.” 
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Survey of Service Charge Trends 
Study Covers 5,287 Banks 


VER 51% of the smaller bank members of the 
QO American Bankers Association replied to a de- 

tailed service charge questionnaire distributed 
by the Association’s Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission. This unusually high percentage, which rep- 
resents 5,287 of the 10,321 commercial banks in that 
group with total assets of less than $7,500,000, leads 
the Commission to conclude that there is an increased 
interest in service charge practices on the part of banks 
throughout the country. A similar survey conducted 
during 1950 among banks in the same size group pro- 
duced 2,406 replies. 

The survey is another step in an over-all program of 
keeping banks continually informed as to the national 
picture regarding costs and service charges and, at the 
same time, recommending that service charge plans be 
sound and that they be based on a thorough knowledge 
of costs and earnings. Since 1946, as part of its activ- 
ities, the Commission has been recommending that the 
smaller banks consider the adoption of the simplified 
plan of analysis for regular checking accounts. This 
method is described in the A.B.A. booklet, A Com- 
plete Service Charge Program for Smaller Banks. The 
survey results indicated that 1,320 smaller banks were 
using the recommended plan, which provides for a 
maintenance charge, a single per-item rate, and an 
earnings credit allowance based on minimum balance, 
and which, for the purpose of the survey, has been 
identified as “Simplified Analysis—Regular Form.” An- 


other group of banks, 1,020 in number, were using a 
modified form of simplified analysis which provides for 
charges based on earnings and expenses per account 
but leans toward complete analysis through applica- 
tion of various item rates, while retaining features of 
the simplified form, such as the use of minimum or 
average balance without float or reserve deductions 
for earnings credit purposes. 

Although these facts are encouraging, L. M. Schwartz, 
chairman of the Commission and president of the 
Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kans., points out that there 
is still much need for improvement, and, therefore, the 
Commission will continue its efforts. 

In addition to Mr. Schwartz, the members of the 
Country Bank Operations Commission are: C. A. Beau- 
jon, Jr., president, Canaan (Conn.) National Bank: 
K. G. Braley, president, Farmers Exchange Bank, 
Cherokee, Okla.; H. P. Burdette, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Mount Airy, Md.; J. Carlander, president, 
State Bank of Faribault, Minn.; D. A. Fuller, president, 
Citizens National Bank, Wellsville, N. Y.; L. G. Har- 
mon, president, First National Bank, Riverton, Wyo.; 
J. V. Johnson, president, Johnson County Bank, Te- 
cumseh, Nebr.; C. B. McLeod, president, Bank of 
Crestview, Fla.; G. E. Parker, executive vice-president, 
Peoples Bank, Hazard, Ky.; L. G. Sadler, president, 
Citizens Bank, Cookeville, Tenn.; R. B. Will, president 
Vinton County National Bank, McArthur, Ohio; T. G. 
Wilson, president, First State Bank, Conway, Ark. 


RESULTS OF SERVICE CHARGE SURVEY—1957 


REGULAR CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


TYPES OF PLANS IN USE 
ANALYSIS 
Charge on basis of earnings and expenses per account. 
Simplified analysis— 
Regular form 
Modified form 
(44.26) 
Complete analysis ¢ (1.31) 


2,409 45.57 
MEASURED 
Allowance of ‘‘free’’ checks, either for units 
of balance maintained or for basic charge 
made when balances fall below specified 
minimums 
FLat 
Uniform charges made on accounts with 
balances below specified minimums or on 
all accounts. Activity not considered. 
Irem Rate 
Charge on basis of activity only. 
COMBINATION PLANS 
Flat-measured 
Flat-item rate 
Flat-analysis 
Flat-measured-analysis 
Flat-measured-item rate 


MISCELLANEOUS PLANS 
Plans that do not lend themselves to classifica- 
tion on any of the above bases. Included 
in this group are reports that could not be 
accurately classified because they were in- 
complete. 
No Service CHARGE PLans 


TOTAL 


SPECIAL (P.A.Y.C.) CHECKING 
ACCOUNTS 


Total banks in survey 5,287 
Number using special checking accounts 1,166 22.05% 
Of the 5,287 reports received, 1,166 (22.05%) indicated 
that, in addition to their regular service charge plans, they 
made special checking accounts available to customers 
Many of these banks indicated that they made their spe- 
cial checks available on a per-book basis, with most books 
containing 10, 15, or 20 checks. 
The per-check charges (sold either by book or per check) 
were found to be as follows: 


Charges per Special Check 


13 banks charge 3¢ per check 

16 banks charge 4¢ per check 

272 banks charge 5¢ per check 

18 banks charge i¢ per check 

65 banks charge 6 2¢¢ per check 

20 banks charge per check 

108 banks charge o¢ per check 

31 banks charge per check 

34 banks charge g¢ per check 

10 banks charge per check 

499 banks charge 10¢ per check 

24 banks charge 12 '4¢ per check 

38 banks charge various amounts 

18 banks did not report charge 
1,166 

In addition to rates for special checks, some of the banks 
using these plans indicated that they also had established 
charges on these accounts for maintenance, deposits, re- 
mittance items deposited, not sufficient funds, overdrafts 
postdated checks, return items, certified checks, stop pay- 
ments, inactive accounts, mailing regular statements, issu- 
ing statements other than those regularly furnished, use of 
form other than that supplied, and a monthly minimum. 
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ANALYSIS PLANS 


Total banks in survey 5,287 

Number using analysis plans 2,409 45.57% 
The 2,409 banks using analysis plans are divided into 

three classifications, as follows: 


1,320 banks—Simplified Analysis-Regular Form 

Analyzing on basis of earnings and expenses per account 
but taking advantage of short cuts, such as limiting the 
application of charges to a few items, using not more 
than two item rates, and allowing earnings credit on the 
basis of minimum balance. In cases where two rates 
are used, the lower rate is applied only to local clearing 
items deposited. These plans can take advantage of the 
short cut “chart method” of determining charges. (This 
is the method recommended by the Country Bank Op- 
erations Commission of the A.B.A. in the booklet, A Com- 
plete Service Charge Program for Smaller Banks. 


1,020 banks—Simplified Analysis-Modified Form 


Analyzing on basis of earnings and expenses per account 
but leaning toward complete analysis through application 
of various item rates, yet retaining some of the features 
of simplified analysis, such as the use of minimum or 
average balance without float or reserve deductions for 
determining earnings credit allowance. 


€9 banks—Complete Analysis 


Analyzing on basis of earnings and expenses per account 
whereby all the various items are taken into considera- 
tion, with individual rates applied to each, and with 
earnings credit allowed on basis of average balances less 
float and/or reserve deductions. 


The following variations were found in charges and al- 
lowances by the 2,409 banks using analysis plans: 


Maintenance 
342 banks charge 25¢ per month 
40 banks charge 30¢ per month 
126 banks charge 35¢ per month 
93 banks charge 40¢ per month 
,448 banks charge 50¢ per month 
28 banks charge 60¢ per month 
96 banks charge 75¢ per month 
25 banks charge $1.00 per month 
32 banks make various charges on 
various bases 
179 banks either make no charge or 
- - did not report amount 
2,409 


“On Us" Checks Paid 
21 banks charge 2¢ per check paid 
844 banks charge 3¢ per check paid 
696 banks charge 4¢ per check paid 
733 banks charge 5¢ per check paid 
44 banks charge 6¢ per check paid 
16 banks charge 7¢ per check paid 
29 banks make various charges 
26 banks either make no charge or 
did not report amount 


2,409 


Remittance (Transit) Items Deposited 


21 banks charge 1¢ per item 
31 banks charge 1 4¢ per item 
284 bankscharge 2¢ per item 
15 banks charge 2}4¢ per item 


MEASURED PLANS 


Total banks in survey 5,287 ; 
Number using measured plans 616 11.65% 


The 616 banks using measured plans are divided into four 
classifications, as follows: 
69 banks—Allow certain number of “free’’ checks on all 
accounts. Rate placed on activity in excess of “free” al- 
lowance. 
116 banks—Allow certain number of “free” checks per 
aes of balance. Rate placed on activity in excess of “free” 
allowance. 
252 banks—Allow certain number of “free” checks for 
basic charge on balances below specified minimums. Bal- 
ances above specified minimums permitted “free’’ checks 
per unit of balance. Rate placed on activity in excess of 
“free’’ allowance. 
179 banks—Allow “free” checks per unit of balance above 
specified minimums. Basic charge made on balances below 
specified minimums for which no “free” checks are allowed. 
Activity charged for at per item rates on balances below 
specified minimums and in excess of “free” allowances 
on balances above specified minimums. 

The following variations were found in “free” check al- 
lowances by the 616 banks using these plans: 


Free’ Check Allowances 


10 banks allow 3‘‘free’’ checks for basie charge on minimum balances 
12 banks allow 4‘‘free’’ checks for basic charge on minimum balances 
129 banks allow 5‘‘free’’ checks for basic charge on minimum balances 
68 banks allow 10‘‘free’’ checks for basic charge on minimum balances 
13 banks allow 1 ‘‘free’’ check per $10 of balance for basic charge 
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banks charge 3¢ per item 
banks charge 4¢ per item 
banks charge 5¢ per item 
banks charge 6¢ per item 
banks charge 10¢ per item 
banks make various charges 
banks either make no charge 
or did not report amount 


Local Clearing Items Deposited 
94 banks charge 1¢ per item 
21 banks charge 1 4¢ per item 
126 banks charge 2¢ per item 
67 banks charge 3¢ per item 
30 banks charge 4¢ per item 
49 banks charge 5¢ per item 
7 banks make various charges 
2,015 banks either make no charge or 
are only bank in town so 
do not have these itema 


2.409 


Deposit Tickets 


19 banks charge 2¢ per deposit ticket 
249 banks charge 3¢ per deposit ticket 
238 banks charge 4¢ per deposit ticket 
341 banks charge 5¢ per deposit ticket 

33 banks charge 6¢ per deposit ticket 

11 banks charge 10¢ per deposit ticket 

16 banks make various charges 

1,502 banks either make no charge or did 
not report amount 


2,409 


Bases For Earnings Credit Allowances 
1,937 banks allow earnings credit on basis of minimum ledger balance 
378 banks allow earnings credit on basis of average ledger balance 
46 banks allow earnings credit on basis of average loanable balance 

(float and reserves deducted) 
19 banks allow earnings credit on basis of average collected balance 
(float deducted) 
4 banks allow earnings credit on basis of minimum ledger balance 
(reserves deducted) 

25 banks did not report bases 


2,409 


Earnings Credit Allowance Rates 

27 banks allow earnings credit at rate of 4¢ per $100 of balance 
19 banks allow earnings credit at rate of 8¢ per $100 of balance 
13 banks allow earnings credit at rate of 814¢ per $100 of balance 
1,637 banks allow earnings credit at rate of 10¢ per $100 of balance 
57 banks allow earnings credit at rate of 12¢ per $100 of balance 
28 banks allow earnings credit at rate of 12 4¢ per $100 of balance 
233 banks allow earnings credit at rate of 15¢ per $100 of balance 
12 banks allow earnings credit at rate of 16¢ per $100 of balance 
39 banks allow earnings credit at rate of 16 3g¢¢ per $100 of balance 
202 banks allow earnings credit at rate of 20¢ per $100 of balance 
22 banks allow earnings credit at rate of 25¢ per $100 of balance 
21 banks allow earnings credit at rate of 30¢ per $100 of balance 

79 banks allow earnings credit at various rates or “‘free’’ ehecks 
per $100 of balance 

20 banks did not report rates 


2,409 


14 banks allow 
25 banks allow 
27 banks allow 


2 ‘‘free’’ checks per $100 of balance 
3 “‘free’’ checks per $100 of balance 
4 ‘*free’’ checks per $100 of balance 


113 banks allow 5 ‘‘free’’ checks per $100 of balance 
109 banks allow 10 “‘free”’ checks per $100 of balance 
89 banks allow various numbers of “‘free’’ checks on various bases 
7 banks did not report number or bases for ‘‘free’’ check allowances 


616 
FLAT PLANS 
Total banks in survey 


Number using flat plans 5 9.55% 


The 505 banks using flat plans make a uniform charge on 
accounts with balances below specified minimums or on al! 
accounts. Activity is not considered. 

The following variations were found in charges by the 
505 banks using these plans: 


Flat Charges 


33 banks charge 25¢ per month on all accounts 
226 banks charge 50¢ per month on all accounts 

23 banks charge $1.00 per month on all accounts 

14 banks charge $1.00 per 6 months on all accounts 

10 banks charge $2.00 per 12 months on all accounts 

65 banks charge 50¢ per month on balances below $ 50. 

16 banks charge 50¢ per month on balances below $100. 

14 banks charge $1.00 per month on balances below $100. 
101 banks charge various amounts on various bases 

3 banks did not report charges or bases 
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ITEM RATE PLANS 


Total banks in survey 5,287 
Number using item rate plans 230 4.35% 


These 230 banks apply rates on activity only. No provi- 
sions are made for earnings credit or maintenance. 

The following variations were found in charges by the 
230 banks using item rate plans: 


“On Us” Checks Paid 
1 bank charges 1¢ per check paid 
46 banks charge 2¢ per check paid 
112 banks charge 3¢ per check paid 
20 banks charge 4¢ per check paid 
39 banks charge 5¢ per check paid 
6 banks charge 10¢ per check paid 

6 banks either make no charge or 

did not report amount 


230 


Remittance (Transit) Items Deposited 


1 banks charge 2¢ per item 
1 banks charge 3¢ per item 


1 
3 


COMBINATION PLANS 


Total banks in survey . 5,287 
Number using combination plans 899 17.00% 


This group of 899 banks uses methods which combine 
features of the flat, measured, analysis, and item rate plans. 


487 banks—Flat-Measured 
Flat charge on all accounts or on balances below specified 
minimums. “Free” checks are allowed for basic charge, 
or per unit of balance, or both. Some of the plans in 
cluced in this group do not make any provisions for 
charges on balances over the minimums. 

278 banks—Flat-Item Rate 
Flat charge on all accounts or on balances below speci- 
fied minimums. Activity is charged for at per item rates. 


5 banks charge 4¢ per item 
25 banks charge 5¢ per item 
2 banks charge 10¢ per item 
156 banks either make no charge or 
did not report amount 


230 


Local Clearing Items Deposited 
2 banks charge 3¢ per item 
2 banks charge 5¢ per item 
226 banks either make no charge 
or are only bank in 
town so do not have 
these items 


230 


Deposit Tickets 
3 banks charge 3¢ per deposit ticket 
4 banks charge 4¢ per deposit ticket 
10 banks charge 5¢ per deposit ticket 
213 banks either make no charge or 
did not report amount 


230 


banks—Flat-Analysis 
Flat charge on accounts with balances below specified 
minimums. Activity charged for at per item rates. Earn- 
ings credit allowed on balances above minimums, 


34 banks—Flat-Measured-Analysis 
Flat charge on balances below specified minimums 
“Free” checks allowed for charge. Rates on activity in 
excess of “free’’ allowances. Accounts with balances 
above specified minimums charged for activity at per 
item rates and allowed earnings credit on basis of bal- 
ances. 

63 banks—Flat-Mcasured-Item Rate 
Flat charge on balances below specified minimums. 
“Free” checks allowed for charge. Rate on activity in 
excess of “free” allowances. Accounts with balances above 
specified minimums charged for activity at per item rates, 


SERVICE CHARGE PLANS IN USE 


A ANALYSIS ...... 

MEASUREO 

FLAT 

ITEM RATE 

COMBINATION: FLAT-MEASURED 
FLAT-ITEM RATE 
FLAT-ANALYSIS 
FLAT-MEASURED-ANAL YSIS 
FLAT-MEASURED-ITEM RATE 

J MISCELLANEOUS AND INCOMPLETE 

K NO SERVICE CHARGE PLANS 


TOTAL FOR US. 


NO REPORTS RECEIVED 
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The Bank that Beat Disaster! 


Brooks Bank and Trust Company of Tor- 
rington, Conn.—a Hanover correspondent 
—was hard-hit when the Naugatuck River 
overflowed its banks and flooded every- 


thing in its path. 


A foot of water covered the main banking 
floor. The bookkeeping and accounting de- 
partments were under five feet of debris 
and water. It was a discouraging situation, 
but the bank knew what it had to do... 
people look to a bank for financial assist- 


ance and guidance, and in a flood crisis 


they are more than ever dependent on it. 


Donning hip boots, the banking staff waded 
into their disaster-stricken building. Tem- 
porary headquarters were set up in a ga- 
rage. A Hanover representative hurried to 
Torrington with a bookkeeping machine 


and a supply of disaster loan applications. 


Brooks Bank and Trust Company was back 
in business a few hours after the Naugatuck 
receded—beating disaster at its own 
game and helping to bring a crippled city 


to its feet. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


HANOVER...THE BANK THAT’S PROUD OF ITS CORRESPONDENTS 
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This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


200 Attend Correspondent 
Banker Farm Conference 


wo hundred correspondent bank- 

ers, agricultural leaders, and 
farmers attended the Conference on 
Agriculture for Bankers and Farm 
Leaders recently sponsored by the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
in Winston-Salem, N. C. Speakers 
included Governor Luther H. 
Hodges; Dr. J. H. Hilton, president 
of Iowa State College and former 
dean of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, North Carolina 
State College; and Jesse D. Jewell, 
chairman, J. D. Jewell, Inc., Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; and top executive officers 
of the bank. 

According to _ Vice-president 
Wayne A. Corpening, “this is one of 
the most outstanding things we do 
for our correspondent bankers.” 

Governor Hodges urged the farm- 
ers to retain their land holdings as 
he believes the population boom will 


bring greater prosperity to farm-. 


ers. 


“Barron's Blasts Subsidy 


ene to the fact that “as of 
mid-summer, the price of farm 
land had advanced to a lofty 151% 
of the pre-Korean level, a gain of 
8% over the previous year, and an 
all-time high,” an editorial in Bar- 
ron’s of November 4 contends that 
the United States cannot afford its 
lavish farm subsidies. 

In a discussion of the failure of 
the farm subsidies and the soil 
bank to stem the tide of rising sur- 
pluses, Barron’s states that the 
“U. S. farm policy is plagued by 
legislation that has been badly con- 
ceived and slyly drawn. The true 
root of the evil, however, lies in 
the fact that its basic formula—to 
keep prices high by limiting produc- 
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tion—has been rendered hopelessly 
and perilously out-of-date by the 
march of technology.” 

Turning to the subject of inflation, 
the editorial states that “inflation, 
to date at least, has been a vast 
windfall for the farmer. However, 
it may prove to be something less 
than permanent. For it has become 
a heavy burden on the rest of the 
population, as consumers and as 
taxpayers. Since the Eisenhower 
Administration took office, the cost 
of farm subsidies has climbed from 
some $3-billion annually to an esti- 
mated $5-billion in the current fiscal 
year. The latter sum comes to more 
than $1,000 for every farm family, 
a truly staggering levy on the public 
purse.” 


“Capital in Agriculture’ — 
Book by A. S. Tostlebe 


CAPITAL IN AGRICULTURE: ITS 
FORMATION AND FINANCING SINCE 
1870. By Dr. Alvin §S. Tostlebe. 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 232 pp. $6. This book is the 
result of a joint study by the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service of the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. 


4 


The purpose of the study was to 
measure and analyze the growth of 
farm capital in the United States 
from 1870 to 1950, to examine the 
financing that accompanied it, and 
to derive some notion of future 
trends. Interim reports of the in- 
vestigation, prepared by Dr. Tost- 
lebe, were published as Occasional 
Paper 44 of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research in 1954 and in 
an article in the Journal of Finance 
for May 1955, entitled ‘Trends in 
Capital Formation and Financing in 
Agriculture.” 


Bankers Subsidize Swine 


Breeder Program 


HROUGH a revolving fund of $700 
Lasaine by the Peoples Bank 
and Trust Company of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., the county agent and assist- 
ant agent of Nash County initiated 
a program to change the _ swine 
breeding in the county from a fatty- 
type to a meaty-type animal. 

Twelve bred meat-type gilts were 
purchased and placed with farmers 
in 10 communities scattered over 
the county. In addition, from the 
revolving fund and from pigs from 
the original 12 gilts, 29 additional 
gilts and eight boars were placed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


At Wachovia’s agricultural conference for correspondent bankers. Left to right, 
Mr. Corpening, Mr. Jewell, North Carolina Commissioner of Agriculture L. Y. 
Ballentine, and Dr. Hilton 
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TALK T 
0 MEN FOR GETTING 


THINGS DONE... 


TRY..- 
IN MANY KINDS OF BUSINESS AND INDUS 


AND THEY'LL TELL YOU... 


IT PAYS TO CALL ON EBASCO BUSINESS CONSULTANTS... 


weeks 
3 | 
For a complete outline of the services Ebasco offers, send for ‘The Inside Story : t BASco : 
of Outside Help.” Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. L., Two Rector %. AS 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. ‘NESS consutt™ 
Consulting Engineering Design &Construction + Financial & Business Studies 
Industrial Relations + Insurance, Pensions & Safety « Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting une 
we & Pricing Research Sales & Public Relations * — Space Planning DALLAS + PORTLAND, ORE. 
ystems, Methods & Budgets + Tax + Valuation and Appraisal - Washington Office SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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in service by the end of 1956, and 
two gilts and four boars were re- 
turned to the chain. 

To date, 129 purebred Yorkshire 
and Hampshire gilts and boars have 
been placed in service in the county. 
Of the original $700, $445 has now 
been returned to the chain for use 
when needed in placing other gilts 
and boars. 

The county agent and his assist- 
ant report that they are pleased 
with the project and feel that the 
quality of hogs will be greatly im- 
proved as a result. 

The Peoples Bank operates a farm 
management service; makes farm 
appraisals; acts as agent to farmers 
wishing to sell their farms; con- 
sults with farm customers on any 
farm management problem; and has 
five farm service officers who are 
active in community affairs. 


Recognition Award to Tapp 


RECOGNITION award for out- 
A standing service to American 
agriculture, particularly 4-H Club 
work, was presented to Jesse W. 
Tapp, chairman of the board, Bank 
of America, Los Angeles, and for- 
mer chairman of the A.B.A. Agricul- 
tural Commission, in a ceremony 
at the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Jesse W. Tapp receives an award for his contribution to agriculture. Left to right, 
Mr. Tapp, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, and Mr. Crosby 


The presentation was made by 
James E. Crosby, Jr., Federal Ex- 
tension Service, USDA, represent- 
ing Mu Chapter, Grand Council of 
Epsilon Sigma Phi, the National 
Honorary Extension Fraternity. 


Rural Development Progress 


ong second annual report on the 
Rural Development Program* 
has been sent to President Eisen- 
hower by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. 

Secretary Benson, pointing out 
that workers in rural development 
have been able to gain new insight 
into the problems of low-income 
rural areas through the program, 
named specific needs at this time. 


John L. Robertson, right, vice-president of First National Bank and Trust 

Co., Tulsa, Okla., is shown with Willard Wolf, of the Elgin, Okla., FFA, 

and “Tulsa,” the Grand Champion steer which First of Tulsa bought for 

$2,500 at the State Fair junior auction. The purchase of Mr. Wolf’s 960- 

pound Shorthorn marks the twelfth consecutive vear that First National 
has bought the Grand Champion at the auction 


They include: (1) Stepped up ‘“‘tech- 
nical assistance to local communities 
in the assessment of their resources 
and the development of manufactur- 
ing facilities’; (2) more accurate 
information, nationwide, on labor 
availability and job requirements in 
rural areas; (3) broadened voca- 
tional training in rural areas to in- 
clude training in nonfarm skills; and 
(4) special contributions from health 
agencies “at all levels’ to help solve 
specific problems in rural develop- 
ment pilot counties. 


0-438940. 


Government Printing Office: 1957 


New Water Facts’ Booklet 


HE Soil Conservation Service of 

the United States Department of 
Agriculture has just published a 12- 
page booklet entitled Water Facts. 
It includes information on _ the 
source, supply, needs, uses, losses, 
fioods, and conservation of water. 

This booklet is available from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Key number 
is O-428710. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 


Credit Conference 


The Sixth Annual Agricul- 
tural Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers Association 
i Chicago on November 21-23 
was held after BANKING'S clos- 
ing date. 

Watch for a digest of the 
views of speakers and pictures 
taken during the conference in 
our January issue. 
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Insurance and Instalment Credit 
Available Are Varied and Flexible 


Covera ges 


This is the 11th in BANKING'S se- 
ries of articles on bank insurance, 
written in Washington by HERBERT 
BRATTER. This article is based on 
the pamphlet, Insurance Tools for 
Bank Instalment Credit, published 
in 1956 by the Instalment Credit 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association, 


ITH the great expansion of in- 

\\/ stalment credit extended by 

banks to individuals, dealers, 
small businesses, and others in re- 
cent years has come an increased 
employment of insurance to protect 
the lenders and often the borrowers, 
as well, against losses for the most 
part separate and distinct from the 
credit risk. Since other articles of 
this series have dealt with customer 
insurance and credit life insurance, 
the present article, which is based 
on a booklet published by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association’s Instal- 
ment Credit Commission, deals 
mainly with the use of insurance by 
banks in connection with instalment 
loans collateraled by various types 
of merchandise and equipment. 

In general, insurance is available 
to protect the interests of the lender, 
the borrower or both. The policy 
may be taken out by the lender or 
the borrower. In most cases the 
lender’s interests are best protected 
if the insurance is obtained by it, 
rather than by the borrower. With 
some exceptions, the cost of the in- 
surance is borne by the borrower 
and constitutes part of the loan. The 
cost of FHA Title I insurance is one 
of the exceptions. 


Beneficial in Several Ways 


The use of insurance in connection 
with instalment credit benefits banks 
in several ways. It protects the bank 
and, where so written, the borrower 
against noncredit hazards. It at- 
tracts lending business to the bank. 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


It benefits the bank’s public rela- 
tions. And, not least important, it 
can be used to reduce overhead in 
the bank. 

Chattels securing instalment credit 
may be grouped under the following 
chief headings: appliances, automo- 
biles, mobile homes, boats, construc- 
tion and industrial equipment, farm 
equipment, and livestock. Small- 
business instalment loans comprise 
a, separate category, where they are 
secured by chattel mortgages on 
equipment or where the credit is 
specifically extended to finance the 
purchase of air-conditioning, ice- 
making, or heating equipment; busi- 
ness machines, store fixtures, res- 
taurant, kitchen and bar equipment; 
doctors,’ dentists’ and beauticians’ 
equipment, etc. Modernization loans 
constitute still another group. 


Appliance Coverage 


Insurance at the retail level on 
refrigerators, ranges, TV sets and 
similar appliances offers the lender 
—or lender and borrower, as the case 
may be—protection during the full 
life of the lender’s interest in the 
property against loss from fire, light- 
ning, flood, earthquake, and the 
usual perils of extended-coverage 
endorsement. While many insurance 
companies furnish this protection 
through an “inland marine” floater 
policy, special forms are sometimes 
used. In the case of single-interest 
insurance, which protects the lender, 
the borrower also may benefit, pro- 
vided the insurance company waives 
its subrogation rights or subroga- 
tion is nullified by law. In the latter 
events, the borrower’s debt is ex- 
tinguished. 

With double-interest insurance 
the value of the appliance at the 
time of loss is paid. Usually the 
borrower is provided with a certifi- 
cate of insurance. Premiums on 
double-interest coverage are sub- 


stantially higher than on single-in- 
terest policies. 

At the wholesale level of appli- 
ance financing, banks may obtain 
protection through either a Broad 
Form Named Perils or an All Risk 
form of policy. While some banks 
allow dealers to furnish inventory 
insurance covering the bank’s equity, 
many prefer single-interest insur- 
ance. In either case, the merchan- 
dise must be identifiable as being 
encumbered. Where the insurance 
is procured by the dealer, the bank 
may be faced with burdensome work 
in making sure that the policies are 
correctly drawn, continue in force, 
and maintain values without impair- 
ment by co-insurance provisions, 
etc. Also, the bank may have to 
seek settlement from the dealer’s in- 
surance company rather than its 
own. The bank is better off to ar- 
range automatic coverage of all its 
wholesale appliance financing. Pre- 
miums are then simply calculated 
on outstanding balances once a 
month. The cost may be passed 
along to the dealer. 


Automobiles 


Physical damage insurance on fi- 
nanced automobiles is universally 
used. In direct and dealer transac- 
tions banks usually require compre- 
hensive and collision coverages pro- 
tecting lender and borrower. This 
insurance is available to run con- 
currently with the credit, up to 36 
months. Under the “direct plan,” 
with the borrower supplying the in- 
surance, the bank is burdened with 
‘policy chasing’? work. The “semi- 
direct” automobile plan, where in- 
surance costs are usually below the 
standard manual rates, is used by 
some banks. Under this plan the 
sales representatives are employees 
of the insurance carriers. Most ad- 
vantageous for the bank is the 
“master policy plan” protecting both 
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lender and individual borrower. Cov- 
erage thereunder is immediate as 
credits are granted and the economies 
in operation cut overhead. Where the 
premium is off-manual, the borrower 
may obtain a saving. 

The “indirect” or “dealer plan’”’ 
based on a master policy provides 
a premium commission which may 
be a prime consideration in getting 
dealer business. Applicable laws per- 
mit some banks to be licensed in- 
surance agents or to have insurance 
subsidiaries. Other banks using the 
“dealer plan” employ insurance in- 
termediaries. Several variations of 
the dealer plan are used. 


Importance of Form 51 


In connection with financed-auto- 
mobile insurance, banks should insist 
upon having the loss-payable clause 
N.A.U.A. Form No. 51— Edition, 
June 1951, in preference to any nar- 
rower clause in a master or individ- 
ual policy. This protects the bank 
against invalidation of physical-dam- 
age coverage by any act or neglect 
of the borrower; in case of cancella- 
tion, it insures 10 days’ notice to 
the bank; and, if the borrower for 
any reason does not submit proof 
of loss in time, it allows the bank to 
do so and get payment directly to 
the extent of its interest. Also, where 
a claim is denied because of an in- 
correct collision classification, Form 
51 protects the bank’s interest. 

Single-interest insurance is useful 
to banks in cases where double-inter- 
est physical damage contracts are 
canceled or where the borrower 
cannot get double-interest coverage. 
Single-interest coverage is available 
at low rates to cover all of a bank’s 
auto loans, thereby offering economy 
in follow-up expense. 

The automobile physical damage 
contract covering private autos also 
is applicable to commercial, public, 
and dealer cars. Because ordinarily 
such a policy for a private car does 
not insure if the car is used as a 
public conveyance without specific 
provision therefor in the policy, the 
bank should have the protection af- 
forded in this respect by N.A.U.A. 
Form No. 51. 

In cases where the bank’s interest 
is protected by financed-auto in- 
surance arranged for by the bor- 
rower rather than by the bank, the 
latter at low cost may obtain Auto- 
mobile Errors, Omissions and In- 
terim Binder coverage. This protects 
the bank if the borrower’s policy 
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proves inadequate or void and the 
borrower cannot pay. It covers only 
the lien holder’s interest. 

Turning to auto dealers, where a 
bank is floor planning their inventory 
it should take out the insurance in 
its own name and include the inter- 
ests of the dealers therein. A blanket 
policy called Automobile Standard 
Fire, Theft and Combined Additional 
Coverage Contract, gives the bank 
adequate and automatic protection 
at reasonable cost. It does not in- 
clude collision coverage, since cars 
in inventory ordinarily do not incur 
this danger; but such coverage may 
be added by extension. Repossessed 
cars may be covered, provided their 
value is separately given in the 
monthly report. For certain possible 
risks on cars being hauled on trans- 
port trucks, the Wholesale Floor 
Plan Endorsement Double Interest 
Form is used. Still another form 
gives the lender protection while 
dealers are driving cars from the 
factory to showroom or storage lo- 
cation. A “safe travel’ package of 
personal protection often is included 
in time sales financing of private 
cars to cover death or injury to the 
borrower during the loan’s life, bail 
bond, and emergency repairs. The 
cost is usually born by the borrower. 
Some banks use such coverage for 
light commercial cars and trucks. 


Motorboats 


Various coverages are available 
in connection with bank interest in 
financed - motorboat sales. Among 
these forms are special dealers’ pol- 
icies, to which additional clauses 
may be attached as needed. Insur- 


“We like the house, but I want to see 
how friendly the neighbors are!” 


ance of financed used boats entail 
an inspection of the boats before 
commitment. 

Single -interest and double- or 
multiple-interest insurance is avail- 
able for use in connection with f- 
nancing all sorts of income-producing 
construction and industrial equip- 
ment. An inland marine policy may 
be written to fit a bank’s needs. 
Single-interest is of course the low- 
est-cost insurance and is generally 
written on a monthly-report basis, 
the bank bearing the cost. Where 
the borrowers are equipment and 
machinery dealers the bank may 
use dealer floor plan insurance. 

Farm equipment and livestock un- 
der financing are similarly insurable, 
the former against all risks of loss 
or damage due to external cause 
subject to all the usual exclusions, 
plus tire punctures and blowouts; 
and livestock against such perils as 
fire, lightning, hail, windstorm, fall- 
ing aircraft, and transportation. 


Mobile Homes 

Instalment financing of mobile 
homes requires a comprehensive and 
specialized insurance program, which 
we lack space to describe, save to 
note that both bank and dealer may 
be protected against conversion, em- 
bezzlement, and secretion through 
Vendors Single Interest coverage. 
Nor can we here consider the aspects 
of property improvement loan in- 
surance, the best known of which 
comes under Title I of the National 
Housing Act. Aside from FHA, many 
banks self-insure through reserves 
or buy credit loss insurance commer- 
cially. 

The above-mentioned A.BA. 
pamphlet discusses in some detail 
various aspects of conversion in- 
surance, or as it is commonly called, 
Skip, Embezzlement, Secretion or 
Misappropriation insurance. This 
protection, naturally single-interest 
in nature, is not easy to buy. 

Unrecorded lien insurance will be 
mentioned in a later article of this 
series. This insurance has utility in 
all types of instalment lending where 
the law requires that the lien be 
recorded. 

Insurance is indispensable for 
banks engaged in instalment-credit 
financing. The coverages available 
are varied and their application is 
usually flexible. They should be care- 
fully surveyed before being used and 
periodically reexamined for ade 
quacy. 
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Annual Report Accounting 


MPHASIZING the desirability of 
E “reasonable uniformity” in bank 
reporting so that comparisons be- 
tween banks (particularly ratios) 
will have “some reliability,” E. L. 
Stucker, senior vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa, suggests that 
unless accounting entries in reports 
are handled in a uniform manner 
“comparisons between banks of such 
figures tend to lose much of their 
value.” 

At the recent NABAC convention 
Mr. Stucker offered several exam- 
ples. Here they are, with his eom- 
ments. 

1. Treatment of valuation Re- 
serves. Some banks deduct from 
assets (preferred method). Some 
banks include with capital accounts 
(this method not recommended). 

2. Reserve for taxes. Reserve 
should be set up each month for tax 
liability on that month’s earnings. 
Reserve should always reflect the 
full liability whether or not the tax 
is due. 

3. Accrual suspense balances. 
(a) Amortization reserves should 
be deducted from carrying value of 
the bonds. (b) Other suspense 
balances should be shown gross in 
both assets and liabilities (not 
lumped net in the liabilities). 

4. Reserve should be set up for 
dividends declared but not paid. 
(State banks frequently do not do 
80.) 

5. If the bank operates an office 
building or commercial garage only 
the net income should be shown in 
the bank’s income statement as 
otherwise the salaries and other op- 
erating expenses will inflate the 
bank’s expenses and distort com- 
parisons with other banks. 

6. Amortization of bond premium 
should be deducted from interest on 
securities—not as an expense. 

7. Net operating earnings should 
be shown before capital gains and 
losses and before additions to re- 
serves. 


10. The report should distinguish 
between income taxes on operating 
earnings and the tax or the tax 
credit on Capital Gains and Losses. 

One criticism of annual reports 
published by some banks is that 
they contain inadequate information 
on income and expenses. It is gen- 
erally conceded that an annual re- 
port should include as a minimum 
the following breakdown: 


Interest on loans 

Interest on securities 

Service charges 

Miscellaneous income 

Salaries 

Rent 

Depreciation 

Interest paid on deposits and bor- 
rowed money 

Miscellaneous taxes 

Miscellaneous expense 

Amount reserved for income taxes 


MEMO 

TO: INSTALLMENT LOAN OFFICERS) 

Q. How much can you SAFELY INVEST 
in each 1958 model automobile? 


A. The YEGEN OFFICIAL 1958 NEW CAR 
GUIDE supplies the answers. 


The official New Car Guide is based on facts 
obtained from our complete depreciation analysis 
maintained on a month to month basis. It gives 
you ALL the facts required to make decisions 
safely and profitably. It enables you to exercise 
complete portfolio control. Data includes actual 
factory invoice prices for all makes of automobiles, 
and major accessories. Recommended bank ad- 
vances for each make and model are listed. With 
your subscription to the 1958 YEGEN GUIDE 
you also receive: 

INTERIM PRICING SCHEDULES on 1958 
models, as announced by factories. 

YEGEN BULLETIN BOARD, a newsletter 
published periodically throughout the year. Keeps 
you abreast of important trends in the automotive 
field. 

DEPRECIATION ANALYSIS OF ALL 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES, published 
toward end of model year. Contains graphs, charts, 
delineating a bank’s investment position on new 
and used car contracts, coverage on anticipated 
repossession losses and performance on used cars. 


Be better informed. Act on information 
that is standard reference to experienced 
bankers throughout the country. Use the 
1958 YEGEN NEW CAR GUIDE. Send 
for your copies today! 


8. Net operating earnings should 
also be shown after income taxes 
applicable to those earnings. This 
is also desirable from a public rela- 
tions standpoint. 

9. Losses, additions to reserves, 
or transfers from reserves should be 
set out separately following the net 
Operating earnings figure. 


1 = 4 SUBSCRIPTIONS $5.00 EACH 
5 = 9 SUBSCRIPTIONS $4.00 EACH 
10 AND OVER $3.00 EACH 


Yegen Associates 


Specialists for 22 years in bank automobile financing 


Price for complete service: 
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THE legislatures of 45 states met 
in regular session this year, and a 
number of special sessions have also 
been held. Following is a summary 
of the enactments which are con- 
sidered to be of the greatest inter- 
est to bankers. 


A.B.A.-Recommended Acts 


Sixteen of the statutes recom- 
mended by the American Bankers 
Association were adopted in various 
states during 1957. 

North Dakota (S.B. 178) adopted 
the Payment of Stale Check Act and 
(S.B. 189) the Time Limit on Stop 
Payment Act. Nebraska (L.B. 334) 
adopted the Competency of Bank 
Corporation Notaries Act. Michigan 
(P.A. 129) enacted the Fictitious 
Payee Act. Tennessee (c. 
adopted the Final Adjustment of 
Statements of Account Act. Maine 
(H.B. 589) passed the Holiday Bank 
Transactions Act. Ohio (H.B. 393) 
adopted the Uniform Trust Receipts 
Act, and the Uniform Principal and 
Income Act became law in New Mex- 
ico (c. 1388), Vermont (H.B. 155), 
and Wisconsin (S.B. 361). 

Six of the recommended statutes 
have been adopted for the first time 
in Colorado in its new Banking 
Code (Chap. 86): the Payment of 
Forged or Raised Check Act, the 
Adverse Claim to Bank Deposit Act, 
the Time Limit on Stop Payment 
Act, the Payment of Stale Check 
Act, the Final Adjustment of State- 
ments of Account Act, and the Bank 
Collection Code. 

Texas (H.B. 255) has amended 
its Deferred Posting law to allow a 
drawee bank until midnight of the 
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Bank Law News: A Roundup of 


1957 State Legislation 


banking day after the day of pre- 
sentment (formerly 24 hours after 
presentment) to return a check un- 
paid. Vermont (H.B. 67 and 287) 
expressly applies its Deposit in Two 
Nemes Act and its Deposits in Trust 
Act to national banks. 

Illinois (H.B. 405 and 406) has 
amended its Holiday Bank Transac- 
tions Act to specify that no negoti- 
able instrument transaction is in- 
valid because an act is performed 
on Sunday or another holiday or on 
any day selected by the bank to re- 
main closed. Indiana (H.B. 403) ap- 
plies its analogous law to any Satur- 
day bank transaction. 

Arizona (c. 72) has implemented 
its 1956 constitutional amendment 
exempting stockholders of FDIC-in- 
sured banks from additional liabil- 
ity. 


General Banking Legislation 


Colorado (Chap. 86) has recodi- 
fied its banking laws. The recodifi- 
cation includes provision for a 7-man 
banking board to be established for 
the first time in that state. 

New statutes restricting the own- 
ership by a holding company of 
stock beyond a certain limit in more 
than one bank have been enacted in 
Indiana (c. 165), Kansas (S.B. 334), 
Massachusetts (c. 751), New Jersey 
(c. 70), and Pennsylvania (S.B. 
568). New York (c. 806) imposes 
certain restrictions on bank holding 
companies until May 1, 1958. Illi- 
nois (S.B. 410 and 411) has broad- 
ened its existing statute relating to 
bank holding companies. 

Connecticut (P.A. 376) specifically 
permits the granting of stock op- 
tions to employees of state banks 
and trust companies. 


Branches 


Two Pennsylvania laws (S.B. 722 
and 723) permit.greater discretion 
on the part of the Department of 
Banking and the Secretary of Bank- 
ing with respect to approval or dis- 
approval of bank mergers and 
branches of resulting banks, and 
also permit the exercise of greater 
disciplinary powers over banks. 

A Connecticut law (S.B. 162) re- 
duces the capital required of a state 
bank or trust company to establish 
a limited power branch. Another 
Connecticut law (P.A. 235) permits 
a. savings bank or a state bank to 
establish a branch, to perform the 
functions normally performed by a 
savings bank in any town of the 
state having no main office of a sav- 
ings bank. An Oregon statute (c. 
161) permits statewide branching on 
the part of savings banks. 

Florida (H.B. 173) and Pennsyl- 
vania (H.B. 1397) now permit the 
acceptance of school deposits away 
from the banking premises. Kansas 
(S.B. 105) and Oklahoma (HB. 
576) authorize establishment in the 
vicinity of the main office of drive- 
in branches, but otherwise prohibit 
branch banking. Texas (H.B. 287) 
authorizes a bank to have an addi- 
tional office within 500 feet of the 
bank premises under certain condi- 
tions. Wisconsin (c. 386) permits 
banking windows on adjacent park- 
ing lots. Michigan (H.B. 274) au- 
thorizes seasonal branches in resort 
communities having no banks. In- 
diana (S.B. 371) permits an addi- 
tional branch in certain cities. Ala- 
bama (H.B. 51 and 53) authorizes 
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additional bank branches in named 
counties of the state. 


Holidays 


New statewide optional week day 
bank closing laws have been enacted 
in Oklahoma (H.B. 577), South Da- 
kota (S.B. 133), and West Virginia 
(H.B. 144). The Oklahoma statute 
permits optional closing one busi- 
ness day a week by any bank or fi- 
nancial institution in the state. The 
South Dakota statute permits op- 
tional Saturday closing by any fi- 
nancial institution and also permits 
optional closing on the Monday next 
following the Sunday on which a 
holiday falls. The West Virginia 
statute permits optional closing by 
any banking institution, including a 
national bank, on any one fixed week 
day. 

Florida (S. B. 1068) now permits 
optional bank closing on Thursday 
(as well as Wednesday or Satur- 
day). North Carolina (H.B. 399) 
and South Carolina (H.B. 1424) ex- 
tend the privilege of optional Satur- 
day bank closing to additional 
communities. 

Other holiday statutes include 
new laws in Maine (c. 109), which 
authorizes banks to be open for 
limited functions on Saturdays; in 
Missouri (S.B. 78), which desig- 
nates February 12, April 13, and 
October 12 as holidays; in North 
Carolina (H.B. 632), which deletes 
the requirement that any bank 
which exercises its option to close 
on Saturday shall keep its vaults 
and safes open on Saturday morn- 
ing; in Texas (S. B. 89), which 
changes Thanksgiving Day from the 
last Thursday to the fourth Thurs- 
day in November; and in Wisconsin 
(c. 306), which permits a bank at 
its option to remain open for busi- 
ness on February 22 and November 
ag. 


Interest on Public Deposits 


Alabama (Act 311) provides for 
the development of docks and fa- 
cilities along navigable waterways 
and authorizes the deposit in banks, 
at interest, of funds set aside for 


such development. Florida (S.B. 
1047) provides for deposit of cur- 
rent funds of the state in demand or 
interest-bearing time accounts. In- 
diana (c. 24) authorizes the State 
Board of Finance to set interest 
rates not over 1% on excess state 
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funds deposited in banks under cer- 
tificates of deposit. Iowa (c. 54) 
permits the State Treasurer to de- 
posit excess public funds in time 
bank deposits at interest from 1% 
to 114%. 

Kansas (H.B. 418) provides for 
the payment of interest on deposit 
of inactive state funds. Maine 
(c. 405) enacted a general provision 
relating to municipalities which, 
among other things, permits invest- 
ment of municipal funds in savings 
banks, trust companies, national 
banks, certain other financial insti- 
tutions, or in investments legal for 
savings banks. Missouri (S.B. 29) 
amended its law governing invest- 
ment of state funds, including a 
provision authorizing time deposits 
of such funds. 

Montana (S.B. 58) permits the 
issuance of interest-bearing certifi- 
cates of deposit of county, city, or 
town funds not immediately needed. 
New Jersey (c. 183) authorizes 
development by certain local author- 
ities of water systems and sewage 
disposal systems and _ authorizes 
bank deposit, at interest, of funds 
set aside for such development. New 
York (c. 384) permits special time 
deposits or certificates of deposit 
with respect to municipal reserve 
funds, and also (c. 491) permits de- 
posit of state funds in interest-bear- 
ing time deposits, except time cer- 
tificates of deposit. 

North Carolina (H.B. 589) per- 
mits discretionary investment of 
state funds in interest -accounts. 
Another North Carolina enactment 
(H.B. 856) permits investment of 
municipal funds in certificates of 
deposit or time accounts. South 
Dakota (H.B. 968) permits school 
districts to place the proceeds aris- 
ing from a sale of bonds in interest- 
bearing secured time deposits. 
Texas (S.B. 441) permits school 
districts to invest the proceeds of 
bond sales in interest accounts with 
state or national banks in the state. 


Mortgages 

Following the trend of some 1956 
laws, several legislatures in 1957 
have raised the limit on mortgage 
loans made by certain banks on resi- 
dential and certain other kinds of 
real estate to 66 2/3% of appraised 
valuation for a maximum term of 
20 or more years: California (c. 
393), Connecticut (P.A. 89 and 
297), Idaho (c. 76), Indiana (c. 
254), Minnesota (c. 601), New Mex- 


ico (c. 78), and Oregon (c. 255), 
Laws reducing redemption periods 
have been enacted in Illinois (HB, 
441), Indiana (c. 220), and New 
Mexico (c. 109). 

Idaho (c. 163), Maryland (¢., 
486), Utah (S.B. 222), Washington 
(c. 139), and West Virginia (SB. 
142) permit an out-of-state organi- 
zation to hold mortgages on real 
estate within the state without the 
necessity of complying with statutes 
governing doing business in the 
state by a foreign corporation. 


Credit Transactions 


receivable laws 
have been enacted in Delaware 
(H.B. 213), Nevada (A.B. 327), 
and Wyoming (c. 75). The first is 
a “validation’’ law, while the other 
two statutes have filing require- 
ments. In addition, a number of 
existing statutes have been amend- 
ed, to make more clear the appli- 
cability of accounts receivable laws 
to receivables arising in the future. 
Such amendments were passed in 
Colorado (S.B. 265), Florida (H.B. 
162), North Carolina (H.B. 340), 
Ohio (S.B. 235), and Vermont (HB. 
223). 

New factors lien laws have been 
enacted in California (c. 1745), 
Georgia (Act 87), and South Da- 
kota (H.B. 1061). In addition, Mis- 
souri (S.B. 24) removed an exist- 
ing requirement that a certain pre- 
scribed notice be posted at borrow- 
er’s premises. 

New laws regulating retail instal- 
ment sales of motor vehicles have 
been enacted in Florida (S.B. 206), 
Iowa (H.B. 311), Maine (c. 386), 
Minnesota (c. 266), Oregon (¢. 
625), and South Dakota (H.B. 891). 
Other retail instalment sales acts 
applicable to other consumer goods, 
as well as automobiles, became law 
in Illinois (S.B. 217) and North 
Dakota (H.B. 811). New York 
(Chaps. 594-599) has broadened its 
previous legislation regarding retail 
and instalment sales to cover all 
time-sales of automobiles and also 
such sales of many other classes of 
consumer goods. Revolving credit 
plans, such as those used by depart- 
ment stores and other sellers, would 
also be subject to regulation. 

The maximum authorized amount 
of a bank personal instalment loan 
was raised in Arizona (c. 80), Con 
necticut (P.A. 188), Florida (HB. 
339), Minnesota (c. 916), and Ne 
braska (L.B. 28). It is made clear 


New accounts 
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in Pennsylvania (H.B. 1394) that 
a loan insured by the FHA is not 
within that state’s instalment loan 
law. Idaho (c. 233) now permits 
such loans by banks and certain 
other financial organizations up to 
$1,000, subject to maximum interest 
charges of 6% of the initial prin- 
cipal amount of the loan on a dis- 
count basis. New York (c. 597) 
also amended its law governing bank 
personal loans. Among changes 
made, the maximum rate of interest 
is $6 a year discount per $100 face 
amount. 


Taxation 


A large amount of varied tax leg- 
islation was enacted in 1957, re- 
flecting attempts to raise additional 
state revenues. Many such measures 
include rate increases in state per- 
sonal and corporation income taxes, 
state sales taxes, and other taxes. 
Such tax legislation, which would 
affect many classes of persons be- 
sides banks, is not itemized here; 
this part of the summary covers 
only legislation believed of some 
significance to banks as a class. 

West Virginia (S.B. 253) pro- 
poses a constitutional amendment to 
exempt bank deposits and money 
from taxation in that state. Florida 
(S.B. 1417) increases certain ex- 
isting taxes on intangibles. The tax 
on “Class A” intangibles (money, 
bank deposits, certificates of depos- 
its, cashiers’ and certified checks, 
bills of exchange, and drafts) is 
raised from 1/20 of a mill on the 
dollar to 1/10 of a mill. A corre- 
sponding raise is also effected with 
respect to the tax on certain stocks, 
corporate obligations, and mortgage 
obligations. 

Indiana (H.B. 418) raises the rate 
of gross income tax on banks and 
certain other financial institutions 
from 1% to 144%. Iowa (S.B. 453) 
exempts within certain limits, from 
the monies and credits tax, “all 
non-interest bearing monies and 
credits and accounts receivable.” 
Kansas (H.B. 571) taxes all money 
and notes or other evidences of 
debt at five mills per dollar. Massa- 
chusetts (c. 453) extends its exist- 
ing tax rates on banks. 

Missouri (H.B. 92) applies its 
law permitting a tax credit on divi- 
dends paid by corporations subject 
to the Missouri income tax to divi- 
dends paid by national banks in the 
State. Montana (S.B. 15) reduces 
its tax on that part of bank sur- 
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To keep you 
informed on 
business trends 
in Canada! 


Monthly Review 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Fach month, some matter of current economic 
interest affecting Canadian business is discussed 
by The Bank of Nova Scotia in its bulletin, the 
Monthly Review. 


Information presented in these concise reports 
has proved valuable to a growing number of 
businessmen, and could well be of interest to you. 
If you wish to receive the Monthly Review regu- 
larly, simply complete and mail the coupon below. 
We'll be glad to put you on our free mailing list. 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


500 branches in Canada and abroad 


Economics Department, 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
44 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 


Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to 
receive the Monthly Review. 
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allison 


end wasteful 


pay ment “repeat operations” 
COUPONS 


here’s how Allison coupons 
save time...cut costs 


Filling in coupons one at a time; making 

up loose coupons into books; mailing advance 
notices month after month, are completely 
eliminated. 


One swift stroke perforates a full book 

of Allison coupons. Ready to use in less than 
a minute. The coupon book is available 

to give to the borrower as part of the loan 
closing transaction. Quick, on-the-spot 
service the customer appreciates. 


The Allison system is the only plan 
available which gives you complete flexibility 
without a heavy paperwork penalty. 


Let us give you complete information about 
Allison’s time-saving convenience. Write today. 
You will receive all the facts by return mail. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


plus up to the amount of capital, 
Nebraska (L.B. 610) imposes a tax 
on persons licensed to engage in 
the business of purchasing instal- 
ment paper at 12 mills per dollar 
of gross income from discounts and 
refinance charges. North Caroling 
(S.B. 7) generally revises its tax 
laws. The revision includes a 41,% 
excise tax on bank net income. 

Oregon (c. 607) raises its income 
tax rate on national banks, state 
banks, mutual savings banks, and 
certain other financial corporations, 
Pennsylvania (H.B. 806) repealed 
its stock transfer tax. South Da- 
kota (H.B. 505 and 510) provides 
that its tax on monies and credits 
shall not apply to money or to de- 
posits not drawing interest in banks 
or similar financial institutions, or 
to checks, bank drafts, or similar 
demands for money not drawing 
interest. The tax on monies and 
credits is imposed on monies and 
credits over $5,000. Another South 
Dakota statute (H.B. 529) raises 
the tax on banks and financial cor- 
porations from 3% to 414% of net 
income. 

West Virginia (S.B. 214) author- 
izes school boards of the state to 
impose a tax on the transfer or 
mortgage of real estate, at a maxi- 
mum limit of $2.20 per $500 of 
consideration paid for, or debt to 
be secured by, real estate. 


Uniform Laws 


The 1957 version of the Uniform 
Commercial Code has become law 
in Massachusetts (c. 765), its ef- 
fective date being October 1, 1958. 
The act also provides for a study 
of the code by an unpaid special 
commission which shall report its 
recommendations with respect to 
the code to the legislature, not later 
than the fourth Wedesday of Janu- 
ary 1958. 

Oregon (S.B. 100) and Utah 
(S.B. 77) have enacted the Uniform 
Disposition of Unclaimed Property 
Act which would affect certain un- 
claimed and dormant bank deposits 
and other unclaimed property. The 
Oregon law replaces a previous law 
on the same subject matter; the 
Utah law is new in that state. 


It takes brains to know whether 
a knock at the door is opportunity 
or education. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Top Bank-Credit Executives to Study Business Outlook 
and Flexible Credit Policies to Meet All Eventualities 


Flexible bank-credit policies for | 


1958 which will adequately support 


economic growth and yet hold the | 
line against inflation will be studied | 


at the Tenth National Credit Con- 


ference of the American Bankers | 


Association to be held at The Con- 


rad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, Janu- | 


ary 16 and 17, 1958, according to 
William F. Kelly, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission. 

Mr. Kelly, who is president of the 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, said that 
short-range developments which 
may indicate a leveling off in the 
nation’s postwar boom and long 
range trends of population growth 
and industrial development will be 
discussed by leaders from banking, 
manufacturing, agriculture, and gov- 
ernment to aid banks in formulating 
their individual credit policies for 
the months ahead. 

Among leaders from the nation’s 
business community who will ad- 
dress the program are James M. 
Symes, president of the Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad Company; William | 


A. Hewitt, president of Deere and 
Company, Moline, IIl., one of the na- 
tion’s leading manufacturers of agri- 
cultural equipment; and William F. 
Chase, president of the Bearing 
Service Company, Pittsburgh. 

The credit outlook panel, spon- 


sored by the Robert Morris Associ- | 
ates, will be an evening session on | 


Thursday, January 16. The panel 
moderator will be William R. Chap- 


man, president of the Robert Morris | 


Associates, and vice-president, Mid- 
land National Bank, Minneapolis. 


The three panelists are te be an- | 


nounced by the Associates. 
The tentative program follows: 
First Session 
Thursday, January 16, 10 A.M. 
Chairman, Mr. Kelly. 


Address by Joseph C. Welman, | 
president, American Bankers Asso- | 
ciation; president, Bank of Kennett, | 


Mo. 
Address by Mr. Symes. 
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William R. 
Chapman 


James M. Symes 


William A. 
Hewitt 


William F. 
Chase 

Second Session 

2 P.M. 


Chairman, William M. Lockwood, 
president, National Bank Division, 


A.B.A.; president, Howard National | 


Bank & Trust Company, Burlington, 
Vt. 


Texas. 
Address by Mr. Chase. 
Address by John Adikes, presi- 


| dent, Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
| sion, A.B.A.; president, Jamaica 


(N. Y.) Savings Bank. 


Third Session 
7:30 P.M. 
“Credit Outlook’’— Panel, mod- 


erated by Mr. Chapman. (Names of 
three panelists to be announced.) 


Banning of Nuclear Weapons 

By Agreement Is Theme of 

National Debate Program 
“Resolved, That the further de- 


| velopment of nuclear weapons should 


be prohibited by international agree- 


| ment” will be the subject used for 
| the 1958 national debate program of 


the American Institute of Banking. 
The subject was announced by Rasco 


|R. Story of the Federal Reserve 
| Bank, Dallas, who is chairman of the 


Institute’s National Debate Com- 
mittee. 

The A.I.B.’s annual debate pro- 
gram will get under way within the 


| next few weeks as individual chap- 
| ters throughout the country begin 


holding qualifying debates, the first 
step in choosing the two teams which 
will compete in the National Debate 
Contest for the Jesse H. Jones Na- 
tional Convention Debate Fund 
prizes. The National Contest will be 
held in Kansas City, Mo., next June 


| 3 as part of the Institute’s annual 
| convention. 


Fourth Session 
Friday, January 17, 9:30 A.M. 
Chairman, Ben C. Corlett, presi- 
dent, State Bank Division, A.B.A.; 
vice-president, American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 
Address by Carl A. Bimson, chair- 
man, Instalment Credit Commission, 


| A.B.A.; president, Valley National 
| Bank, Phoenix. 


Address by Robert E. Ginna, pres- 


| ident, Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & Elec- 


tric Corporation. 
Address by the Honorable Charles 
N. Shepardson, governor, Federal 


| Reserve System, Washington, D. C. 
Address by Ben H. Wooten, presi- | 
| dent, First National Bank in Dallas, 


Address by George S. Moore, senior 
vice-president, The First National 


| City Bank of New York. 
| Fifth Session 


2 P.M. 


Chairman, Mr. Kelly. 

Address by a partner of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane. 

Address by Mr. Hewitt. 

Address by Dr. H. E. Luedicke, 
editor, Journal of Commerce, New 


| York. 


Conference summary by Mr. Kelly. 
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A.B.A. Organization Committee Holds Briefing Sessions, 


With Staff Department Heads Reporting on Activities 


A 2-day meeting of the Organiza- 
tion Committee of the American 
Bankers Association was held in 
New York City on November 14-15. 
This Committee, chairmaned by 
Frank W. Thomas, president, Wash- 
ington (Ga.) Loan & Banking Com- 
pany, has a membership of 62 re- 
gional and state vice-presidents who 
are directly responsible for the mem- 
bership work of the Association. 

This was the first time in recent 
years that such a briefing session 
has been held. It was designed to 
familiarize the Committee with the 
scope of A.B.A. activities for use in 
contacts with Association members 
and prospective members. 

Twenty-one A.B.A. staff depart- 
ment heads made 5-minute reports 
on the departmental work, with time 
allowed after each report for ques- 
tions and discussion. 

It was emphasized that while the 


Association’s program is tailored to | 
A.B.A., 
| and George H. Gustafson, assistant 


fit the needs of banks of all types 
and sizes, a wide variety of activities 
are designed particularly to meet the 


needs of the smaller banks. Discus- 
sion also centered on the scope and 
effectiveness of the Association’s 
counseling service with Government 
department heads, members of Con- 
gress, and appearances before Con- 
gressional committees. 

The meeting was attended by 9 
of the 10 regional vice-presidents 
and 38 of the state vice-presidents. 
In addition, the top executive offi- 
cers of the A.B.A. were in attend- 
ance, including President Joseph C. 
Welman, Elected Vice-president Lee 
P. Miller, Treasurer Elwood F. Kirk- 
man, Executive Vice-president Merle 
E. Selecman, Chairman Thomas, 
Committee Vice-chairman John W. 
Kress, and G. Russell Clark, execu- 
tive vice-president of the New York 


| Clearing House, who has accepted 


the A.B.A. executive managership 
effective after the first of the year. 

Arrangements were made by J. R. 
Dunkerley, senior deputy manager, 
and Committee secretary, 


secretary of the Committee. 


Two women are serving as state vice- 
presidents of the A.B.A. this year, the 
first such appointments for women since 
1931-32. Shown at the meeting of the 
Organization Committee are, left to 
right, above, Elected Vice-president Lee 
P. Miller; Chairman Thomas; Gordon 
C. Hunter, president, The Peoples Bank, 
Roxboro, N. C., and a regional v.p.; 
O. Kathryn Bell, vice-president, Barnett 
National Bank, Jacksonville, and A.B.A. 
v.p. for Florida; A.B.A. President Jos- 
eph C. Welman; Eveleen A. Natchwey, 
president, First National Bank, Dickin- 
son, and A.B.A. v.p. for North Dakota; 
and John B. Keeline, president, Central 
Trust and Savings Bank, Cherokee, 
Iowa, and a regional v.p. 
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1958 Freshman 
Class Is Restricted to 
377, Reese Announces 


New Minimum Requirement Plan 
Followed in Making Selections 


Three hundred and seventy-seven 
bankers from 41 states have been 
accepted for the freshmen class at 
The Graduate School of Banking 
resident sessions at Rutgers -—— the 
State University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., next June, it has been an- 
nounced by Everett D. Reese, chair- 
man of The Graduate School of 
Banking’s Faculty Committee on 
Admission and chairman of the 
School’s Board of Regents. The 
School is sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

Mr. Reese, who is chairman of 
the Park National Bank, Newark, 
Ohio, stated that it had been nec- 
essary for the Committee on Ad- 
missions to restrict the incoming 
class to 377 in order to hold the 
total enrolment down to about 1,050 
students which is the comfortable 
physical capacity of the School. 

This was the second entering class 
whose members have been selected 
on the basis of the new minimum re- 
quirements and a new admissions 
procedure adopted last year, when 
eligibility standards were changed 


| to give greater weight to the factors 


of age and experience. Applicants 
must be bank officers, at least 30 
years old, and with at least eight 
years of banking or equivalent ex- 
perience. 

In addition, applications meeting 
these minimum requirements and 
received by the October 1 filing dead- 
line, were subjected to further scru- 
tiny to appraise “other indications 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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124 Banks in 34 States, Possessions, and Foreign Lands 
Join Association During September and October 


One hundred twenty-four banks 
and branches in 34 states, Alaska, 
District of Columbia, Australia, and 
India joined the American Bankers 
Association during September and 
October, according to Frank W. 
Thomas, chairman of the Associa- 
tion's Organization Committee. Mr. 
Thomas is president of the Wash- 
ington (Ga.) Loan & Banking Com- 
pany. 

The new A.B.A. members for Sep- 


tember are: 


CALIFORNIA: County Bank 
Boulder Creek Office; 
Plan, Modesto Office; and San Diego 
Trust & Savings Bank, Park West 
Branch. 

CONNECTICUT: Connecticut Bank & Trust 
Company, Newington Office. 

DELAWARE: Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware, Dover Air Force Base 
Branch, Dover; Farmers Bank of the 
State of Delaware, Brookside Office, 
Newark. 

FLoripA: Englewood Bank* and Florida 
State Bank of Sanford, Naval Air Sta- 
tion Facility.* 

INDIANA: Industrial Trust & Savings Bank, 
North West Plaza Branch, Muncie. 
LOUISIANA: First State Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Franklinton Office, and Rapides 
Bank & Trust Company, Pineville 

Office.* 

MARYLAND: Suburban 
Hyattsville Office. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Third National Bank & 
Trust Company, Chicopee Office.* 

MICHIGAN: American National Bank & 
Trust Company, Eastwood’ Branch, 
Kalamazoo, and National Bank of 
Richmond, Memphis Branch. 

Tri-County State Bank, Orton- 
ville. 

NEVADA: First National Bank of Nevada, 
Keystone Avenue Branch, Reno.* 


of Santa Cruz, 
Valley Morris 


Trust Company, 


New Jersey, New York 


New Jersey: Burlington 
Company—Maple Shade and Mason- 
ville branches; Bank of Passaic & 
Trust Company—Richfield Office, Clif- 
ton; Main Avenue Branch, Passaic, 
and Passaic Park Office, Passaic. 
Peoples National Bank of Laurel 
Springs, Somerdale Office*; and Tren- 
ton Trust Company, Penn Station 
sranch, 

YorK: National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Elsmere’ Branch*; 
Clinton Trust Company, 625 Eighth 
Avenue Office, New York*; Greenwich 
Savings Bank, Park Avenue Office, 
New York. Security National Bank of 
Huntington — Copiague, Rocky Point, 
Shirley, and West Babylon offices. 
Fort Neck National Bank—Bar Har- 
bour Office, Massapequa Park,* and 
North Bellmore Office. Meadow Brook 
National Bank—Carle Place* and 
_ Island Park* offices. 

NortH CAROLINA: National Bank of Alam- 
ance, West Drive-In Branch, Graham.* 

Oun10: Toledo Trust Company, Central- 
Secor Office.* 

Orecon: Bank of Eastern 

ner Branch.* 
PENNSYLVANIA: Commonwealth Trust Com- 

pany, Aspinwall Branch; Fidelity Trust 
Company, Lebanon Shops Office, Pitts- 
burgh. Philadelphia National Bank 
Ardmore, Bristol, Madison Street 
(Chester), Levittown, Midway (Levit- 
town), Marcus Hook, Penn Center 
(Philadelphia), Southampton, and 
Yardley offices. Provident Tradesmens 
Bank & ‘Trust Company — Nether 
Providence, North Broad Street (Phila- 
delphia), Springfield, and Swarthmore 
offices. 

SourH CAROLINA: Graniteville Valley Bank. 
TENNESSEE: Tennessee Valley Bank, Chap- 
man Highway Branch, Knoxville. 
Texas: Parkdale State Bank, Corpus 

Christi.* 


County Trust 


New 


Oregon, Hepp- 
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| CONNECTICUT : 


VIRGINIA: Planters Bank of Bridgewater, 
Dayton Branch,* and Bank of Virginia, 
Staples Mill Road Office, Richmond. 

WASHINGTON: Seattle-First National Bank, 
Opportunity Branch. 

INDIA: Punjab National Bank, Ltd., Delhi. 


The new A.B.A. members for Oc- 
tober are: 


ALABAMA: Citizens Bank of Guntersville. 
and Warrior Savings Bank.* 


ARIZONA: First National Bank of Arizona, | 


27 Avenue & West Van Buren Branch, 
Phoenix* ; Arizona Land Title & Trust 
Company, Tucson; Bank of Douglas, 
Wilmot - Broadway Branch, Tucson; 
and Valley National Bank, Campbell- 
Grant Office, Tucson.* 

ARKANSAS: American National 
North Little Rock.* 


Bank of 


California, Connecticut 


First National Trust & Sav- 

Escondido* and Oceanside* 

branches. First Western Bank & Trust 

Company — Merced,* Stanton,* and 

Hawthorne - Coast Highway* 

rance) offices. 

First New Haven 
Bank—Hamden Branch,* Hamden, and 
Temple Street Office,* New Haven. 
Second 
North Haven Office*; and Black Rock 
Bank & Trust Company, Trumbull 
Office.* 

District oF COLUMBIA: Lincoln National 
Bank of Washington, Northeast Office.* 


CALIFORNIA : 
ings Bank 


GeEoRGIA: Trust Company of Georgia, West 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


MISSISSIPPI: 


| OREGON: 


Peachtree Office, Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS : Benton Community 
Woodford County National 
Paso; Wayne County Bank, Fairfield* ; 
Herrin Security Bank*; 
Farmers & Merchants State 
Hillsdale. 

INDIANA: First National Bank, Cedar Lake.* 

KENTUCKY: First & Peoples Bank of Rus- 
sell, South Shore Branch.* 

LOUISIANA: American Security Bank, Ville 
Platte.* 

MARYLAND: Farmers 
Upper Marlboro. 

Conway Savings Bank; 

Worcester County Trust Company, Hol- 

Office*; and Wellfleet Savings 


Bank.* 
Bank of Sturgis, branch of 
Security State Bank of Starkville. 
Missouri: Citizens Bank of Charleston,* 


Bank*, 


& Merchants 


den 


and Suburban Bank of Dodson, Kansas | 


City.* 

NEBRASKA: Citizens Bank, Bancroft; 
Bank of Colon; and Platte 
Bank. 


State 
Center 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: City Savings Bank, La- | 


conia, and Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Manchester. 


New Jersey: First National Bank of South 


River, Lawrence Brook Branch, South | 


River. 
New York: Ithaca Savings Bank, and Og- 

densburg Trust Company. 
Ou10: Central Trust Company 


ffice, Cincinnati. Union Commerce 
Bank — Maple Heights Office, and 
Parmatown Office, Parma. 
Barnitz Bank & Trust Company, Nel- 
bar Branch, Middletown.* 
Citizens Bank of Corvallis,* 
Peoples Bank of Oregon, 
Branch. 
SoutTH CAROLINA: 
and Farmers Bank, Loris. 


| SoutH DAKOTA: Western National Bank of 


| TEXAS: 


WISCONSIN: First National Bank, Bangor ; | 
and Citizens 


ALASKA: 


Rapid City. 

First State Bank, 
Park National Bank*; 
Bank, Deport: First 


Chilton; Deer 
First National 
State 


VIRGINIA: Schoolfield Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Danville,* and James-York Bank, 
Williamsburg.* 


WASHINGTON: Puget Sound National Bank, | 


West End Branch, Tacoma.* 


State Bank of Elcho; 

State Bank, Kiel. 

National Bank of Alaska, Whit- 
tier Facility. 

AUSTRALIA: English Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Ltd., Melbourne. 

* Recently organized. 


(Tor- | 


National | 


National Bank of New Haven, | 


Bank, El! | 


and Old | 
Bank, | 


Bank, | 


Anderson | 
Township Office, and Brentwood Plaza | 


Oglesby- | 
and | 


Hillsboro | 


Blacksburg State Bank, | 


Bank, | 
Hearne,* and First State Bank, Louise. | 


Baird Urges Bankers 


to Renew Efforts to Sell 
Treasury Savings Bonds 


Gives Committee, State Chairmen 
Suggestions for Vitalizing Sales 


Bruce Baird, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Savings Bonds Committee, 
recently sent a letter to the ‘mer- 
bers of the team’’—committee mem- 
bers and state chairmen — asking 
their renewed assistance in promot- 
ing the sale of Savings Bonds. 
“There has never been a greater 
need for banker support of Savings 
Bonds than now,” he said. 

Continuing, Mr. Baird, who is 
president, National Savings & Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C., pointed 
cut that “perhaps the Savings Bonds 
program has to a degree become 
‘old hat’ to the bankers and the pub- 
lic.” He added that “under present 
economic conditions the Savings 
Bonds program is having ‘tough go- 
ing,’ with redemptions largely off- 
setting new sales.” 

Mr. Baird suggested that each 
state chairman send a letter to every 
bank in his state pointing out the 
importance of the program and ask- 
ing the bank to do these things: 

(1) With the cooperation of the 
Treasury State Savings Bonds organi- 
zation, re-orient employees on the sub- 
ject of selling Savings Bonds. 

(2) Put up fresh Savings Bonds de- 
cals to replace worn-out ones. (Decals 
are offered free of charge by the Trea- 
sury Department.) 

(3) Reorder the various folders of- 
fered by the Treasury for counter dis- 
play and for mailing to depositors. 
Then display this material prominently 
and use it in mailings. 

(4) Display inside and outside the 
Savings Bonds signs, posters, and other 
symbols available through the Trea- 
sury. 

(5) Promote Savings Bonds through 
messages in the bank’s own advertis- 
ing and through publicity. 

(6) Advertise and promote the ad- 
vantages of Savings Bonds as a Christ- 
mas gift and for other gift uses—wed- 
dings, anniversaries, and the like. The 
Treasury has available a fine gift en- 
velope for the new card bonds. 

(7) Remember to mention Savings 
Bonds services in preparing the bank’s 
annual report. 

Mr. Baird advised Committee 
members and state chairmen that 
representatives of the Treasury Sav- 
ings Bonds organization would be 
in touch with them soon to help in 
contacting the banks. 
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Institute’s A. P. Giannini Public Speaking Contest 
Theme Will Be “Inflation,” Eldeva Mae Neill Announces 


“Inflation” will be the general 
theme for the public speaking con- 


Institute of Banking from March to 
June 1958, it was announced by 
Eldeva Mae Neill, of the Grand Ave- 
nue Bank, Kansas City, Mo., who 
is chairman of the Institute’s Na- 
tional Public Speaking Committee. 


The speaking program will cul- | 


minate with the 32nd Annual Na- 
tional Public Speaking Contest for 


dowment prizes in Kansas City next 
June. The contest will be held on 
June 2 as part of the A.I.B.’s Annual 
Convention in that city. 

The speaking program to choose 
the participants for the contest in 


Kansas City will have three stages, | 
| cup is awarded to the person win- | 
| ning the final contest. This award, 
| presented by Claire Giannini Hoff- 
| man in memory of her father, A. P. 
| Giannini, will remain the permanent 
| property of the winner. 


each of which will use a specific 
phase of the general theme for sub- 
ject matter. 

The participants in the final con- 
test will’compete for prizes of $500 
for first place, $300 for second place, 


G.S.B. '58 Freshmen 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


consideration was given to such fac- 


tors as the scope of the applicant’s | 
banking and business experience, 


the nature of his present responsi- 


bilities at his bank, his participation | 


in outside banking and community 


activities, and his educational back- | 


ground, especially his record in 
courses of the American Institute of 
Banking. 

In unusual cases the Admissions 
Committee has authority to make 
exceptions to certain of the basic 
qualifications for admission. Mr. 
Reese stated, however, that both 
this year and last, there were so 
many applicants who met all of the 
minimum requirements and were 
well qualified in other respects as 
well, that the Admissions Committee 
was forced to be “very technical’ 
in reviewing applications. 

Of the 377 applicants accepted 
for the class of 1960, 274 are en- 
rolled in the Commercial Banking 
major, 45 in the course on Savings 
Management and Real Estate Fi- 
nancing, and 58 in Trusts. These 
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and $100 for third place. The ex- 


| penses of the contestants in the 
tests to be held within the American | 


semifinal contests, as well as the 
prizes in the final contest, are sup- 
plied by the A. P. Giannini Educa- 
tional Endowment. Mr. Giannini 
was the founder of the Bank of 


| America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco. 


In addition, the chapter of which 
the first-place winner is a member 


will be awarded the A. P. Giannini | 
| Memorial Trophy—a gift of the late 
the A. P. Giannini Educational En- | 
| time was president and chairman of 
| the general executive committee of 
| the Bank of America. The winning 


L. M. Giannini, who during his life- 


chapter will be allowed to retain 


| this trophy in its possession for a 


one-year period. 
Each year a replica of the above 


| groups are all somewhat larger than 


in previous years because the former 


| Investments major is being discon- 


of ability and seriousness of pur- tinued. It was decided a year ago 


pose.” In this additional screening, | 
| enlarge the coverage of investments 


to discontinue this major and to 


in the other three majors. 

Catalog covering the 1958 session, 
recently published, includes full in- 
formation about the courses offered 
and lists course administrators and 
faculty and special lecturers. 


A.1.B. Executive Council 
in Phoenix, January 21-24 


The annual midwinter meeting of 
the Executive Council of the Amer- 


January 21-24, 1958, according to 


George Clark, president of the In- | 
stitute, and assistant vice-president, | 


Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 

The meeting in Phoenix is an ex- 
ecutive session to discuss the pol- 
icies and programs of the Institute. 


Reserve Requirements 
Excessive; Reduction 
Advocated by Murray Lee 


“Reserves that banks are required 
by law to keep with their Federal] 
Reserve banks are today at rela- 


| tively high levels,” said Dr. Murray 
| G. Lee, secretary of the Economic 


| in Huron. 


Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, before the 
Bank Management Clinic of the 
South Dakota Bankers Association 
“There appears to be 
fairly general agreement that these 
reserve requirements are excessively 
burdensome and that they should be 
reduced over the years ahead to en- 
able the banks to meet the monetary 
and credit needs of our growing 
economy,” he said. 


Widespread Agreement 


Dr. Lee added that “there is also 
widespread agreement that the re- 
quirements are unscientific and un- 


| fair and that they are not well 


adapted to present-day conditions. 
“The plan, published earlier this 
year by the A.B.A. Economic Policy 


| Commission [August BANKING, page 


42], proposes the adoption by the 
Congress of a comprehensive legis- 
lative package encompassing reserve 
reform and overall reserve reduc- 
tion,” he continued. ‘Specifically, it 
proposes that the requirements for 
Gemand deposits be lowered gradu- 
ally to 10% and that this level be 
made uniform for all member banks 
regardless of location. It also rec- 
ommends that the reserve required 
for time deposits be lowered even- 


| tually to 2% and that banks be per- 


| ican Institute of Banking, educa- | 
tional section of the American | 
| Bankers Association, will be held at | 
| the Camelback Inn, Phoenix, Ariz., | 


mitted to count vault cash as part 


| of legal reserves.” 


Mutual Savings Banks Will 
Meet in New York, Dec. 9 


More than 500 savings bank offi- 
cers and trustees are expected to at- 
tend the Eleventh Annual Midyear 
Meeting of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks to be held 
in the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on December 9. 

Planned as a within-the-industry, 
“shirt-sleeve” conference, the meet- 
ing will feature frank discussions by 
the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees of the problems and oppor- 
tunities facing the savings banks. 
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Instalment Credit 


Dont Ease Credit Terms, 
Asterita Tells Bankers 


“THIS is not the time to ease 
further our credit terms as to either 
downpayment or length of contract,” 
according to Louis J. Asterita, dep- 
uty manager of the A.B.A. and sec- 
retary of its Instalment Credit 
Commission. 

Mr. Asterita amplified this state- 
ment in addresses to the meeting 
in Houston of the Instalment Credit 
Section of the Texas Bankers As- 
sociation, and in Columbia, Mo., at 
the second annual Instalment Credit 
Clinic of the Missouri Bankers As- 
sociation. Said Mr. Asterita: ‘“‘Pres- 
sures to expand terms on new auto- 
mobile financing have been increas- 
ingly apparent recently. There is no 
question that this development has 
been brought about by the automo- 
bile dealers in their desire to liqui- 
date the heavy inventory of 1957 
automobiles prior to the introduc- 
tion of the 1958 models. 

“The commercial banks of the 
country have a responsibility in see- 
ing that unsound practices as a fur- 
ther liberalization of new car credit 
terms are neither condoned by them 
nor that they become a party to such 
practices at this time.” 

It was noted by Mr. Asterita that 
bank experience with instalment 
credit over the past decade or so 
“has been excellent,”’ yet “there is 
a tendency on the part of some 
lenders to become complacent. Now 
is not the time for complacency, but 
rather the time for the application 
of good sound common sense—horse 
sense, if you please. No longer are 
we super-assured of the direction in 
which we are headed. Credit lines 
and contained or controlled inflation 
are bursting at the seams. This pe- 
riod is a critical one for banking, 
and more particularly for instalment 
credit. The record and reputation 
this form of lending has built up 
over the years is being challenged 
and could be in jeopardy. If we as 
lenders are going to prove the sta- 
bility of instalment credit we must 
be practical-—we must be realistic— 
we must be alert to changing condi- 
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tions—we must build up resistance 
and sensitiveness toward the pres- 
sures of intemperate lending pol- 
icies which could feed further the 
inflationary flame and bring grief 
and misery to many American fam- 
ilies. 

“... Again, this is not the time to 
further ease our credit terms .. .” 


PBA Publishes Manual 


A NEW “Instalment Loans Man- 
ual” has just been published by the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 
Its publication is the result of more 
than a year’s research and intensive 
work by the PBA Instalment Loans 
Committee under Chairman Thomas 
W. Gormly, vice-president, Peoples 
First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

A special subcommittee has spent 
the last six months drafting, review- 
ing, and revising this text. Members 
are: Chairman Gormly; John W. 
Jones, vice-president, The Lancaster 
County National Bank; James C. 
Torrance, cashier, The Warren Na- 
tional Bank; and PBA Counsel John 
Y. Scott, Harrisburg. 

The 97-page manual describes the 
laws and regulations which are spe- 
cifically applicable to various kinds 
of instalment loans, and suggests 
well-designed and time-tested loan 
forms. The manual itself is in such 
form that it can be utilized as a per- 
manent reference source. It is bound 
loose leaf so that it may be amended 
from time to time. 

The manual devotes six chapters 
tc the various kinds of instalment 
loans—personal, automobile, house- 
hold equipment, home improvement, 
agricultural, and other types, such 
as machinery and equipment, motor 
carrier, mobile homes, cemetery lots, 
and boats. In every chapter there is 
a discussion of laws applicable to 
the various kinds of loans. 

In keeping with its use as a ref- 
erence source, the manual contains 
illustrations of 30 loan forms which 
are vital to the instalment loans 
business. Appendix I is the text of 
Section 1001A(4) of the Pennsyl- 
vania Banking Code. Appendix II 
summarizes other laws which affect 


instalment lending, and, chapter by 
chapter, gives the legal basis for the 
procedure which was explained in 
the text. 

Complimentary copies of this new 
manual were mailed to all PBA 
member banks. Copies are available 
at $2.50 per copy from the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association, Box 152, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


$110,000,000 Per Day 


“EVEN though money today is 
about as tight as it has been at any 
time in recent years, the individual 
families of America are still very 
definitely enjoying the fruits of 
credit on a greater scale than ever 
before. Of course there is a greater 
degree of selectivity and a better 
screening of loan applicants to in- 
sure that the basic principles of 
sound credit are being maintained. 
We are financing consumer pur- 
chases at the rate of some $110,- 
000,000 a day.” 

This is from an address to the 
recent Instalment Credit Clinic of 
the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation by Richard S. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the association. Mr. Perkins 
is vice-chairman of The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, and 
chairman of City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, New York City. 

Mr. Perkins said further: ‘‘Con- 
sumer instalment credit has become 
recognized as an integral part of 
everyday business and economic ac- 
tivity. It has been built into the 
very tissue of family life. It repre- 
sents some 714% of business in gen- 
eral. Some industries, however, may 
be more dependent than others— 
notably, the automobile industry, 
where more than two-thirds of the 
production is financed with instal- 
ment credit. Nevertheless, there are 
benefits to all industry in the gen- 
erally higher levels of production 
and employment. Mass production, 
mass distribution, and mass con- 
sumer financing form a sturdy base 
to support a vast pyramid of produc- 
tive facilities and employment which 
is advantageous to all facets of the 
economy.” 
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St. Louis Banks Have 
Joint Savings Exhibit 


SOUND personal money manage- 
ment was the theme of an exhibit 
jointly sponsored by Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank, First National Bank, 
and Mercantile Trust Company 
all of St. Louis, at the recent St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat’s Modern Liv- 
ing Show in Kiel Auditorium. 

The exhibit, which attracted over 
200,000 visitors, was built around 
the slogan, ‘“‘The Bank is the Saver’s 
Best Friend.” Photo blow-ups showed 
objectives that can be obtained 
through systematic saving, includ- 
ing security in old age, funds to 
found a business, buy a new car, 
making home improvements, pur- 
chase modern appliances, and pro- 
vide for education, travel, and emer- 
gencies. 

An unusual collection of antique 
coin banks was also featured in the 
exhibit. 

Added attractions included a talk- 
ing scale that revealed the visitor’s 
weight in gold, a graduated plastic 
tube showing the value of an indi- 
vidual’s height in silver dollars, and 
a “money well” which gave visitors 
an opportunity to estimate the value 
of a pile of currency made up of bills 
and coins of various denominations. 


In a portion of the exhibit set: 


aside for bank equipment, visitors 
were intrigued by a continuous dem- 
onstration of the machines banks 
use to sort, count, and package coins. 


Christmas Club Over Billion 


CHRISTMAS CLUB A CORPO- 
RATION has announced that 13,- 
070,000 Americans have saved 
$1,225,000,000 in the 1957 Christmas 
Club. This is the sixth consecutive 
year that the annual disbursement 
has exceeded $1-billion. Seven thou- 
sand banks and savings institutions 
will participate in the 1957 distribu- 
tion to Christmas Club members 
throughout the nation! 

The 1957 payoff is the largest in 
the history of the Club and repre- 
sents an increase over 1956 of $37,- 
000,000 (3.1%) with 270,000 more 
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Savings 


Three St. Louis bank presidents visit the joint exhibit of their banks at the Modern 


Living show. Left to right. President Kenton R. Cravens of Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, pointing to the main theme of the exhibit; President James P. Hickok of 
First National Bank; and President H. F. Harrington, Boatmen’s National Bank 


members. The average check this 
year amounts to $93.73 for each 
member. 


Banks Expand Services 


“CHECKS WITHOUT CHARGE” 
is the name of a service for de- 
positors just announced by Union 
Dime Savings Bank in New York 
City. Through this plan, Union Dime 
depositors may pay their household 
bills with teller’s checks issued with- 
out charge. A carbon copy of each 
check is furnished as a record of 
payment. A depositor may either 
withdraw the money from his ac- 
count or use cash. 

The Union Dime also offers a pass- 
book personal loan service and it 
continues to issue bank money or- 
ders to noncustomers. 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank has announced a plan to pro- 
mote the use of savings bank money 
orders. Customers may obtain books 
of money order purchase forms en- 
abling them to pay and keep records 
of 120 bills at a cost of 15 cents a 
bill. Teller’s checks in amounts above 
$250 are issued free. 

Brooklyn Savings also has estab- 
lished a personal savings loan ser- 
vice where customers get a loan 
rather than deplete their savings. 


N.Y.Comm | Banks Question 
Mutual Service Legality 


IN a recent letter to the New 
York State Banking Department and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, the New York State Bank- 
ers Association formally requested 
rulings on the legality of plans re- 
cently announced by the Brooklyn 
Savings Bank and the Union Dime 
Savings Bank to provide personal 
lean and free check services. 

Although details of the questions 
raised in the NYSBA letter, signed 
by Executive Vice-president Albert 
L.. Muench, were not released, it 
was divulged by an _ association 
spokesman that the points raised 
included: 

Whether the savings banks, in 
encouraging the use of free teller’s 
checks, are giving away services; 
whether the savings banks are do- 
ing a demand deposit business, or 
creating the impression of doing 4 
demand deposit business reserved 
exclusively to the commercial banks; 
whether the savings banks, in ef- 
fect, are paying dividends on de- 
mand deposits, something confined 
by law to commercial banks. 

A spokesman for the Union Dime 
Savings Banks said that its only 
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change in policy with respect to free 
teller’s checks was its decision to 
advertise a service it had been sup- 
plying for many years. 


Mutuals Ask for National 
Savings Bank System 


AT recent meetings of the savings 
banks of New York State the prin- 
ciple of a nationwide extension of 
federally chartered savings banks 
was approved. 

A special committee, headed by 
Earl Harkness, president of the 
Greenwich Savings Bank, New York 
City, made a number of recommen- 
dations to the National Association 
of Savings Banks, including the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) That the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the supervisory agency 
for Federal savings and loan associ- 
ations, be designated as the charter- 
ing and supervisory authority for 
the new system: that the present 
requirement that FHLB members 
purchase stock equal to 2%, of their 
home mortgage portfolios might be 
relaxed. 

(2) Continue the debtor-creditor 
relationship between banks and de- 
positors rather than the shareholder 
relationship that exists in savings 
and loan associations. FDIC would 
insure deposits. 

(3) Permit the creation of na- 
tional savings banks either through 


entirely new institutions; the con- 
version of Federal savings and loan 
associations or state-chartered sav- 
ings banks. Supervisory agencies 
would be authorized to fix minimum 
surplus and asset requirements and 
other conditions. 

(4) Give the national savings 
banks branch privileges equal to 
the most liberal privileges enjoyed 
under state law by savings banks, 
savings and loan associations, and 
commercial banks. 

(5) Require the transfer to sur- 
plus of 10% of net earnings before 
dividends if surplus does not equal 
10% of deposits. Surplus below 
10% would, however, be available 
for payment of expenses or absorb- 
ing losses. This arrangement is 
similar but not identical to the rule 
now in effect in New York State. 

Other recommendations cover 
points pertaining to the extension 
of the ‘prudent man” rule to invest- 
ments of national savings banks; 
authority for national savings banks 
to hold up to 80°) of their assets 
in conventional mortgages; allowing 
investments in first mortgages on 
improved real estate on home loans 
up to 80% of appraisal value and 
on other properties up to two-thirds 
of the appraised value; and author- 
ity for national savings banks to 
sell life insurance in states where 
such sales by savings banks are per- 
mitted. 

Earl 


B. Schwulst, president, 


Five distinguished Pittsburgh business leaders helped Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany launch its series of special purpose savings clubs at a dinner and sales 
clinic, Fidelity President John A. Byerly, second from left, holds one of the 
trophies awarded to suburban offices of Fidelity for outstanding performance 
in promoting the special purpose savings clubs. With Mr. Byerly, left to 
right, P. H. Powers, president, West Penn Power Company; William C. 
Robinson, Jr., president, National Electric Products Corporation; Henry L. 
Hillman, president, Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical Company; Frank L. 
Magee, president, Aluminum Company of America; and Leonard S. Mudge, 
vice-president and director, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. 


December 1957 


Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
City, and George C. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
were chairmen of subcommittces 
that considered the framework of 
Federal supervision and control and 
the powers and privileges for the 
national savings banks. 

The special committee’s report 
said that if the move for a system 
of Federal charters are to succeed, 
the savings banks must have “the 
willing cooperation of the savings 
and loan industry.” 


New York Mutuals Want to 
Compose Rift With NYSBA 


AT its annual convention in Miami 
Beach last month, The Savings 
Banks Association of the State of 
New York unanimows!y approved 
the holding of formal discussions 
with the New York State Bankers 
Association “to review differences,” 
with any agreement to be forwarded 
to the New York State Legislature 
by February 1. 

The commercial and mutual sav- 
ings banks groups have been at odds 
over legislation affecting the vital 
question of branch privileges and 
other competitive issues. 

In a statement issued in New 
York, the NYSBA said it was willing 
to work with the savings banks so 
long as discussions were carried out 
under the jurisdiction of the Pierce 
Legislative Committee, which has 
been attempting to write legislation 
that would be satisfactory to both 
banking groups. 


Interest on Christmas Club 


A NEW-STYLE Christmas sav- 
ings plan which will pay regular 
savings account interest to deposi- 
tors has been introduced by Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia. 

The bank will pay 244% interest 
on all Christmas savings accounts, 
the same rate applicable to other 
accounts in the bank’s savings de- 
partment. These accounts will en- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 
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Construction Activity 


OUTLAYS for new construction 
declined seasonally in October 1957 
to $4.5-billion, slightly above the 
previous October high set in 1956, 
according to the U. S. Departments 
of Labor and Commerce. 

Outlays for new construction are 
expected to total $49.6-billion in 
1958, 5% above the record expendi- 
ture of $47.2-billion evident for 
1957. 

The $2.4-billion expansion in 1958 
censtruction will be mostly in resi- 
dential building (private and pub- 
lic) and on highway work. 


Revision of Housing and 
Servicemen'ss Acts Booklet 


The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has just completed a revision 
of its booklet, Summary of National 
Housing Act and Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act, which brings up to 
date the important details relating 
to FHA and VA mortgage loan re- 
quirements and provides lenders 
with a handy reference for those 
requirements. The publication, which 
has been prepared by the A.B.A.’s 
Savings and Mortgage Division, is 


available to all Association member 


banks. 

The “Summary” includes new in- 
formation about FHA loans in con- 
formity with the Housing Act of 


New Housing Starts 


EW permanent nonfarm dwell- 

ing units started in October 
totaled 95,000, including 8,000 
public units, according to the 
U. S. Department of Labor’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. This 
figure compares with a total of 
93,600 for October 1956. 


The seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of private starts, based on 
the October figure, is 1,000,000. 


Housing and Mortgages 


Volume of Nonfarm Mortgages of $20,000 or Less 


Recorded in First 


8 Months of 1957 


(amounts in millions) 


August 


1st 8 months Percent of Total 


% Chg. 
from 
8/56 


Amt. 
1957 


Type of 
mortgagee 


Amt. 
1957 


% Chg. 
from 


Ist 8 mos. 


1957 


1956 


S & L assns. 
Ins. cos. 
Comm. bks. 
Mut. svgs. bks. 
Individuals 
Miscellaneous 


$ 883 
132 
378 
137 
310 
368 


— 4 
—19 
—25 
—25 
— 3 
—19 


Total $2,208 —13 $1 


Source: Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


1957, passed in the last session of 
Congress. Under this act, discount 
prices for mortgages were recognized 
for the first time; and FHA has ac- 
cordingly issued new requirements 
for certifying the amount of dis- 
count fees and charges which affect 
each mortgage. The new act also 
raised FHA interest rates in some 
sections of the National Housing Act 
to a permissive 544%. 

Information in the summary is or- 
ganized so that the lender can read- 
ily find details on all of the various 
types of FHA and VA loans. 


New Home Building Book 


A HELPFUL free booklet, “How 
to Build Homes that Will Outlive the 
Mortgage,” has been issued by the 
American Wood Preservers Insti- 
tute.* It shows where and how to 
use pressure-treated lumber to pro- 
tect the huge future investments of 
builders, dealers, mortgage lenders, 
loan-insuring agencies, and owners 
of new homes. 

This profusely illustrated, 24-page 
brochure shows costly decay and 
termite damage in dwellings built 
with untreated lumber, and long, 
maintenance-free service records of 
old buildings in the same areas, 
where pressure-treated lumber was 
used. 

A map and lists of states divide 
the country into three regions ac- 
cording to the degree of steadily ex- 
panding termite infestation. 


$ 6,214 


974 
2,858 

947 
2,414 
2,857 


6, 264 


Copies of the new booklet will be 
sent on request, without charge or 
obligation. 


*111 W. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, 


Sees Housing Boom in 60s 


THAT the big boom in housing 
will start around 1960, was stated 
at the 31st Western Regional Trust 
Conference of the American Bankers 
Association in Portland, Ore., by 
James L. Buckley, vice-president of 
the Georgia-Pacific Corporation. 

“People say to me why aren’t you 
worried by the decline in housing 
starts of 1,300,000 in 1955 to 1,100,- 
000 in 1956, and probably 1,000,000 
in 1957. No, we are not worried 
about it,’”” Mr. Buckley declared, ‘‘be- 
cause we have an actual shortage 
of 4- or 5-million homes in this coun- 
try and a real demand to take care 
of the increase in family formations, 
obsolescence, fire, and demolition of 
around 1,200,000 homes per year. 
Each year that these are not built 
at current population figures, the 
pent-up demand grows,” he said. The 
vacancy rate of homes available for 
living is less than 2%. 

“What I am saying is that al- 
though the lumber and plywood in- 
dustry has suffered in this decline 
in home construction, those markets 
are not lost, and we expect to profit 
from the resumption of high level 
home building. We have witnessed 
a slight upturn in home building this 
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fall so that starts should come very 
near to the 1,000,000 mark for 1957; 
1958 will be slightly better—about 
1,100,000 starts, and they will be 
larger units. But the big boom in 
housing will start around 1960, and 
that’s simply a matter of arith- 
metic.” 


FHA Loss Ratio 6/100 of 1% 


“FHA mortgages cannot be com- 
pared to uninsured mortgages writ- 
ten by a variety of lenders whose 
policies differ in many _ respects, 
whose property standards may or 
may not be well defined, and whose 
check of the buyer’s credit may not 
always be as careful as ours,” FHA 


commissioner Norman P. Mason 
said in a speech given before the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America’s annual convention. 

Mr. Mason said that FHA’s loss 
ratio amounts to only 6/100 of 1% 
of all home mortgage insurance 
written. 

A survey made early this year 
to determine causes of defaults in 
insured home mortgages where title 
has been transferred to FHA, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mason, reveals that only 
2% grew out of dissatisfaction with 
the property or the neighborhood 
and only 3% occurred because the 
buyers had taken on mortgage ob- 
ligations too heavy for them to han- 
dle. Most defaults came about be- 


Trust Services 


Above, Panel on Investments at the recent Western Regional Conference in 
Portland, Ore., l. to r., Eugene H. Gray, trust officer, Bank of California, San 
Francisco; Robert H. Chamberlin, manager, Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co., 
New York; Paul A, Pflueger, Jr., financial vice-president, Title Insurance and 
Trust Co., Los Angeles; H. P. Dolson, vice-president, First National Bank of 
Portland, Ore.; R. O. Kwapil, vice-president and senior trust officer, First 


National Bank of Nevada, Reno, moderator. 


December 1957 


Below, the interested audience 


cause of death, illness, marital dif- 
ficulties, and curtailment or loss of 
income. 

The system of mortgage discounts 
provided for in the 1957 Housing 
Act came in for severe attack by 
Mr. Mason. “I don’t believe any ad- 
justment in the limitations is going 
to make everybody happy. The only 
solution is to abolish them alto- 
gether,” he said. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


Careers in Trusts 


“ALTHOUGH there are almost 
unlimited opportunities for growth 
with the trust department of any 
well organized ard progressive bank, 
nevertheless the trust department 
itself need not be a dead-end street,” 
according to Walter Kennedy, presi- 
dent of Tne First National Bank of 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. Kennedy, who is president of 
the Trust Division of the A.B.A., was 
addressing the 26th Mid-Continent 
Trust Conference, which was held 
in New Orleans November 21 and 22. 

“There are many opportunities 
that the trust department might 
lead into,’ Mr. Kennedy continued. 
“T need not go outside the official 
family of the Trust Division to cite 
to you numerous names of men 
known to most of you who have pro- 
gressed from the position of trust 
officer to become the chief executives 
of banks. There is Sam Waugh, who 
was formerly trust officer at the 
First Trust Company of Lincoln, 
Nebr., and was promoted to presi- 
dent of that institution, and later 
became Assistant Secretary of State, 
and is now head of the Export-Im- 
port Bank. There is Bill Price, for- 
merly trust officer at the Peoples 
First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, who later be- 
came its president, and is now presi- 
dent of the great Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company. Ray Trott, John 
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Remington, Dick Chapman, Dick 
Stockton, and Henry Theis are for- 
mer trust officers and former presi- 
dents of the Trust Division who now 
head commercial banks. Other trust 
officers who come to mind, who are 
now presidents or chairmen of the 
board of commercial banks, are Ed 
Neilan, Bob Duncan, Joe Naughton, 
Art Leonard, Evans Woollen, Jim 
Shelton, and Keehn Berry. This im- 
pressive list of people whom you 
know is an indication that trust of- 
ficers do get ahead. 

“I do not think that any discus- 
sion of careers in trust business 
would be complete without a dis- 
cussion of the possibilities of women 
in trust business. In my opinion, we 
bankers have probably overlooked a 
great potential force in this field. 
I have noticed in recent years that 
more and more banks are electing 
women Officers in trust departments. 
I do not have any statistics in this 
respect, but I sincerely believe that 
it is a fruitful field for the banks 
to explore. I am convinced that 
women can be used most effectively 
at the officer level; and it is my 
prediction that although banks may 
have been slow to realize this in 
the past, there will be a much wider 
recognition of this principle in the 
future.” 

The Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence was in session while BANKING 
was rolling off the presses. Conse- 
quently we have not been able to 
provide anything like the coverage 


such a conference deserves. We 
would refer our readers to forth- 
coming issues of The Trust Bulletin, 
which will carry the addresses. 


Take Trust Course 


TWENTY-SIX trust representa- 
tives from banks in 15 states at- 
tended Kennedy Sinclaire’s 10th 
Trust Sales and Estate Planning 
Seminar in New York City recently. 
More than 425 trustmen and women 
have already received training from 
the Kennedy Sinclaire staff mem- 
bers who conducted this 4-day con- 
centrated course. Lectures covered 
the approach, fact gathering, plan- 
ning, and presentation of estate 
plans, to work with attorneys and 
close the sale. 


NYSBA’s Trust Meet 


ERNEST R. KEITER, vice-presi- 
dent, The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York City, was elected chair- 
man of the Trust Division of the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion. He succeeds Herbert A. Jones, 
vice-president and senior trust of- 
ficer, The National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company, Albany. John 
G. White, vice-president and trust 
officer, Security Trust Co. Rochester, 
was elected vice-chairman. 

The election took place at the 11th 
annual trust conference of NYSBA 
in Albany, with approximately 200 
New York trustmen in attendance. 


CALENDAR 


In addition there were bankers from 
14 other states, who came for the 
preview release of the Division’s 
first motion picture, “So Little For 
Eve,” a 30-minute dramatization in 
full color showing the public appli- 
cation of a trust officer’s duties. 
Delegates also elected the follow- 
ing to serve as members of the Di- 
vision’s executive committee for the 
ensuing year: Stewart W. Morse, 
vice-president, The First National 
Bank, Binghamton; E. Tinsley Ray, 
vice-president and trust officer, Grace 
National Bank, New York City; F. 
Taylor Root, vice-president, The 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Western New York, Buffalo. 


Publish Manual 


THE Florida Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Trust Division, through its 
Operations Committee, has just com- 
pleted and sent to each member of 
the Division a Trust Operations 
Manual. Division Chairman Henry 
Toland, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer of Exchange National Bank, 
Tampa, said that “for a number of 
years those of us in trust work have 
felt the need for an operations man- 
ual through which we might be able 
to keep abreast of an efficient system 
for handling the ever-increasing ad- 
ministrative load in our respective 
banks. We have also wanted to set 
up a series of suggestions for the 
benefit of those banks which are 
new in the field.” 


DECEMBER 1958 JANUARY 1958 


American Bankers Association 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Mayo 
Hotel, Tulsa 


Mar. 10-12 Savings and Mortgage Conference, 


Roosevelt Hotel, New York City 


National Instalment Credit Conference, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


American Institute of Banking Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mar. 24-26 


National Credit Conference, Conrad Hil- 


ton Hotel, Chicago June 2-6 


Eastern r i 

Mid-Year Meeting, National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York 
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Jan. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
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Apr. 
Apr. 
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May 
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May 


May 
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June 
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June 


December 1957 


State Associations 


Wisconsin Midwinter Meeting, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee 


Dist. of Col. Midwinter Meeting, May- 
flower Hotel 

New York, Midwinter Meeting, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City 

Louisiana, Midwinter Conference, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 

Vermont, Midwinter Meeting, Hotel 
Vermont, Burlington 

New Jersey, 9th Consumer Credit Con- 
ference, Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City 

Virginia, Farm Credit Conference, 
Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge 

Indiana Agricultural Clinic, Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette 

Georgia, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta 

Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg 

Alabama, Cruise to Havana and Nassau 

Louisiana, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 

Maryland Farm Credit Conf., Hotel 
Alexander, Hagerstown 

Nevada, Las Vegas 

Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

Ohio, Commodore-Perry Hotel, Toledo 

Delaware, duPont Hotel, Wilmington 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 

North Dakota, Patterson Hotel, Bis- 
marck 

Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 

Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 

Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

Kansas, Kansas City 

Massachusetts, New 
Swampscott 

South Dakota, Lawler Hotel, Mitchell 

Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 

Pennsylvania, 
Atlantic City 

Oregon, Eugene Hotel, Eugene 

Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton, French 
Lick 

Dist. of Col., 
Springs, Va. 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest, Myrtle 
Beach 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 


Ocean _ House 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 


The Homestead, Hot 


Jan. 


Mar. 


Apr. 17-19 


April 21-23 


May 12-14 


May 19-21 


May 26-28 


June 1-14 


July 27- 
Aug. 9 


Lake 


New York, 
Placid 


Wyoming, Plains Hotel, Cheyenne 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Washington, Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
B. 


Lake Placid Club, 


Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood 
Springs 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The- 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*Savings Banks of New Hampshire, 
Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

Savings Banks of New Jersey, Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 

Utah, Union Pacific Lodge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho 

Maine, Poland Spring House, 
Spring 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Savings Banks of New York, Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid 

Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

New Hampshire, Mountain View House. 
Whitefield 

Iowa, Fort 
Moines 

*Joint meeting 


Poland 


Des Moines Hotel, Des 


Other Organizations 


Empire State Safe Deposit Assn., West- 
ern N. Y. Group Dinner Meeting, The 
Park Lane, Buffalo N. Y. 

Empire State Safe Deposit Assn., West- 
ern N. Y. Group Dinner Meeting, The 
Park Lane, Buffalo N. Y. 

American Safe Deposit Assn., Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore 

NABAC Southern regional convention, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 

NABAC Northern regional convention, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

NABAC Eastern regional convention, 
War Memorial Auditorium, Rochester, 
N. Y 

NABAC Western regional convention, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., Baton Rouge 

NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Univ. of Wisc., Madison 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, Atlanta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta 

NABAC annual convention, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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“Number, Please!” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


latter portion. Consequently, by 
transferring to the new system ac- 
counts in the first part of the al- 
phabet over the first monthend we 
minimized the need for looking up 
code numbers. Further, if, say, six 
unnumbered checks were presented 
against one account it was neces- 
sary to look up the code number 
once. Also, if both numbered and 
unnumbered checks were presented 
no look-up time was needed. Thus, 
the problem of coding unnumbered 
checks did not prove to be serious. 
With the completion of the tran- 
sition from our old operation to the 
new we have reduced. our ledgers 
from 15 to 10, thereby enabling our 


proof department to distribute items 
by reference to the prefix and the 
first digit only of the basic code 
number. 

The approach we have taken obvi- 
ously involves greater printing costs 
than would be necessary starting a 
year or two ahead of the target date. 
Nevertheless, we were able to act 
on the basis of the latest technolog- 
ical information and to avoid the 
expense of scrapping all unused 
check supplies in the hands of our 
customers. 

Our customers are still people. 
They are still known to us by name. 
Their accounts are still found by 
name. But the successful function- 
ing of our new procedures has been 
made possible by the ready customer 
acceptance of the principle of ‘““Num- 
ber, Please!” 


Automation and Your Staff 


The public relations of automa- 
tion—its impact on bank personnel 
and customers—is a subject of im- 
portance, and we pass along some 
comments on it by William B. Black, 
Jr., vice-president of the Bank of the 
Southwest National Association, 
Houston. 

Mr. Black, manager of the busi- 
ness development department, of- 
fered his observations to the Finan- 
cial Public Relations Association. 
His bank is automating its consumer 
credit department and conducting 
further studies to determine the 
feasibility of giving other depart- 
ments the same treatment. Here is 
a condensation of his views. 


monster supplanting his job 

must undergo an unnerving ex- 
perience. It is essential that banks 
anticipate this reaction and make 
certain the experience is not un- 
nerving. 

This is an especially sensitive mat- 
ter because automatic equipment 
does eliminate certain clerical and 
manual jobs. It becomes necessary, 
then to convince the employee of the 
long-range benefits which result in 
the loss of his particular duties. 
These benefits, of course, are found 
in the increasing number of oppor- 
tunities which will come with the ex- 
pansion of the institution through 
providing broader services to more 


Tx clerk who sees an electronic 
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people. But this is a rather abstract 
thing to explain to an employee who 
naturally is more concerned with 
what happens to me tomorrow, than 
with what there will be in it for me 
five years from now. 


Upgrading Jobs 


The most immediate benefit lies 
in the upgrading of the employee’s 
job and a resulting increase in pay 
scale. It is important, therefore, 
that as many displaced employees 
as possible be surveyed for skills and 
ability to learn the operation of the 


- new machinery. It may prove easier 


to seek outside skilled operators and 
employ them. But we believe em- 
ployee relations are better served 
by utilizing as many of the bank’s 
present employees as possible. 

For those unqualified or not needed 
for operating the automatic equip- 
ment, a carefully pursued course of 
indoctrination should accompany the 
transferring of these people to other 
departments. 


Bold Thinking by Management 


Management, too, must be thor- 
oughly indoctrinated. A compre- 
hensive report should be given man- 
agement on each progressive stage, 
and, where possible, management 
executives should be invited to see 
and study the machinery frequently. 
This equipment, to be really valu- 
able, should stimulate bold think- 
ing at the management level. Studies 


Step-by-Step 


Automation 


COMPLETE plan of automation for 

banks of all sizes has been an- 
nounced by The National Cash Reg- 
ister Company. 

“The system, built around exist- 
ing equipment, will allow banks to 
go through progressive stages of 
automation as their requirements in- 
crease,’’ said Stanley C. Allyn, chair- 
man of the company. ‘One sweeping 
advantage of the plan is that banks 
will be able to realize the benefits of 
automation almost immediately after 
installation.” 

Nucleus of the system is the com- 
pany’s electronic posting machine. 
Other parts will be available, in 
stages, beginning in 1958 and con- 
tinuing through 1960. The plan was 
developed, Mr. Allyn asserted, “on 
the premise that the transition to 
full automation can be accomplished 
best on a step by step basis.” 

Components will include: a high 
speed magnetic sorter, a magnetic 
character imprinter, a listing at- 
tachment to the sorter, a paper 
punch tape recorder, and an auto- 
matic feeding device. 

The fully automatic equipment 
could reduce man hours spent in 
posting accounts by as much as 80%, 
Mr. Allyn said. 


in automation have shown that the 
benefits are long-range and that the 
initial costs will outweigh the imme- 
diate profits. Thus, if management 
gets impatient with mounting costs 
and slips from sympathy with the 
project, the case for automation will 
suffer a damaging and perhaps fatal 
blow. 

Finally, you will want to acquaint 
the public with the facts of your 
new automation program. For this 
purpose, we may divide the public 
into three categories: the general 
public, the individual customers, and 
the corporate and major customers. 


Telling the Public 


In our case, we think it prudent 
to wait until each stage of our in- 
stallation is complete and to test 
each stage for a continuing smooth 
operation before we tell any of the 
three “publics” about it. 

When our consumer credit appli- 
cation has been operated long enough 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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ELECTRONIC BOOKKEEPING BENEFITS 


MAY BE LOST 


YOU ADOPT 
EQUALLY MODERN METHODS 
OF PREQUALIFYING CHECKS 


Reap maximum rewards of modern electronic 
bookkeeping by imprinting customers’ names and 
code numbers on checks and deposit tickets on- 
the-bank-premises with ThriftiMatic ‘“‘push- 
button” Imprinter-Encoder. 


Don’t lose these important electronic benefits by 
retaining outmoded methods of ordering, printing 
and delivering customers’ checks. 


The ThriftiMatic ““On-The-Premises” Imprinter-Encoder 


Consider These Outstanding Advantages Of The 
THRIFTIMATIC PREQUALIFYING SYSTEM 


SPEED A filler of checks and deposit tickets printed and encoded in only 
2 minutes. 

ECONOMY “On-the-premises” imprinting costs far less than other methods. 

LABOR SAVING No type setting for existing accounts. ThriftiMatic de- 
livers a complete name-and-account-number library of linotype slugs — 
thus saving hundreds of man-hours. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING The ThriftiMatic System will be installed by ex- 
perienced representatives who will train your personnel in its operation. 


- GOOD CUSTOMER RELATIONS Your customers will be delighted with 
the immediate delivery of their first book of name-imprinted checks! 


PROVEN PERFORMANCE The ThriftiMatic Prequalifying System — with 
its Encoder-Imprinters — has a record of proven performance in scores 
of banks, large or small. 


THRIFTIMATIC Leaders of on-the-premises check ‘siaiteis equipment 
CORPOR ATI ON since 1939 — Suppliers to ThriftiCheck Service Corporation. 


100 Park Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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For 
Comprehensive 


Banking & 


Facilities 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. 


New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
Branches: 155 throughout Japan 


London Branch: 82, King William Street, London E. C. 4 


Cable Address: 


“CHYODABANK” 


This particular December marks the end 
of an especially busy year for us. We 
handled a record-breaking number of 
orders and yet had time to do a lot in 
the way of research, machine develop- 
ment, and plant expansion. We set up 
a separate division in St. Paul to handle 
engineering and experimental work, 
and made a good start in the study of 
redesign of checks and precision forms 
in anticipation of mechanized check 
handling specifications, which should 
be firmed up in the near future. 


We completed a fine new building in 
California’s beautiful San Fernando 
Valley, and are now in the process of 
filling it with top-notch equipment and 
experienced people. We moved into a 
new plant in Paoli, where we had 
outgrown our quarters, got the roof on 
a new building in Indianapolis which we 
will occupy in the early spring, picked 
up an extra five thousand feet in our 
St. Paul plant, representing space 
formerly occupied by our machine shop, 


and put a new Cleveland plant on the 
drawing board, with plans to break 
ground in April. 


A number of major improvements were 
made in our manufacturing procedures, 
notably in the flow of work and 
precision controls. We finished test 
runs on a new high-speed imprinting 
press and put through a production 
order for twenty, ten of which will be 
completed this coming year. An experi- 
mental two-cylinder imprinting press 
is now being tested, and our small 
lithograph presses, which we formerly 
made ourselves, are being replaced 
with larger units as fast as we can get 
perforators built to work with them. 
These mechanical improvements, plus 
accompanying gains in the more 
effective use of related accessories, 
should put us in good position to 
meet the demands of 1958. And just 
to make sure that these demands will 
exist, we have expanded our sales staff 
twenty per cent. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


to know how well it will serve, then 
we shall be able to tell the general 
public of the step-up in our service. 
We will tell our individual customers 
a more explicit story, comparing the 
new, more efficient service with th» 
old. 


Plan Your Automation Carefully 

Regarding automation in general, 
Mr. Black said: 

“If the need for automation justi- 
fies the cost, much planning and pre- 
meditation should precede the choice 
of specific equipment. Installation 
should follow the planning andj 
should not be hurried. A sufficient 
staff of skilled people must be ready 
for the equipment or the cost is far 
greater in terms of value received. 
And, finally, there comes the time 
when you can proudly display this 
new way of banking life to your cus- 
tomers and to the public. 

“It’s a new way of banking life 
because we are on the threshold of 
banking services far beyond the con- 
ception of our founders. People think 
of progress in terms of scientific de- 
velopment and interpret this devel- 
opment in terms of jet planes, nu- 
clear fission, and miracle drugs. 
There is equal progress in reshaping 
and remolding the banking industry 
in terms of the future. It may not 
be as spectacular to the public but 
iit will serve as importantly and as 
beneficially.” 


Customer Acceptance 
of Coded Checks 


DUCATING the public to the use 
E of prepared checks containing a 
code number is the biggest electronic 
bookkeeping confronting banks, says 
Jack Morris, vice-president, Citizens 
National Bank, Abilene, Texas. He 
was on the FRRA convention pro- 


gram. 

“The only way I know to encour- 
age the use of specific checks to 
withdraw funds would be to place 
a charge of 10 cents to 25 cents for 
special handling against any draft 
or form used other than those as- 
signed to the customer’s account,” 
said Mr. Morris. “Actually, this 
charge should be set up according 
to the cost to the bank and could 
conceivably be as much as 50 cents 
or more. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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COLOMBIA 


Efficient Servis? throug 
BANCO DE BOGOTA 


Oldest established and largest Bank in Colombia 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, PRESIDENT 


@ Special attention to collections 


@ Accurate and dependable credit 
information service 
TOTAL ASSETS: 
More than 726 Million Pesos 
(Approximately US. $290,000,000) 
TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 
“Imports E 
1955: US. $ 671,261,200 US. $ 583,896,800 


1956: US. $ 655,000,000 US. $ 607,500,000 
(excepting gold exports) 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


120 BRANCHES 


‘COAST-TO -COAST 


MY 
Bank or MonrTREAL 
New York--64 Wall Street San Francisco--333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


700 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA e RESOURCES—$2,700,000,000 
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“At least one of the machine com- 
panies estimates that within six 
years we will have available a com- 
pletely automatic bookkeeping ma- 
chine that will sort, post correctly, 
and file. Of course, the key to all 
this is customer acceptance of the 
special check forms impregnated 
with the account recognition symbol. 

“So, with a waiting period of 6 
to 10 years before the complete ma- 
chine is available, it would seem 
prudent to begin our educational pro- 
gram today both within our staff 
and among our customers.” 


Briefs 


Warehouse Receipts 


American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation has a booklet, “To the 
Bankers of America,” on the use of 
warehouse receipts as collateral. It 
includes a list of the most important 
advantages and disadvantages of 
each type of receipt. The associa- 
tion’s address is Tower Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Change of Address 


American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company leaves a space on its 
dividend checks for change of ad- 
dress. 


Streamlined Bookkeeping 


Installation of electronic machines 
to handle checking account book- 
keeping at the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company of Newark, N. J., will be 
accompanied by gradual transfer of 
the bookkeeping and proving per- 
sonnel of the 15 offices to a central- 
ized location in the main office. 


3 NABAC Publications 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers has three 
new publications. 

‘Dual Control of Collateral” is de- 
signed to help banks of all sizes 
evaluate the effectiveness of their 
procedures and develop effective, ef- 
ficient methods. 

“An Introduction to Profit Shar- 
ing” assists the executive officer of 
the medium sized or smaller bank in 
deciding whether a profit sharing 
plan is desirable and workable. 

“Automation Symposium”’ contains 
14 papers presented at the associa- 
tion’s spring meeting in Cleveland. 
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Your continued GROW ie | 


is a compelling reason to be alert for 


new and better/ways of securing your 


share of the consumer credit market. 


Credit Customers go where 
they are served and secured— 


90% want the peace of mind that comes 
with Credit Life and H & A coverage. That’s 
why we suggest you examine your present 
programs. 


Payment protection through Central National’s 
Protective Plan offers you many advantages. 


It is a profit builder. There is no medical ex- 
amination required. There is no disruption of 
your present routine. It enables you to meet 
competition, and it creates confidence with 
your customers. It enables you to avoid re- 
possession, and it reduces losses as a result of 
past due accounts. It eliminates the necessity 


C é N T be AL N ATI 0 N Al of legal collection procedure where failure to 


keep up payments is caused by sickness, acci- 


| N § U ik A N CE C 0 M PA N j 5 S dent or death. You will find that it promotes 


Central National Building customer relations, and it has appealing human 
Omaha, Nebraska interest features. 


Behind these points there is a story which adds 
up to continued growth. 


If you are thinking about the future, write or 
call Central National today. 
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Test Your Tax LQ. 


Test your knowledge of the Fed- 
eral income tax law by means of 
this quiz, prepared by the American 
Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants in cooperation with the 
Internal Revenue Service. You will 
find the correct answers below on 
this page. 


(1) During the past year you 
spent approximately $1,000 for built- 
in bookcases and wall-to-wall car- 
peting for your office. Since your 
lease has only four years to run, 
you may... 

(a) Deduct the $1,000 on your 
1957 tax return, 

(b) Amortize the cost over the 
next four years, 

(c) Depreciate it over the life of 
the furnishings. 

(2) When you were transferred 
to another city, your company gave 
you a sum of money toward the cost 
of moving you and your family. For 
tax purposes you should consider 
this money as... 

(a) A gift that is not taxable, 

(b) Income that is subject to tax 
with a deduction for only your per- 
sonal moving expenses, 

(c) Income that is subject to tax 
with a deduction for the cost of mov- 
ing your entire family. 

(3) You have invested in several 
blue-chip stocks. The dividends re- 
ceived from this investment are ex- 
empt up to... 

(a) $50 whether you or your wife 
owns the stock, 

(b) $100 if the stock is 
jointly by you and your wife, 

(c) $100 regardless of who owns 
the stock, provided you file a joint 
return with your wife. 

(4) You are not permitted to de- 
duct as contributions your donations 
to which of the following organiza- 

(a) Charitable societies, 

(b) Educational institutions, 

(c) Political parties. 

(5) Your daughter, who was hos- 
pitalized for several weeks in the 
earlier part of 1957, was married in 
November. If she files a joint return 
with her husband, you may... 

(a) Not claim her as a dependent 


held 
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but you may deduct her medical ex- 
penses, 

(b) Claim her as a dependent and 
deduct her medical expenses, 

(c) Not claim her as a dependent 
and you may not deduct her medical 
expenses. 

(6) You filled very few inside 
straights during the past few 
months and lost approximately $300 
to the members of your Thursday 
night poker club. You should... 

(a) Deduct the loss in computing 
adjusted gross income, 

(b) Subtract the loss from ad- 
justed gross income, 


(c) Give up poker and start 
watching television on Thursday 
nights. 

(7) Last October your car skidded 
on a wet road and grazed a tele- 
phone pole. The damage was not 
covered by insurance and it cost 
you $100 to have the car repaired. 
To claim a casualty deduction... 

(a) You must have the damage 
repaired within 30 days of the acci- 
dent, 

(b) You may simply deduct the 
amount of the repair bill, 

(c) You must prove that you were 
using the car in your work at the 
time of the accident. 

(8) Which of the following may 
you not consider as a deductible bus- 
iness expense? .. 

(a) A subscription to BANKING, 

(b) Commutation fees, 

(c) The cost of. attending the 
A.B.A. convention. 


Answers 


(1) (b) On leased property, you 
normally spread the cost of improve- 
ments over the shorter period—the 
life of the improvement or the term 
of the lease. Since your lease ex- 
pires in four years and presumably 
the furnishings will have a longer 
life than that, you should be able to 
claim a $250 deduction on your Fed- 
eral tax return for this year and the 
next three years. 

(2) (c) The money you received 
from the company must be reported 
as income, but you may deduct the 
cost of moving your entire family. 
If the amount the company gives you 
exceeds your expenses, the excess is 
taxable. Conversely, however, if 
your expenses were more than the 
amount received, the difference is 
not deductible. 

(3) (a) and (b) are both cor- 
rect. All taxpayers are entitled to 
a $50 dividend exemption. A hus- 
band and wife can combine their ex- 
emptions and receive $100 in divi- 
dends tax free, provided the stock 
is jointly owned. The filing of a 
joint return will not qualify them for 
this double exemption if the stock is 
held in only one of their names. 

(4) (c) You cannot deduct con- 
tributions to an organization which 
spends a substantial part of its time 
lobbying or distributing political 
propaganda. 

(5) (a) You gained a son-in-law 


but lost a $600 dependency exemp- 
tion for 1957 when your daughter 
married in November. All is not 
lost, however. If you provided more 
than one-half of your daughter’s sup- 
port during the year, you may claim 
her medical expenses as a deduction 
on your return. 

(6) (c) Watching television can 
be most relaxing and it might even 
help you to forget your poker losses 
—which is the thing to do because 
net gambling losses are definitely 
not deductible. Net gambling gains 
are taxable as income; so, if you won 
money in a football pool or other 
sources, you may use your poker 
losses to offset. these gains. 

(7) (b) The IRS has ruled that 
“if the repairs do nothing more than 
restore the property to its condition 
immediately before the casualty and 
do not add to (its) value, utility or 
useful life, such repair costs may be 
used as a measure of the value of 
the destroyed portion.’”’ Where you 
were going at the time of the acci- 
dent does not affect the deductibility 
of car damages. 

(8) (b) Commutation fees are not 
a deductible business expense. The 
cost of going to and returning from 
work, whether it be by bus, cab, train 
or plane, is not deductible, since it 
is a personal expense. 

On the other hand, (a) and (c) 
are deductible. 
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The SCIENCE of correspondent banking 


sci-ence: systemized knowledge derived from observation, study and experimentation 
WEBSTER 


According to the dictionary definition, correspondent banking is a 


At Chase Manhattan, ‘‘systemized knowledge” is called simply, experi- Service to Correspondents 
ence— but it is based on close observation and study of the requirements 


of our correspondent and his customers. Analyses of investment portfolios 
“Experimentation?” That is our constant search for new ways to serve Around-the-clock mail pick-up 
you. 


‘ Quick collection of items 
Like to see how the science of correspondent banking can work for you? 


Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? 


THE Credit information + Full foreign services 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK pape 


Chartered 1799 Many personal services 
HEAD OFFICE:18 Pine Street, N. Y.15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 
Execution of security orders 
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Farm Mortgage Debt 


HE estimated $9,908,000,000 in 

farm mortgage debt for the 
United States on January 1, 1957, 
was the highest since January 1, 
1925, but still about 8% below the 
peak of $10,786,000,00 on January 
1, 1923, according to the Research 
and Information Division of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

Commercial banks accounted for 
14% of the total farm mortgage 
debt, according to the FCA report. 


The debt held by banks totaled $1,- 
386,000,000 on January 1, 1957, 
which was 3% more than a year 
earlier. Increases in 11 Farm Credit 
Districts ranged from 1% of 1% in 
the Berkeley district to nearly 9% 
in the New Orleans district. In the 
Spokane district, the amount held 
by banks decreased 2.7%. 


Farmers Life Insurance 


HE Institute of Life Insurance* 
recently released a revised edi- 
tion of The Farm Family Looks at 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
OCTOBER 1957 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS............. 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 


BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 


$ 66,260,882.72 


52,489,560.05 
10,398,095.47 


121,255,459.17 
653,921.99 
3,747,972.11 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


OTHER RESOURCES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 

COMMON STOCK 

SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS 
RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 

BANK 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 

OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 


2,738,490.25 $ 19,738,490.25 
3,146,727.97 

278,373.92 

1,560,713.34 

182,000.00 

1,371,863.05 


7,640,155.84 230,445,473.98 
$256,723,642.51 


U. 8S. Government and other securities carried at $32,320,230.67 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


™= FORT WORT 


Life Insurance, an Institute publi- 
cation. 

This attractive 32-page booklet 
includes a discussion of various as- 
pects of a farmer’s insurance pro- 
gram, including the best kind of 
policy to have, two popular varia- 
tions, other kinds of life insurance, 
what happens if the insured stops 
paying premiums, how to get the 
most out of life insurance, protec- 
tion for the family, the size of the 
policy, etc. 


*488 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


“Farm Bulletin” News 


HE September issue of The 

Bankers Farm Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, includes a discussion of 
“The Banker and the South’s Chang- 
ing Agriculture” and “An Index of 
the Bankers Farm Bulletin for 
1949-56.” 


Visitors Study Methods 


HIRTEEN representatives of Bo- 

livia, Yugoslavia, and the Philip- 
pines attended a 2-day agricultural 
credit training course held this fall 
at The First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Tenn. This program 
was under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, and land grant colleges. 

Another group of eight represent- 
atives of the Philippines spent 11 
weeks this past fall visiting banks 
in several southern states; were 
guests at conventions and confer- 
ences, including the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Controllers in 
Atlanta and the National Agricul- 
tural Credit Conference of the 
A.B.A. in Chicago. 


Fed's Farm Loan Booklet 
effects of adjustments on 


agricultural credit because of 
technological developments, changes 
in cost-price relationships, weather 
conditions, and other factors are 
outlined in a booklet released last 
month by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City. 

Entitled Farm Loans, estimates in 
the booklet relate to the Tenth 
Federal Reserve District and are 
based on data gathered in a survey 
by the Federal Reserve System in 
mid-1956. 
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AT YEAR'S END 

WE LOOK AHEAD 

TO CONTINUED SERVICE 

TO OUR FRIENDS AND WISH YOU ALL 
A HAPPY HOLIDAY SEASON 


As the joyful Christmas season again rolls around, it gives us 
pleasure to recall our many years of fruitful association with the 
banking fraternity. 

We feel again the need to say how much we value those bonds 
of friendship based on more than mere business relationship. We 
want you to know that your continued confidence is our most 
priceless corporate asset. 


To all of you from all of us, our heartfelt wishes for a happy 
Christmas and a most prosperous New Year. 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 
Founded by Herbert F. Rawil 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR MEMBERS OF 


@hrisimas, 


BUILDS BUSINESS 


"PAYMENT 


FOR NUMBER 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


DUE THIS WEEK"; 
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to all of you 
from all of us 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


10ws TERMINAL 


\ FIELD WAREHOUSE CO 


Executive Offices 
826 Clark Avenue e« St. Louis Missouri 
District Offices in all Major Cities 


PR Is 
Everyone's Job 


6¢¥ AM concerned about the think- 

Pw of some who believe that 
we can segregate public relations 
from the over-all operation of our 
banks, turn it over to one or a few 
persons, and expect to accomplish 
the desired results,’”’ Joseph C. Wel- 
man, president of the American 
Bankers Association, told a dinner 
meeting at the annual convention 
of the Rhode Island Bankers As- 
sociation. ‘Public relations,” he 
added, “‘is the job of every one in 
the bank.” 

Mr. Welman, who is president of 
the Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Mis- 
souri, asserted: “If we have good 
people, policies, practices, and pro- 
cedures, if those in charge of public 
relations have the proper authority 
and the standing and support to 
which they are entitled, we are in 
good position to carry on good pub- 
lic relations. Then, and only then, 
can we realize the maximum ad- 
vantage from the public relations 
and advertising knowledge and tech- 
niques of the individual or depart- 
ment in charge. 

“Then we can say what we mean 
—and more importantly mean what 
we say. What we say is important, 
but what we do is more important. 
What others say and do about us 
is most important. 

“We shall have good public re- 
lations when people like us, like the 
way we do business, trust us, are 
not afraid of us, like to come into 
our institutions, like to help us, and 
tell others we are a good place to 
do business.” 


With night baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, and hockey, there isn’t much 
reason for getting up in the day- 
time. 


When some drivers put out a hand, 
you know they expect to do some- 
thing. 


A professor says married men are 
more inventive than single men. 
Professor, they have to be. 
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“ON TARGET” --for business in a hurry 


In major cities of the U. S. and the world today, advance-design 
helicopters like the Sikorsky S-58 — powered by the Curtiss-Wright 
Cyclone 9 engine — run on regular schedules between airports 

and metropolitan areas. They by-pass tedious traffic, often 

shorten travel time by hours. 


The Curtiss-Wright 1525-hp Cyclone 9 has 
increased the altitude performance, range 
and lift capacity of the helicopter, to 
make it a vital factor in air travel today. 


And elsewhere, helicopters do heavy duty transporting men and 
materials. Last year, in the Gulf of Mexico alone, more 
than 85,000 flights were made carrying workers to off-shore 
oil rigs. In air travel, the military services, and industry — wherever 
business is in a hurry — the modern big helicopter has become 
an essential tool of transport, communication and supply thanks 
to its compact power package, the Cyclone 9. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


cyclone 9 Power by GURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION + WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 
Waicut Agronauticat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Proretter Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Pxrastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. ¢ Execrronics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Metats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. © Speciacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. ¢ Urica-Benp Corporation, Utica, Mich. ¢ Export Division, New York, N. Y. 
Catpwett. Waicut Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Aenopuysics DeveLopment Corporation, Santa Barbara, Calif. « Ressarncu Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC Propucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Cuntiss-Wricnt Europa, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands ¢ Tursomotor Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Marquette Metat Propucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio Curtiss-Wricut or Canava Ltp., Montreal, Canada ¢ Proputsion Researcn Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


Among other pension abuses that 
Mr. Gidney cited were: the failure 
to obtain the approval of the share- 
holders of the employer bank; the 
investment of employee trust funds 
in banking houses, equipment, auto- 
mobile parking facilities, insurance 
agency, and an automobile dealer- 
ship on the verge of bankruptcy; 
and the purchase of unreasonable 
amounts of the stock of an employer 
bank. 


Mr. Gidney reported that, of 4,521 
banks surveyed, 34.6%, or 1,567 na- 
tional banks employing 202,058, or 
80.3% of all national bank personnel, 
have pension plans. He noted that 
it has become more difficult for 
banks to obtain and retain desirable 
personnel if such plans are not 
available. 

Mr. Gidney was forthright in his 
cpinion on the controversial ques- 
tion of bank mergers. Noting that 
much study has been given to the 
competitive position of banking to 
determine whether the 1,016 ab- 
sorptions during the past year have 


QUICK SERVICE 


Nation’s Capital 


When matters arise that 
require prompt action in 
Washington, call on American 
Security for assistance. Our 
“know-how” serves many; 

we would like to serve you. 


Vv 
American 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


Washington, D. C. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Member Federal Reserve System 


IN YOUR 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


DOUBLE TT 


had the effect of depriving the pub- 
lic of adequate banking competition, 
he said: “It is the conclusion of the 
Comptroller’s office that this has not 
occurred.” 

The Comptroller pointed out that 
banking has “unique safeguards 
against monopoly or inadequate 
competition which are not present 
in industry or trade.” He cited the 
fact that banks may not establish 
offices across state lines, that their 
operations within individual states 
are either limited to one head office 
(in nonbranch bank states, such as 
Illinois, Texas, Florida, etc.) or to 
the establishment of branch offices 
within the state where the bank’s 
head office is located, as may be ap- 
proved by the bank supervisory au- 
thorities within areas defined in 
state statutes authorizing branch 
banking. 

Mr. Gidney went on to show that 
banks of varying sizes, unlike busi- 
ness concerns, do not suffer much 
disadvantages as a lack of ability 
to command quantity discounts on 
purchases because a bank’s mer- 
chandise, in a very real sense, con- 
sists of service and its deposits with 
which it makes loans and buys in- 
vestment securities. 

In his opinion a smaller bank is 
able, or should be, to pay as large 
an interest rate on deposits as its 
larger competitors. Mr. Gidney ob- 
served that the smaller bank’s net 
earnings from operations in rela- 
tion to each $100 of deposits are 
approximately the same as those of 
larger banks. 


Speed up public relations accomplishments for 
your institution increase NEW AC- 
COUNTS and DEPOSITS . . . 
sorship of Double TT alternating Time and 


through spon- 


Temperature . . . highlighted by the experience- 
tested Double TT Promotional Program. Write 
for details. 


Ohio Citizens Trust Company, Toledo 
Now Hundreds of Double TT 
Institution Spon- 
sors Coast-to-Coast. 


-ALI- 
AMERICAN 


U. S. Pat. 2,673,976. Other Pat. Pend. 


SIGN AND INDICATOR CORP. 


HOME OFFICE: £. 808 SPRAGUE AVE., SPOKANE 3, WASH. 
OFFICES: LOS ANGELES CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 1 


“Certainly 1 know the value of the dol- 
lar! That’s why I’m asking for two!” 
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OUR 50" ANNIVERSARY OFFER... 


16 months of 
BANKING 
for only 76 00 


Subscribe Now. 
Write giving 

us the name 

of your bank 

and home address. 
Offer open 

for a 

limited time 


only. 


BANKING 


AMERICAN 
BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

12 EAST 36th ST. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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THE BANK THAT LooKs AHEAD 


102nd Annual Statement 


Comparat ive and Condensed 
AS AT OCTOBER 31 


1957 1956 
Cash Resources - $ 954,137,863 $ 927,898,416 
Securities - - ° 375,265,1 56 355,028,674 
Call Loans ‘ 91.487.933 73,151,562 


Total Quick $ 720.890,952 656,078,652 
Current Loans 586,082,243 614,544,770 
N.H.A. Mortgage 40,570,238 36,367,923 
Bank Premises 20,381,955 18.728,632 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . - 14.462,061 14.855,215 

134,883 408,800 


$1, 382,572,332 1,340,983,992 


Sundry Assets 


Liabilities 
Total Liabilities to the Public. - 1.301,107,469 1.260,688,955 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit. - 14,462,061 14,855,215 
Capital Paid Up 20.000,000 19,850,639 
Rest Account. - 46,000,000 43.67 1,406 
Undivided Profits 1,002,802 1.917.777 


§1,382,572,332 1,340,983.992 


Statement of U ndivided Profits 


Fiscal Years Ended October 31st 1957 1956 


Profits after depreciation and 


after making transfers to 
Contingency Reserves: $ 8,181,934 6.876.067 
Extra Distribution. - * 400,000 395,412 
Undivided Profits 1,085,025 1.062.426 
Undivided Profits Brought Forward 1.917.777 9 855,351 
3,002,802 3,917,777 
Transferred to Rest Account - 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Balance of Undivided Profits - ° ° $ 1,002,802 1,917,777 


A. C. ASHFORTH, A. T. LAMBERT, 
President Head Ofhce: ‘Toronto General Manager 
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Savings News 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 107) 


joy the same privileges and will be 
subject to the same regulations as 
other savings accounts. Deposits 
and withdrawals may be made by 
mail. 

The new Girard plan will not 
automatically close out the de- 
positor’s account when Christmas 
arrives. Instead, customers will be 
supplied with special slips permit- 
ting the withdrawal of all or merely 
part of the balance. Thus the bank 
hopes that 1958 Christmas savings 
may, in many cases, form the basis 
of permanent family savings. 


Baird Asks More Bank Aid 


IN a letter to top officers of 18,000 
banks and branches, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury Julian B. Baird 
called upon bankers to help hold 
_$down inflation by encouraging thrift, 
& personal savings in all forms, and 
the sale of more U. S. Savings Bonds. 

The Under Secretary expressed the 
Treasury’s thanks for the bankers’ 
continued support of the Savings 
Bonds program and pointed to the 
creeping inflation, which he attrib- 
uted in part to the lag between sav- 
ings and the demand for capital 
funds. 

“T am convinced,” said Under Sec- 
retary Baird, “that every bit of ef- 
fort we put into Savings Bond pro- 
motion as part of a broad thrift 
program will be richly rewarded in 
the contribution we shall be making 
to the good health of our economy 
in this critical period.” 


$250-billion in Savings 


AN increase of nearly $9-billion 
in personal savings in the first half 
of 1957 boosted the total of ac- 
cumulated savings of the American 
people to above $250-billion. 

This accumulated savings is in 
life insurance policies, time deposits 
in mutual savings and commercial 
banks, and accounts in savings and 
loan associations, according to data 
released by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. 


Banks Hold Volume Lead 


DURING August, banks continued 
to hold the lead in the savings field 
with a gain of $500-million in sav- 
ings deposits, according to John 
Adikes, president of the Savings 
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and Mortgage Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, and 
president of the Jamaica (N.Y.) 
Savings Bank. This brought the 
combined savings deposits of all 
banks in the country to an aggregate 


total of $85.7-billion, a new high | 


total figure. 

For the banks, according to Mr. 
Adikes, the August record has been 
consistent with the higher gain in 
savings shown each month during 
1957. 

Mr. Adikes attributes the steady 
gain in bank savings deposits, as 
rcported each month by the Federal 
Reserve System, to the increased 
savings promotion by banks and the 
more competitive rates of interest 
paid on savings accounts by the 
banks. 


TV Sells Club Accounts 


SELLING the concept of saving | 
as merchants sell goods, the Phila- | 
delphia Saving Fund Society is plug- | 
ging PSFS Convenience Accounts— | 


accounts named for specific savings 
goals—on all three Philadelphia TV 
channels. The new commercial se- 
ries consists of six “full animation” 
cartoons. 


Slow Turnover, Not Savings 
Lag Caused Stringency 


STRINGENCY in the mortgage 
market for new homebuilding dur- 
ing the past two years has been 
more the result of slower turnover 
of mortgage funds and larger mort- 
gages than a lag in savings or 
lenders’ hesitance to invest in home 
loans, according to the current 
Monthly Labor Review, published 
by the U. S. Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

An article entitled “Supply and 
Use of Mortgage Funds” states that 
“the supply of mortgage funds has 
increased in proportion to the gen- 
eral growth in the economy”’ during 
the past 10 years, and savings usu- 
ally used for home loans have be- 
come a much larger proportion of 
total savings than in the 1920s, the 
previous period of similar housing 
and real estate activity. 

In contrast, according to the Re- 
view article, ‘“mortgagé debt on 
nonfarm residential properties has 
more than trebled in the past 10 
years.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 


PERSONAL 
SERVICE 


Credit Life 
Insurance 


Licensed in all 48 States, 

D.C. and Hawaii with 

Regional Service Offices 
Coast to Coast 


Credit Lile 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AIR REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


162" CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 62'%¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on December 
5, 1957 to holders of record on Novem- 
ber 18, 1957, and the twenty-fourth 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.125 
per share on the 4.50% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, 1951 Series, of the 
Company, payable on December 5, 
1957 to holders of record on Novem- 
ber 18, 1957. 


October 23, 1957 
T. S. O’BRIEN, Secretary 
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National homes mortgages are 
sound long-term investments 


Designed and built for lasting beauty and service, 

National homes retain their salability through the years. 

With dozens of floor plans and hundreds of variations created 
by Charles M. Goodman, AIA, the nation’s foremost residential 
architect, National Homes builder-dealers can offer homes 
that fit the families’ needs and protect property values. 


Combined with quality construction throughout, this 
variety of design is an additional reason why more than 
600 banks, insurance companies, building and loan 
associations and other lending institutions—including the 
largest in the nation—invest in National home mortgages. 
Such factors assure sound returns, always. National Homes 
Corporation, Lafayette, Indiana. Plants at Lafayette, 
Indiana; Horseheads, New York and Tyler, Texas. 


THE NATION'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF QUALITY HOMES 
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Savings 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 127) 


School Savings Transfer 


Experience at Dollar 


THE School Savings Department 
of the Dollar Savings Bank of New 
York City services 154 public, paro- 
chial elementary, and high schools 
in Bronx County. It has 98,000 
school accounts with deposits total- 
ing about $4,500,000. The bank han- 
dles, during the school year, about 
30,000 transactions a week and the 
average weekly deposit comes to 
$1.92. 

Vice-president Urbain C. LeGost, 
speaking at the FPRA convention in 
Chicago, outlined the procedure fol- 
lowed by the bank in getting school 
accounts transferred to regular ac- 
counts, as follows: 

The first step is a letter from the 
bank in February of each year to 
the person in charge of school bank- 
ing in each school asking that the 
teachers of classes preparing to 
graduate in June complete the in- 
formation on enclosed lists of pupils 
so that the bank will have full in- 
formation on their mailing ad- 
dresses. 


Steps by the Bank 


Early in June, a letter is sent to 
graduating pupils over the signature 
of the bank’s president. After con- 
gratulating the pupils for having 
met the standards of their schools, 
he tells them how pleased the bank 
is to serve them at school and ex- 
presses the hope that it may con- 
tinue to serve them after gradua- 
tion. With this letter is sent spe- 
cific instructions for affecting the 
transfer of their accounts, without 
loss of interest, and the necessary 
forms. 

In March following graduation, a 
second letter is sent to school de- 
positors who, up to that time, have 
neither transferred nor closed their 
accounts. About 16 months after 
graduation, a third letter is sent out. 
This is a reminder that no trans- 
actions have been made since a given 
date and an affidavit is enclosed for 
execution in case passbooks have 
been lost or misplaced. Depositors 
are requested to sign the form and 
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Edwin H. Mosler, Jr., president of the Mosler Safe Company, builder of 
safes and bank vaults, points out the “Ferris Wheel” penny bank, one of 
the rarest of his collections of antique mechanical penny banks. 

Banks such as these date back to the late 1800s when lessons in thrift 
were a common practice in American homes. To encourage this trait in 
children, artisans designed original penny banks, which were cast in fron 
or brass. After casting, the banks were hand-painted and decorated -with 
all the care and imagination of a work of art. While they cost enly a 
few dollars in the 1800s, today many of them are worth hundreds of dollars. 

This collection is housed in the New York City office of Mosler Safe 


Company and is symbolic of the 109-year company’s interest in saving. 


return it to the bank so that a check 
for the balance can be sent. 
“T can’t claim 100% efficiency for 


The one thing the Communists be- 
lieve in is liberty of the suppress. 


Every man likes a woman with 
brains enough to tell him how won- 
derful he is. 


How can a youngster learn good 
manners without seeing them? 


this program because we do have 
some dormant accounts,” said Mr. 
LeGost. “I can say, however, that 
most of our dormant accounts were 
on our books before we started our 
transfer procedure.” He gave a sum- 
mary of the dormant accounts start- 
ing. with the graduating class of 
1951, and concluded by stating that 
“out of the 800 accounts still open 
and having total deposits of $56,016, 
79 accounts (or 10%) control $33,- 
753, or 62% of the balances. The 
remaining 90% of the accounts are 
small balances averaging less than 
$30 each.” 
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Housing and Mortgages 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109) 


HIC Goal 20,000 Members 


HE Home Improvement Council* 

has set a goal of 20,000 local 
members. The only restrictions on 
Council membership are ethical re- 
quirements. Local chapters will be 
formed under HIC headquarters di- 
rection through 30 regional di- 
rectors. 

Membership cost is $50, one half 
of which will be set aside for the 
organization and operation of the 
local chapters. 

Local chapters will receive assis- 
tance from HIC headquarters in or- 
ganizing and implementing home 
shows, homeowner clinics, demon- 
stration houses, contests, house-to- 
house surveys, and various other 
promotional projects to center fur- 
ther local homeowner attention on 
repairing and remodeling. Partici- 
pants will be provided with news- 


paper releases for use in the local 
press. 

HIC has announced a 2-phase 
$250,000 homeowners’ contest, start- 
ing January 1, to interest the home- 
owner in repairing and remodeling 
and then to move him to act. 


*2 East 54th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y 


FHA Has Precautionary List 


THE home improvement field is 
presently a $15-billion market, ac- 
cording to Roy F. Cooke, Assistant 
Commissioner of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration program for 
property improvement, moderniza- 
tion, and repair. 

FHA Title I is ever on the alert, 
he said, to weed out unscrupulous 
contractors and dealers who are in 
the home repair and improvement 
business to make a quick dollar at 


the cost of the unsuspecting home 
owner who places his trust in the in- 
tegrity of his fellowman. 

To preclude such contractor-deal- 
ers from participating in the FHA 
Title I program, 6,500 such compa- 
nies, individuals, and aliases have 
been put on a “Precautionary Mea- 
sures List” which prohibits Title | 
approved lenders from insuring pa- 
per under this program unless cer- 
tain regulatory procedures are fol- 
lowed. 


How Gls Pay Premiums 


MORE than 2,833,000 veterans 
holding GI life insurance policies are 
saving time and money by paying 
their premiums in advance, Sumner 
G. Whittier, chief, Insurance Direc- 
tor of Veterans Administration, an- 
nounced recently. 

He said they comprise nearly 60% 
of the 4,837,000 GI policyholders 
who make direct remittance to VA 
for their insurance premiums. 

Of those making advance pay- 
ments, Mr. Whittier said, 1,203,000 
pay annually, 649,000 pay semi-an- 
nually, and 981,000 make quarterly 
remittances to VA. 


Mr. Banker 


DO SOME OF YOUR ACCOUNTS 
REQUIRE SPECIAL FINANCING? 


Through the years, our banker friends have re- 
ferred their customers to James Talcott, Inc. for 
Special Financing Services. Talcott has created 
special financing plans for these customers, and 
our banker friends have retained their customers 
as pleased depositors. 


When these customers no longer require Talcott’s 
Specialized Financing Services, they return to 
their bank loan source. 


Talcott’s Special Financing... 
e Accounts Receivable (Non-Notification) ¢ Inventories 
e Machinery & Equipment e Installment & Lease Sales 


JAMES TALCOTT. INC. 


FOUNDED 1854 


ICAGO DETROIT 
209 SOUTH LaSALLE STREET 1870 NATIONAL BANK BLOG. 
Financial 6-1444 WOodward 2-4563 


Charlotte, North Carolina * 811 Queens Road, * Phone: EDison 2-7685 


221 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
ORegon 7-3000 
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In the time it takes to smoke a cigarette... 


Let us show you the world’s finest office typewriter 
with the world’s finest features! 


Clean, sleek and modern, 
faultless in performauce. 
Each and every distinctive 
Smith-Corona feature brings 
you the finest correspon- 
dence .. . faster and easier. 


December 1957 


Made for typists by typewriter experts, the Smith-Corona Eighty-Eight reflects 
fully the 65 years of experience which have gone into its development. Call 
your local Smith-Corona representative for a short, dramatic demonstration. 


Smith-Corona’s exclusive 
Page Gage tells you at a 
glance exactly how far you 
are from the bottom of 


your typed page. Saves you 
money and saves you time. 


you ned error control. 
you need error control. 


Half Spacing, the easiest, 


simplest method of error 


control, permits the addi- 
tion or deletion of a letter 
in a word, and eliminates 
the need for total re-typing. 


Liveliest touch on the mar- 
ket, Smith-Corona’s exclu- 
sive Response-O-Matic Ac- 
tion can accommodate the 
needs of any typist. Result: 
faster, easier, tireless typing. 
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*DOMESTIC OFFICES * 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, 
Osaka, Kobe and 

Other Main 

Cities -in 

Japan 


* OVERSEAS OFFICES * 

New York, Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, London, Hamburg, 
Calcutta, Bombay, 
(Laos) 
Singapore, Hong Kong and 14 
Other 


Alexandria 


Karachi, Vientiane 


Representatives in 
Countries 


* LONDON OFFICE * 


7, Birchin Lane, London, 


E.C. 3, England 
TEL. MANSION HOUSE 8261-4 


THE BANK 
OF 


TOKYO, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO JAPAN 


* AFFILIATE * 
THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco,Los Angeles, Gardena 


* SUBSIDIARY * 


THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
New York , 


50 Years of Banking 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


speculative loans or loans not hav- 
ing a sound economic basis, but I do 
believe that if a proposal indicates 
that within the limits of a reasonably 
good business risk the money can 
be repaid, we should not hesitate to 


| make the loan, even though its ma- 
turity may be longer than that which 


we have become accustomed to ac- 


| cept. Furthermore, we must not ex- 
| pect our customers always to know 
| whether or not a loan applied for is 


bankable. That surely is our job, 
and I think we should by all means 
examine the application and the 


| Status of the individual to see if the 
| loan can be made bankable, if it is 
| not presented in such form.” 


Looking back it would seem to 


| me that this statement holds as true 
| today as it did in 1935. This was one 
| of the messages I carried across the 
Nation during my term of office. 
| Whereas then I was endeavoring to 
| get banks to seek loans, now you 


are having difficulty in sifting them. 


| It is obvious, therefore, that you 
| loaning officers have done a splendid 


job. 


| Two Management Factors 


There are two important aspects 
of bank management which I want 
to stress as I believe they are vital 
to the successful operation of a 


| sound bank. A bank can be success- 
ful only by having a well organized 
| and adequately staffed credit depart- 
| ment, 


with comprehensive, up-to- 
date credit files. On the other side, 


| we must have expert, careful ac- 
| counting and auditing by the audit- 


ing department as well as statistics 


| from the comptroller. While we want 
| to avoid waste in operating expenses, 


which are continually rising, in my 
judgment these two departments— 
credit and accounting — should be 
fully staffed with highly trained per- 
sonnel. 

There are two summit organiza- 
tions of which I have the good for- 
ture to be presiding officer. 

The first is the Federal Advisory 
Council, composed of a representa- 
tive of each of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve districts, which meets quar- 
terly to discuss matters placed on 
its agenda and then deliberates those 
same matters and conclusions in 
joint session with the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem. I have been a member of the 
Council for almost 15 years and have 
served as its president for the past 
two years. 

In my opinion the Federal Reserve 
System represents one of the finest 
pieces of legislation ever placed on 
the statute books. The policy of hay- 
ing regional banks with branches, 
with a central board of governors 
for policy, constitutes a bulwark of 
strength for the banking system. 
Furthermore, in my judgment, the 
Federal Reserve System is far su- 
perior to the central banking sys- 
tems of other countries of the world. 

The second is the Government 
Borrowing Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, which 
meets from time to time in Washing- 
ton on call from the Secretary of 
the Treasury for consultation on 
fiscal and monetary problems, Trea- 
sury financing, and the problems of 
debt management. As chairman of 
this group I can assure you that we 
approach the problems presented to 
us by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from an economic standpoint, judg- 
ing market conditions, and without 
any selfish interest in what we rec- 
ommend. While in some instances 
the Secretary has differed from our 
recommendations in his final deci- 
sion, on the average we believe we 
have been helpful to the Treasury 
in our recommendations. 

As an excursion from banking in 
the past several years I have been 
privileged to fly to widely scattered 
sections of the globe, as a director 
of Pan American Airways, and to 
add to my knowledge of this fas- 
cinating world of ours, its peoples, 
and its problems. Inevitably, my re- 
action upon returning has been, 
“Thank God for America.’ We are 
fortunate to be American citizens. 
There is no better place to live than 
America. 


BE IT EVER SO MORTGAGED 


My wife picked out the spacious 
home, 
To which her kith and kin come. 


It's in a swank, restricted spot, 
On the outskirts of my income. 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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BY AN ULTRASONIC TATTLETALE! 


another Diebold contribution .. . 
TO BANKING PROTECTION 


Ultrasonic alarms detect and secretly announce illicit entry ... nothing 
can stir without triggering a tell-tale signal at central headquarters. They 
can protect all or any part of the premises, including detached drive-up 
facilities. 

Because no single alarm meets all banking requirements, Diebold has 
developed a 3-way system. Ultrasonic alarms report after-hour disturbance 
caused by man, fire or property-damaging accidents and Diebold-McClintock 
Burglar and Police alarms protect vault and depository against burglary 
... lobby against daytime holdup. 

FOR COMPLETE DETAILS about the best method of stopping holdup 
and burglary losses, send coupon today! 


j é 0 915 Mulberry Road, S. E. 


O Canton 2, Ohio 


DIEBOLD-BASIC VAULT DOORS DRIVE-UP and WALK-UP WINDOWS 

feature individualized beauty . . . provide convenience for banking-on- a 

operational superiority. the-go. Ae, DIEBOLD, INC. N-438-D1 
915 Mulberry Rd., S. E. ¢ Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send details about the Diebold SECURITY PLAN for 
preventing holdup and burglary losses. 


Please send complete information about 


24-HOUR TELLERS and U.L.- : Street___ 
labeled AFTER-HOUR DEPOSI- REKORDESK SAFES, world’s only 
TORIES receive and protect electrically operated safes, protect 
deposits. ledger and signature cards. 
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Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


Dealers took over $400,000,000 of 
the first two offerings, had a little 
difficulty in reselling on a satisfac- 
tory basis, and were more cautious 
thereafter. Resort to repurchase 
agreement was necessary early in 
the month, but the decks were 
cleared by early November. 


Treasury Cash Financing 
More or less as anticipated, the 


Treasury went around the mulberry 
bush of the debt limit and on Oc- 
tober 21 offered $750,000,000 or 
Federal National Mortgage 
management and liquidating notes, 
dated October 29 and due June 26, 
1958. At that rate the offering was 
well taken. Subscribers received 
allotments up to $100,000 in full and 
44% excess subscriptions; $802,000,- 
000 was issued. 

While banks were not permitted 
to pay for their allotments by credit 
to Treasury tax and loan accounts, 
the Treasury agreed to “deposit 


THIS is Arizona- 


Between dispersal, climate and Army 
installations, Arizona is rapidly becoming. 
the U.S. electronics headquarters 
(Motorola, G.E., AiResearch, RCA, Hughes, 
Sperry Rand, Infilco, Lear, etc.) 


This, TOO, its Arizona: 


An agricultural haven with year-round season. 


Arizona’s fertile soil with its vast irrigation systems 
pours out a bounty in cotton, vegetables, citrus, 
dates and practically every other farm crop. 


And THIS is a 
“Arizona’s Bank" 4 


51st in the Nation 
49 Offices 
Resources $471 Million 


with qualified banks, on request, 
amounts equal to the notes allotted 
to such banks for themselves ang 
their customers.’ This, to all in- 
tents and purposes, was the same 
thing. 

Banks were heavy subscribers, 
They got the additional deposits, 
and it was estimated that the de- 
posits would be with them long 
enough to permit sales of the notes 
at about 99 29/32 and still show a 
profitable result. Sales were made 
below par but were absorbed read- 
ily, and by November 1 a small 
premium developed. 

As the issue was not guaranteed 
by the Treasury, it did not add to 
the U. S. debt subject to the limita- 
tion of $275-billion. On October 1 
the debt, so subject, was $274,083,- 
000,000. 

There probably will be more of 
the same sort before very long. 


New Cash and Refinancing 


The excess of Treasury with- 
drawals over deposits for October 
was a little over $3.5-billion. The 
balance in the general fund was 
down to about $4.3-billion. As No- 
vember will show another sizable 
deficit, more new cash will be needed. 

This will be obtained in conjunc- 
tion with the refunding on Decem- 
ber 1 of nearly $10-billion of 35.% 
certificates. Fortunately all but 
about $2-billion of these certificates 
are held by the Reserve banks. 


Bank Loans Shrink 


For the period from September 25 
to October 30 the gross loans (ad- 
justed) of the reporting member 
banks declined nearly $700,000,000, 
with commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans accounting for 
about $625,000,000 of the shrinkage. 
Both real estate and “other” loans 
showed a small increase. 

This is decidedly contra-seasonal. 
From June 26 to October 23 com- 
mercial and industrial loans declined 
$746,000,000, while in the same pe- 
riod in 1956 they increased $822,- 
000,000, a shift of over $1.5-billion. 

Such a record is perhaps the best 
evidence that the demand for credit 
is lessening and goes a long way in 
accounting for the better feeling in 
the bond market. 

With loans declining, the report- 
ing member banks were able to add 
$762,000,000 to their holdings of 
Government obligations. 
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‘Phere are stars in the sky 


as well as thungd 


or and hehtning 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men 

stmas. There’s a warm welcome for the neighbor 

-—a deep desire for friendship between nations—a 
ermination to achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud 
along the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 
mderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and 
threats, like lightning, break and crash over the people’s 
heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there—stars of Hope, 
of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 


May they light the path to peace. 


* 


tis the Christmas prayer of the people. 


CHRISTMAS 1957 e¢ BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written ten years ago. 
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= ge be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 
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DELBRIDGE 


Interest Tickets 


No Skilled Help Needed! 


Actual tests prove that Del- 
bridge Interest Tickets cut 
savings account interest com- 
puting time up to 50%. Practi- 
cally eliminate errors—verified 
inseconds—provide permanent 
reference. Every pre-calculated 
answer has been checked and 
cross-checked to assure com- 
plete accuracy. So simple. . .so 
easy ...even a child can do it! 


FREE TRIAL SUPPLY 


Without obligation, try Del- 
bridge Interest Tickets in your 
own operation. Just tell us the 
number of tickets you need for 
your next savings account inter- 
est period. Include the rate of 
interest you use (tickets are 
available from %% to 3% in 
%% steps and 3%% to 5% in 
%% steps). You must be 100% 
satisfied or you owe nothing. 
If you decide to use the tickets, 
just “O.K.” our invoice based 
on the rate of $4.50 per thou- 
sand. For your “no-obligation” 
supply, write... 


DELBRIDGE 
CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 


2502 Sutton Ave. « St. Lovis 17, Mo. 


Farm Land Price Factors 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


| justments among farms and regions. 


Farmers tend to plant up to their 


| allotments to get full advantage 


from them and to make more cer- 
tain that they will retain them. This 
limits rights available for assign- 


; ment to other farmers or areas. Cot- 


ton provides an illustration. Devel- 
oping mechanization and technology 
favor shift of cotton to lands and 
areas better suited to their use. A 
westward shift in cotton production 


| has been under way for years and 


has been speeded up by changes in 


| production methods. However, the 


control program acts to slow down 


| this shift. This means that the ef- 
fects of the program on land prices 
| are far from uniform. Land areas 


for which competition otherwise 
would have led to a more rapid ex- 


| pansion in cotton are limited in the 
| gains to them in terms of land 
| prices. Land prices in areas where 
_ the shift out of cotton has been 
| slowed down may have been bol- 
| stered. 


| Soil Bank Effect on Land Prices 


There is a good deal of specula- 
tion regarding the effects which the 
soil bank program may be having 


_ on land prices. 


Indications are that crop pros- 


| pects rather than adjustment needs 


have played a dominant role in 


| farmer decisions regarding partici- 
| pation in the acreage reserve. A 
| cemparison of wheat sign-up last 


year with that for 1958 supports 


| this view. During the sign-up period 


ir 1956 there were strong prospects 
that the serious drought which had 
plagued much of the area would 


continue. Improved outlook in 1957 
led to a much smaller participation, 
The newness of the program and 
serious doubts about its continua- 
tion, especially the acreage reserve, 
mean that the effects of the program 
up to now have been very modest as 
far as land prices are concerned. The 
conservation reserve with greater 
assurance of longer life may be hav- 
ing greater effect, particularly on 
some marginal lands. Many rumors 
are in circulation of cases where 
some individual is alleged to have 
bought some land, entered it in the 
program and expecting to pay for 
it with the payments received from 
that source. While there may have 
been some instances bordering on 
this, exaggerations are numerous 
and the effects on land prices often 
grossly overestimated. 


Nonagricultural Influences 


There are some nonagricultural 
influences on land prices which 
should not be overlooked. The spread 
of metropolitan areas into adjacent 
farming territory for home, busi- 
ness, or industrial uses is having 
some real effects on local land values. 
In addition to suburban develop- 
ments there are more than a few 
city workers who have acquired 
farms primarily to use the house 
for home purposes. This introduces 
other considerations into pricing be- 
sides the value of the property for 
farm purposes. The stepping up of 
highway development, including 
“super’’ highways which take a wide 
swath and provide limited access or 
crossings, has effects on land values. 
Land acquisition for such highways 
whether through negotiations or the 
exercise of the right of eminent do- 
main involves some knotty land 


CHANGES IN DOLLAR VALUE 
OF FARMLAND* 


U. S. INCREASE 
3% 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


YY 


INCREASE 


(J 1 of less 


BASED ON INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE 
PER ACRE, INCLUDING IMPROVEMENTS. 


NEG. $7(8)-2190 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVIC 
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valuation problems. Parts of farms ty 2° 

may become completely isolated 100% 
from the rest so that the only solu- | § Ul @ 
tion may be a transfer to another 


farmer. The resulting units in some | aaa ground / : 
cases may prove too small for eco- a {i> = 
nomic operation. Such points must | 
be taken into consideration and the - 
decisions may have a bearing on the 
prices set on other lands in the | 


region. 


Farm Mortgage Debt 
Reflects Rising Land Prices 


Rising land prices are showing up American Appraisals 
in the farm mortgage debt total. | cam 6g correct errors in 

The recent increase has come more be 
from an increasing size of the aver- —— = ee property accounts 


age loan than from an increase in Resources ever $436,000,000 Continuous American Appraisal Serv- 
the number of loans. The over-all ice® is an effective method of property 


situation is not alarming as the control—reflecting changes in physi- 
mortgage debt represents only about cal assets and fluctuations in value. It 
9°% of the total farm value. A major | keeps property records in line with 
share of the farms are free from NATIONAL BAN. K | Property facts. 


mortgage debt so that the figure for OF MINNEAPOLIS | The 


those in debt is considerably higher. AM E ra I C AN 


The land price situation and its 
inflationary aspects call for some APPRAISAL 
careful study and appraisal by Company 
farmers, by bankers and other sup- < | leader in property valuation 
pliers of credit, by investors in farm Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation | HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
land, and by the public generally. te = 
As pointed out above the value of 
land is the present worth of the fu- 
ture incomes which that land can be SELL YO UR BANK 
expected to yield. Valuation hence SER VICES WITH or 
involves estimating future net in- 
come trends arrived at by estimates 
of prices and costs likely to prevail 
over a considerable period of years. 

Each farm is an individual case. Not 
all farms or all areas will be af- Repeats your 18-25 
, d Sales Message in 
fected the same way by future de LIGHT, MOTION ad COLOR)... « 
velopments. Not all farmers can Moves like dazzling Electric Spectacular on 
afford to pay the same price—a suc- N. Y. Times Square. Requires little space—30 inches long. e USES e 


Checking Accounts 
cessful farmer who can benefit de- : Travel Checks 


Home Improvement Loans 
cidedly from expanding his unit may Trust Services 

be justified in paying a price for the : NEW YORK 
land that meets his needs which may 
be out of line for another buyer not 
so situated. Tape of The Month Suggestion 

While “tight money” may have For Present Salescaster Users 
had some tempering effect on the 
eagerness of lenders to advance 
money on farm mortgages there is 
evidence of fairly keen competition 
for such investments and this could 
easily become an added factor in 
promoting added inflation in land 
prices. This is a good time for both 
lender and borrower to take a long | 
look before entering into an arrange- 
ment which may rely too much on 
optimism rather than on realistic 
appraisal of future prospects. 


Order the above to-day by filling in below. Please send the above tape at $6.00 to: 


Bank Name Address 
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PROVIDES COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


President: CHU OKAZAKI 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, 
NAGOYA, OSAKA, and others 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., 
London, E.C. 2 


BANKING 


is the 

magazine 

for you. 

Here's why ... 


BANKING delivers an average 
of 80 pages of vital editorial 
matter per issue. It offers a 
broader editorial menu, satis- 
fying varied interests of an 
active and influential audience. 
Cost is low... 16 issues for $5. 


DO YOU NEED- 


imitation leather or plastic 
commercial passbooks and 
pocket check cases 


Samples and Prices on Request 


Side-Effect of 
New British Checks Act 


oe are the ways of the 


English! In BANKING’s January 
article, “British Banks Reconsider 
Check Endorsements,” it was stated 
that early legislation to dispense 
with check endorsements was a pos- 


| sibility. With remarkable swiftness 


a new act of Parliament titled the 


| Checks Act 1957 was passed and 
| became legally effective on October 
17, 1957. 


The main object of the new act 


| was to eliminate the tiresome, time- 
| wasting effort of check endorse- 


ments. The persons who had insisted 


| that all checks payable to order 


should be endorsed were the British 
benkers. Through long usage this 
custom of endorsement had become 


| sacrosanct. Even so, bankers gen- 


erally realized that the insistence on 


| endorsement when the payee pays a 


check into his bank for collection 
was of doubtful service. Bankers are, 
therefore, glad that under the new 


| act endorsement is no longer re- 
| quired, except when a check is ne- 
| gotiated by transfer to any other 


party who is not a banker, or where 


| it is exchanged for cash over the 
| counter. 


It must be made quite clear that 


| the sole purpose of this act was to 
| cut out endorsements. 
| the act, however, states that: 


Section 3 of 


* An unendorsed check which ap- 
pears to have been paid by the banker 
on whom it is drawn is evidence of 
the receipt by the payee of the sum 
payable by the check. 


The business houses in Britain 


| have seized on this section with 


glee. It is, of course, the custom in 
Britain to require a receipt from 
every person to whom any payment 
is made. The receipt so obtained is 


To have national prosperity we 
must spend, but to have individual 
prosperity we must save—which 
clears up everything. 


Some women not only meet their 


| husbands half way, but on pay days 
| they go right to the office. 


used as evidence of payment. Under 
British law every receipt issued ac- 
knowledging a sum of $5.60 or over 
must bear a 2-cent revenue stamp. 
Many business houses receive hun- 
dreds of payments daily and a 
stamped receipt must be made out 
and mailed to the sender. The min- 
imum cost is thus 4 cents per re- 
ceipt, being made up of stamp duty 
of 2 cents and a postage charge of 
2 cents. This takes no account of 
the labor and printing charges which 
are additional. 

It is not surprising that business 
houses have jumped to this opportu- 
nity of discontinuing the practice of 
issuing stamped receipts for all pay- 
ments received by check. The ma- 
jority of companies have notified 
their customers and suppliers that, 
as and from the date of the coming 
into effect of this act, they will not 
give nor will they require receipts 
in future for payments by check. In 
some concerns this will amount to 
a considerable saving in expense in 
the course of a year. 

No wonder the outsider says the 
ways of the English are strange. 
They pass an act of Parliament to 
dispense with endorsements and at 
the same time achieve something 
that was never even contemplated— 
the elimination of stamped receipts. 
One question, however, is still open, 
viz.—How long will this Government 
acquiese in the loss of revenue occa- 
sioned by not giving receipts? Will 
they suddenly decide to increase the 
stamp duty on checks from the pres- 
ent figure of 2 cents to one of 4 
cents? Time will tell, but in the 
meantime the business community 
feel they are one up. 

F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


What we want is standard time 
for getting up and daylight saving 
time for quitting work. 


America has more transportation 
facilities than any other nation, but 
they’re so crowded you can’t use 
them. 
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How a Southern Bank Handles 


Savings Accounts Without 


Mr. LIVESEY is chairman of the 
Committee on Savings Management 
and Operations of the American 
Bankers Association’s Savings and 
Mortgage Division. He is vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of The Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, New York. 


HE Trust Company of Georgia 

in Atlanta has successfully in- 

troduced a system for handling 
savings accounts without passbooks. 
The procedure is modeled upon the 
method of handling checking ac- 
counts without passbooks (giving 
validated receipts at the window) 
which is being used so successfully 
in many banks. 

The Trust Company had not re- 
cently promoted savings accounts in 
any aggressive way. (Its head office 
and branches had only 7,500 such 
accounts.) This facilitated the in- 
troduction of the no-passbook sys- 
tem, not only because of the rela- 
tively small number, but also be- 
cause the tellers knew up to 95% 
of the depositors personally. The 
transition was also made more pal- 
atable to the customers in that, at 
the time of the conversion, the in- 
terest rate on savings accounts was 
raised from 214% to 3%. 

All existing accounts were con- 
verted to the new system, unless the 
depositor insisted that he wanted to 
retain his passbook. There were only 
a very few such cases, and even 
here the Trust Company changed its 
internal operations to the new plan. 


How It Operates 


Under the Trust Company’s pro- 
cedure, the depositor opens a new 
account in the conventional manner. 
He signs two signature cards, one 
of which is forwarded to the book- 
keeping department (bookkeeping 
is centralized) and the other is re- 
tained by the originating office. 

The depositor is given a full ex- 


December 1957 


Passbooks 


EVERETT J. LIVESEY 


This Pocket for Deposit Receipts 


Deposit slip and folder for filing 


planation of the way his account is 
to be handled, including the fact that 
he will receive validated receipts and 
withdrawal slips, which he can keep 
in a handy folder supplied by the 
bank, in lieu of entries in a pass- 
book. It will be seen that no balance 
is computed or recorded as transac- 
tions occur. The bank shows bal- 
ances on the statements which it 
sends out semi-annually. In the in- 
terim, the depositor may compute 
his own balance in a space on the 
folder in which deposit receipts and 
withdrawal stubs are kept. 

The bank explains that service to 
the depositor will be faster, because 
he will be able to transact business 
at any teller’s window, including 
drive-ins. The bank also describes 
its ‘“Steadi-Save Plan,”* which per- 


This Pocket for Withdrawal Stubs 


of deposit and withdrawal receipts 


mits a depositor to authorize a regu- 
lar periodic transfer from his check- 
ing account to a savings account. 
The bank is very happy, by the way, 
with the success of this plan. 

The tellers validate the transac- 
tion tickets on a small window vali- 
dating machine. No account num- 
bers are assigned. The bookkeepers 
post the ledger cards by name, just 
as they do on checking accounts. 

Every teller at every office is pro- 
vided with a list of the accounts 
which must be “held” for one reason 
or another (passbook loans, court 
erders, assignments, etc.). These 
lists cover all offices, since a de- 
positor may go to any window in 
any office to transact business. The 


* Service mark registration applied for. 
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WILSHIRE MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 


EUGENE F. BURGESS 


TO THE OFFICE OF 
REGIONAL MorTGAGE SECRETARY 


AND AGENT-IN-CHARGE OF ITS NEWLY 
ESTABLISHED BRANCH OFFICE FOR THE 
STATE OF ARIZONA 


CENTRAL PLAZA BUILDING 
3424 NortH CENTRAL AVENUE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
TELEPHONE: CREstwoop 7-6877 


San Diego Office 


James H. NasH 


Regional Mortgage Secretary 
2901 Fifth Street, at Palm 

San Diego 3, California 
Telephone: CYpress 5-4116 


Origination ° 


HOME OFFICE 


KENNETH W. KRAUSE 
Mortgage Secretary 
Western Avenue at Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 54, California 
Telephone: DUnkirk 2-6274 


Servicing 


New York Office 


Everorp & Rutcers, INc. 
Representatives 

253 Broadway 

New York 7, New York 
Telephone: BArclay 7-8414 


Marketing 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


INSURED 


RESIDENTIAL ° COMMERCIAL 


For over 75 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hand in Japan, contact... 


tee FUJI BANK «<. 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutte 

187 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 
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CONVENTIONAL ° 


GUARANTEED 
INDUSTRIAL ° RESIDENTIAL INCOME 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now hos sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission. basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street e Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Do Your Directors 


Read BANKING? 


Do Your Directors 


Read BANKING? 


Do Your Directors 


Read BANKING? 


list is kept up-to-date daily through 
the receipt of additions and dele- 


| tions from the originating office. The 


bank estimates that the greatest 


| number of names on the list at any 
| one time is 25. As volume grows, 


of course, the size of the list will 
grow. 

Because of Federal Reserve regu- 
lations, withdrawals are permitted 
only through payment to the de- 
positor himself. However, this may 
be in person or by mail, in cash or 
by check. 

If the depositor is known to the 
teller, and a withdrawal is for a 
nominal amount, payment may be 
made without checking the balance 
or the signature. On such small 
withdrawals, even if the depositor is 
not known to the teller, the latter 
may waive verification of the bal- 
ance unless in his judgment circum- 
stances dictate otherwise. 

If a withdrawal exceeds a nominal 
amount, the teller must check the 
signature and the balance before 
paying. Remember, however, that 
the tellers at both regular and drive- 
in windows know a very large pro- 
portion of the depositors. Therefore, 
in most cases there is no checking. 
Each office has a direct line to the 
central bookkeeping department for 
verification of balances when re- 
quired. Payments are made at other 
than the originating office by ask- 


| ing for identification in lieu of com- 


paring the signature. 


Bookkeeping by Dual Posting Plan 


Bookkeeping is under a dual post- 
ing plan. The bookkeeper is respon- 
sible for verifying all signatures for 
validity as a check on the original 
verification by the teller. It will be 
realized that under the ‘name only” 
system some confusion results when 
a person has more than one account 
(individual, joint, trust, etc.). When 
this occurs, the bookkeeper reports 
to her supervisor, who obtains in- 
formation as to the correct account 
to charge. 

Interest is on a semiannual basis, 
with manual computation. Semi- 
annually, on June 1 and December 
1, after interest has been credited, 
the bookkeeping department mails 
a statement to each depositor, show- 
ing all transactions for the preced- 
ing period, and the balance. For- 


| tunately, the bank’s addresses are 


up-to-date, and it has experienced 
ro difficulty with statements being 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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While 
you 
were 


having a 


midnight 


snack... 


...our armored truck picked up 
28,000 cash items at the airport 


Nothing could be more leisurely than a 
midnight snack. 

But no one could be less leisurely than 
we while this is going on—and the city sleeps. 
All through the night, our armored trucks 
are speeding to and from the airport to pick 
up cash items for processing. 

On a typical trip at midnight, for in- 
stance, we picked up 28,000 items—and sped 
them directly to the bank without so much 


as a moment’s delay at the post office. All 
told, about a quarter-ton of cash items are 
hurried to us each day from the airport. 

Is it any wonder, correspondents from 
coast-to-coast like to do business with us? 

If you would like to know how we can 
save you money by saving you time, why not 
get in touch with us? 

We’d be glad to discuss it with you in 
your Office. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SYMBOL OF 
SECURITY 


for you and your customers 


Proteeting the earning power of your 

customers is mighty good business .. . 

and this additional security costs those 
you serve only a few pennies extra per day. Our 
Credit Life, Accident and Health program is flexible, 
specifically tailored to the individual requirements of 
each bank. 


WRITE OUR BANKING SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT FOR FULL DETAILS CREDIT LIFE AGENCY INC 
8 Field Offices ’ 
Throughout the Country 49 Barclay N. E., Grand Rapids Mich. 


No Passbook Accounts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 


returned by the Post Office as unde, 
liverable. 


Advantages of the System 


(1) Since introduction of the no- 
passbook-plan, savings deposits have 
increased 50%. 

(2) The system provides flexibil- 
ity of personnel by training all 
tellers to handle both commercial 
and savings account transactions. 

(3) It speeds service to the cus- 
tomers, who can now go to any win- 
dow at any office. This eliminates the 
need for a depositor with both a 
checking account and a savings ac- 
count transaction to wait on two 
lines. 

(4) It enables the bank to handle 
savings accounts without hiring ad- 
ditional personnel. 

(5) It gives the bank a splendid 
new business promotion through the 
“Steadi-Save Plan.’’ Approximately 
800 accounts are now using this me- 
dium, and the annual dollar amount 
is well over $200,000. 

(6) It affords better audit and 
control through separation of cash 
and bookkeeping operations, and di- 
rect verification through mailing of 
semiannual statements. 

(7) It gives a splendid opportu- 
nity to use direct mail advertising on 
savings accounts, in that the bank 
has an up-to-date address file. 

(8) The customer doesn’t have to 
worry about losing or controlling a 
passbook. The bank saves the ex- 
pense of the issuance of new pass- 
books, since there are no books to 
be lost. 

(9) Dormant accounts are prac- 
tically eliminated. 


Disadvantages 


(1) Additional work is created in 
the bank, but it is more than offset 
by improved service to depositors. 

(2) There is a possibility of post- 
ing on the wrong account when one 
depositor has several accounts. 

(3) Depositor must compute his 
own balance between statement pe- 
riods. 

(4) There is expense in prepar- 
ing and mailing statements. 

The Trust Company of Georgia 
believes that advantages to cus- 
tomers and to the bank greatly out- 
weigh the disadvantages. Employees 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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THE GIANT STEP FORWARD 


How a bank 
will post 
daily changes 
into 700,000 
stockholder 
records in less 
than 1 hour! 


Here’s why a leading bank chose this 
new Electronic Data Processing System: 


The DATAmatie 1000 will update 700,000 
stockholder records, 100,000 deposit accounting 
records, 8,500 personal trust records and 65,000 
installment loan accounts daily. And here’s just 
one sample of its speed — an average of 4,000 
daily changes will be posted into 700,000 stock- 


holder records in less than one hour! 


It’s this kind of performance that is selling 
modern business — such as this bank, a large 
rnanufacturer, a hospital-medical service associ- 
ation — on the DATAmatic 1000. They’ve 
found that this is the system designed specific- 
ally for business. All elements of the DATA- 
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IN BUSINESS DATA 


PROCESSING 


matic 1000 — processing speeds, file capacity, 
flexibility, reliability, ease of programming — 
are perfectly combined for handling an almost 
limitless variety of large-scale operations. 


Your organization may well find the Datamatic 
1000 ideal for cutting costs of office processing 
work ...and for providing management with ac- 
curate up-to-the-minute reports on which to base 
daily decisions. If you are considering any large- 
scale data processing program, you will want to 
evaluate the DAT Amatic 1000. Our applications 
engineers will be glad to discuss your require- 
ments. Courses of instruction and programming 
are available. Write for details to Dept. B-12. 


ADIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


151 Needham St. « Newton Highlands 61, Massachusetts 
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| No Passbook Accounts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142) 


took to the new sysem in a splendid 
way. The customers seem to like it 
too—savings are growing steadily, 
both in volume of accounts and total 
deposits. 


Advertising and Promotion 


In connection with the introduc- 
tion of the plan, the Trust Company 
put on an aggressive advertising 
campaign, using newspapers, radio, 
television, lobby posters, car cards, 
and direct mail. In addition, an em- 
ployees’ contest did much to pro- 
mote the new system. A prize of $1 
was offered for each new checking 
account, each new savings account, 
and each new Steadi-Save agree- 
ment, with bonuses of $2.50 and $5 
at the $15 and $25 levels, respec- 
tively. The bank reports that during 
the course of the six-week contest 
new business increased 70%. 


Service Charges 


The charges formerly in existence 
were continued under the new plan. 
A charge of 50 cents is made for any 
savings account closed within 60 


Get more out of... 


BANKING 


.. at home! 


Mail-EEZ Style 
passbooks and envelopes 


FOR SAVE BY MAIL 


Reading BANnK1Né at home is like 

looking in on a banker’s confer- 

ence without leaving your favorite 
armchair. $5.00 per year. 


American Bankers Association 


12 E. 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


days if the account has an average 
balance of less than $100. One free 
withdrawal is allowed in an interest 
period for each $100 of balance. 
Thereafter, a service charge of 50 
cents is imposed for each adidtional 


withdrawal. No interest is paid on 
an account, regardless of balance, 
if more than 12 withdrawals (other 
than the withdrawal of interest) are 
made during a semiannual period. 
Interest may be discontinued and a 
service charge of $1 per month as- 
sessed on all accounts not in excess 
of $10 on which no deposits other 
than interest and/or withdrawals 
have been made for a period of three 
years. 


is your time 
as safe as 
your money’? 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER 


A Lathem Time Recorder can protect your time 
records in two ways. First, it provides printed 
proof of the time of each safe deposit entry. 
it can also do double duty as a payroll re- 
.corder, to control tardiness and provide valu- 
able Wage Hour time records. 


Some people are in debt because 
they spend what their friends think 
A Lathem can be furnished to print the hour, they make. 
minute, month, date, and year. Send the at- 
tached coupon for complete information. Lengthening the Government debt 
nieans that this generation pays the 
debts of the last generation by sell- 
wer oe ing bonds for the next generation 

Address. 


Gentlemen: I'd like to know more about your 
double-duty Time Recorders. Please send me 
prices and information—at no obligation to 
me, of course. 


| 
LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 


90 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta Georgia 


The dollar doesn’t go as far as if 
did, but its acceleration is much 
better developed. 
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Grandpa of 1970 to Be Rare Bird with Checkbook 


Mr. FIsH is a columnist for The 
Seattle Times, in which the follow- 
ing bit of prophecy appeared on 
June 25. It is used here with the 
permission of the author and the 
Times. 


avon Grandpa retired, in the 
early 1970s, he didn’t pay too 
much attention to his dress. Once 
he had time and a pension to call 
his own, though, he turned into 
something of a dude, and wouldn’t 
be seen trimming the hedge unless 
his pants were pressed. 

One day when he bought himself 
a new topcoat, he made out a check 
for the amount. The young clerk 
looked at it doubtfully and took the 
paper over to the manager. 

While the huddle was in progress, 
George came along. He was one of 
the owners of the store, and Grandpa 
had known him for more than 40 
years. George listened, looked over 
at Grandpa and then shook hands. 

“What is the matter with the kid 
there?” Grandpa asked. “Hasn’t he 
seen a check before?” 

George laughed. “Matter of fact, 


BYRON FISH 


he may not have. They’re quite a 
curiosity these days.” 


ranppa replied, a bit huffily: “I 
know they’re old-fashioned. but I 
didn’t think they’d reached obso- 
lescence.” 

“Haven’t we both,’’ George com- 
mented. “You forget how long ago 
the 1930s were, when payroll deduc- 
tion started. 

“First it was social security, then 
the withholding tax and automatic 
Savings Bond deductions. Why, 
clear back in the 1940s an employee 
could have contributions, like United 
Good Neighbors, taken from his 
paycheck in monthly instalments.” 

“And the union dues check-off,”’ 
Grandpa added. 

“Yes,”’ George nodded. “‘And the 
company credit union, whether a 
fellow was putting in or taking out. 
The authorized deduction is nothing 
new.” 

“IT know that,” Grandpa said. 
“Still, a man usually had a few dol- 


lars left, to keep track of himself 
as he paid them out. I’ve always...” 

George looked at Grandpa with 
amusement. ‘We still have a few 
old-timers on our payroll who insist 
on writing their own checks. None 
of our younger employees bother, 
though. 

“We just send what’s left of their 
pay, after deductions, to their bank 
and it does the rest. We bill our 
customers the same way, through 
their bank.” 

“Doesn’t anybody come here and 
buy for cash?’’ Grandpa asked. 

“Only a few old fogeys like you,” 
George said. ‘Most people have au- 
thorized automatic checking-account 
deductions.” 


GG ranppa know what that was, of 
course. He’d simply been too stub- 
born to go for the plan. 

“T remember one of the first check- 
ing deductions,” George mused. “It 
must have been along about... let’s 
see... 1957. 

“An insurance company started 
it, I think. It advertised a plan in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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You’re bound to benefit from our years of ex- 
perience in helping to protect the resources of 
financial institutions and solving their fidelity 
problems. National Surety Bankers Blanket 
Bonds are available nationally through a network 
of top independent insurance agents and brokers. 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN'S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


Central Bonding Offices: 


3333 CALIFORNIA ST.,SAN FRANCISCO * 4 ALBANY ST., NEW YORK 
Bronch Offices in Principal Cities Throughout America 


BANKING 


an end to your worries... | 
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Going UP in ’58 
{SECOND FLOOR 


z a | UP in beautiful colonial styling... UP in sales 
appeal... DOWN in cost per square foot... the 
HIGHWOOD provides more living space on a 
small lot. Here’s the home you can build fast. 
and economically for the mass market... or 

“‘customize” to your buyer’s preference. 


Living room with fireplace runs the full depth of 
the home. There’s a smart pass-through counter 
from kitchen to breakfast room...a downstairs 
lavatory and a double vanitory bath up, plus 
space off master bedroom for storage or bath. 


New PEASE Highwood 


Five other market-proved plans have been added: The 

LAKEWOOD —a 3 bedroom ranch styled for the 

executive, with breakfast & activities room plus 244 

baths — 2,617 sq. ft.; a 65’ lot will comfortably locate the 

wacansst T-shape 3 bedroom KNOLLWOOD — 1,532 sq. ft.; a 

pete shallow lot makes an attractive setting for the WING- 

——¢." Pan 8 [OO tae WOOD, a 3 bedroom, 2 bath plan — 1,191 sq. ft.; a rear 

ert ton 160 entrance clean-up or “‘mudroom”. . . a 2 door bath. . . 

a movable shutter pass-through from kitchen to living 

room... extra storage space . . . the BEECHWOOD is 

a 3 bedroom model of “‘last word’’ convenience — 1,403 

sq. ft. for slab plan, 1,085 over a basement; ideal for a 

minimum 50’ lot, the 3 bedroom TRAILWOOD has a 

combined kitchen and dining area, outdoor and indoor 

storage facilities and a “‘mudroom”’ with laundry area 

at the rear entry — 1,107 sq. ft. 


\.8" Plan 


For complete details, write for your free copy of 
sate the new 84-page, full color “Book of Pease Homes 
for 1958.” 


PEASE HOMES 


' 943 Forest Ave., Hamilton, Ohio 
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Foremost Insurance Company 


SPECIALISTS IN MOBILEHOME SERVICE 
HOME OFFICE 
GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICHIGAN 


A Dollar Bill 
Will Bring YOU 
Five Months of 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


(Regularly $5.00 a Year) 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


precision-made 
machine and 


» hand posting 


passbooks 


Samples and 
Prices on Request 


| 
| 
| 
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which a policyholder didn’t have to 
write a check for the monthly pre- 
mium. He authorized the bank to 
pay the company directly from his 
account.” 

Other such bank plans followed, 
just as payroll deductions had 
grown. Checking-account deduction 
was a natural development from the 
combination of payroll deduction and 
charge accounts. 

Everybody was buying on credit 
anyway, so employers sent paychecks 
to the bank, which paid all the 
charge accounts. 

Once a month the bank mailed a 
statement to its customers to let 
them know what they had left, if 
anything. They could draw that as 
an allowance for lunch money and 
pocket change. 

“Budget Management the 
plan was called, was the ultimate in 
instalment buying and a triumph of 
the American economy. Financial 
worries were reduced to only one 
day a month, when the bank’s state- 
ment came in. 

“T’ll still buy what I can afford, 
and pay cash,” Grandpa muttered. 

“You’re un-American,’ George 
said. ‘‘Let’s get our crutches and go 
to lunch.” 


” 


Nothing helps adult education like 
children. 


We suppose it would be worse to 
be born old and have to look forward 
to growing young and silly. 


The way for nations to do away 
with war may be to pray more and 
prey less. 


If a person says he won't argue, 
it means he won’t listen after having 
his say. 


A self-made man is generally a 
combination of dollars and sense. 


Sometimes a book on child psy- 
chology can be best used as a paddle. 


Man’s life span may eventually be 


increased to 100 years, which will 
greatly help the instalment business. 
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saves half the time 


...boss saves all the cost! 


Oaltonals De luxe adding machine... 


Live Keyboard’ with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor—so 
you can now forget the motor bar. No 
more back-and-forth hand motion from 
keys to motor bar. 

Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator’s touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do 
their work faster with up to 50% less 
effort. The new National not only has 


new operating advantages, but also has 
new quietness and new beauty! 
“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable 
Keytouch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Automatic Clear 
Signal... Subtractions in red... Auto- 
matic Credit Balance in red... Auto- 
matic space-up of tape when total 
prints... Large Answer Dials... Easy- 
touch Key Action .. . Full-Visible Key- 
board with Automatic Ciphers... 
Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron 9, onto 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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A National “De luxe” Adding Ma- 
chine pays for itself with the time- 
and-effort it saves, continues sav- 
ings as yearly profit. One hour a 
day saved with this National will, 
in the average office, repay 100% 
a year on the investment. See a 
demonstration on your own work. 
Call nearest National branch office 


or dealer. See phone 


book yellow pages. 
* TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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Instalment Lending 


Bank and chairman of the A.B.A. Instalment 

Credit Commission, feels that this is not the 
time to “borrow from the future through excessively 
long terms and over-extension of credit just in order 
to maintain volume.” 

Addressing the Pennsylvania Bankers Association’s 
5th lending conference, Mr. Bimson said the shift in 
borrowing purposes must be considered in estimating 
consumer purchase of durable goods in 1958. In 1955, 
he said, auto loans accounted for about 43% of all 
instalment borrowing. Now less than 40% of the 
new loans are for cars. The big increase has been in 
personal loans. If it continues, ‘‘as it very conceivably 
can, an even larger percentage of the consumer’s dis- 
posable income will go to make such payments with 
less available for the financing of new durable goods 
purchases.” 

Another factor to consider is the considerable in- 
crease in savings. 

The immediate question, Mr. Bimson asserted, is: 
“ ‘Can we, or will we, have a recurrence of heavy con- 
sumer buying of durable goods in 1958 in the face of 
rising costs and an already heavy market saturation 
in many areas of durable goods at a time when there 
is still a tight money market and a definite restriction 
on the latitude possible for increased loans due to 
presently high loan totals?’ Generally, there appears 
to be a feeling of optimism on this point; but on the 
other hand, the consumer is a pretty unpredictable 
person and we can expect a continuance of increasing 
expenditures for durable goods only if the consumer 
continues to have confidence in his future earning 
capacity and stability of employment.” 


(Cs: A. Brmson, president of the Valley National 


Rates in Line With Costs 


During this period, Mr. Bimson suggested, ‘more 
serious consideration should perhaps be given to get- 
ting our instalment loan rates in line with the present 
day cost of doing business (this is what the major 
finance companies are doing) and in upgrading our 
loan advances. This could be done by placing more 
emphasis upon direct business where we have a closer 
contact with the borrower, and in all probability a 
better chance for a continuing banking relationship 
than is possible through indirect contact or note pur- 
chases. 

“IT am not advocating,” the A.B.A. chairman con- 
tinued, “that you cancel out your good dealer lines. 
But if a dealer line cannot be retained without the 
extension of what in your opinion represents unsound 
terms, then you should attempt to replace that volume 
with other lines or direct business that can be handled 
within what you consider to be sound limits.” 


Examine Your Operations 


He suggested: ‘Now is an excellent time to take a 
closer look at your operations, and if you are in an 
out-of-balance position either as to rates, terms, or by 
loan classification, you may never have a better op- 
portunity to make a turn around than right now.” 
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IT’S EFFICIENCY 
WITH THE 
MODERN LOOK! 


EE 
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Time-savers on the desk top...and with the 
modern look you want! Everybody approves 
when you select desk top equipment designed 
by the Bert M. Morris Co. They're matched in 
color, style, and utility! 

Include this modern desk top equipment in 
your office planning. Available from the Bert 
M. Morris Co. is a 1957 Catalog to help you 
plan wisely. Write for it! 


ESSENTIALS IN EVERY OFFICE 


MORRIS SAFE-T-SET 

Beauty with efficiency—large ink supply can’t 
leak, won't spill, is easy to fill. F 
MORRIS MEMO HOLDERS 

Holds standard memo paper. Available with 
ball point pen attached. 

MORRIS PHONE REST 

Frees both hands. Fits all phones—either 
shoulder. 

MORRIS TRAYS—LETTER & LEGAL 

Easy access with rear suspension. Stacks to any 
height. 

MORRISHARP ELECTRIC 

PENCIL SHARPENER 

Fast, self-starting. Cutting stops when desired 
point is obtained—choice of medium, fine, 
extra-fine. 

MORRIS ASH TRAY 

HE-MAN size... Perfect for sales meetings... 
removable glass liner...matches newest style 
in steel office furniture. 


BERT M. Morris co. 


8651 WEST THIRD STREET, LOS ANGELES 48, CALIFORNIA 
In New York: 381 Fourth Avenue 
In Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Bank Earnings 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


tively, interest rates paid to savers 
cannot be too low, but on the other 
hand, banks must remain cognizant 
of the impact of rising interest pay- 
ments on their operating ratios. 

Banks with a large savings busi- 
ness should, of course, be able to 
invest more heavily in longer-term 
high-yield assets than other com- 
mercial banks. Many, however, for 
various reasons, have not done so. 
This is a matter to which some banks 
may need to give more attention in 
the future than in the past. 


(3) Lending rates. Many banks 
may need to make important ad- 
justments in their lending rates in 
order to prevent a deterioration of 
their earnings position. This ap- 
plies particularly to the differentials 
in rates charged different types of 
borrowers. A related problem is the 
matter of compensating balances. 

(4) Reimbursement for services. 
Many banks will need to scrutinize 
their policies with respect to ser- 
vices which they are performing 
either without charge or on an un- 
profitable basis. 

(5) Branching and mergers. Pol- 
icy decisions with respect to branch- 
ing and mergers will obviously af- 


Common and Preferred Dividend N otice 


October 30, 1957 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared the follow- 
ing quarterly dividends, all payable on December 1, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at close of business, November 8, 1957: 


Security 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series 


Preferred Stock, 5.85% Series 
Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series 


Amount 
per Share 
$1.3714 


Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series 5 
Preferred Stock, 5.75% Subordinate Convertible Series . . . .$1.433/ 


Common Stock 
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fect the future of many banks. These 
decisions should be based upon care- 
ful study of their implications for 
future earnings. 

(6) Operating efficiency. A great 
deal will depend on the ability of 
bank managements to achieve cost 
economies. Some large banks may 
be able to make considerable use of 
electronic equipment and even 
smaller banks may eventually be 
able to take some advantage of new 
electronic developments by means of 
cooperative arrangements. In ad- 
dition, there may be many impor- 
tant opportunities for achieving 
economies through improved oper- 
ating and budgetary procedures and 
more extensive utilization of equip- 
ment already available. 

These, then, are some of the stra- 
tegic areas in which decisions by 
hankers will vitally affect the fu- 
ture profitability of their institu- 
tions. In view of the pressures that 
may develop on bank earnings posi- 
tions, it behooves the management 
of every bank, in planning for the 
future, to explore carefully all pos- 
sible means of improving efficiency 
and of augmenting revenues. 

In conclusion, it should be empha- 
sized that the problems confronting 
bankers are by no means insoluble. 
Well managed banks, alert to these 
problems, will, of course, be able 
to work out good solutions, and by 
taking advantage of their oppor- 
tunities, will continue to prosper 
over the years ahead. 
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Burroughs 3-Total Tellers Machines 


save more time for bank, teller, customer; 
give all three more protection 


NOTHING LIKE THEM FOR SPEED. Nothing 
like them for complete mechanical receipting, 
validating and dual in-and-out cash control. 
Nothing like them, either, for the convenience of 
extra features such as deposit accumulation and 
miscellaneous listing. 


They’re the Burroughs 3-Total Teller’s Machines, 
in five moderately priced models. Compact, smart 
looking, too. 


At the teller’s window, one simple operation prints 
all transaction data on the deposit receipt (makes 
any number oi duplicates). And the customer’s 
on his way. 


Meanwhile, the teller taps a key to repeat the 
identical data on the deposit slip and on the 
locked audit journal. Customer and teller save 
time. Customer’s and bank’s records must agree. 
No chance for illegible or altered figures. Another 
lock permits bank to control cash received. 
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Detail journal makes balancing out at any time a 
simple matter of counting cash. Control lock 
protects teller against unauthorized use of machine. 


For a close-up of the new speed, accuracy and 
protection the Burroughs 3-Total Teller’s Machine 
can bring to your day-to-day banking operations, 
call our nearest branch office. Or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Model with movable carriage lets teller do miscellaneous 
figuring jobs right on the spot without printing on 
locked-in journal. Bath models permit miscellaneous 
figuring without disturbing cash figures. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BANKING THERE'S Burroughs 


“Burroughs’’—Reg. TM. 
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Bankers Foresee No Serious Trouble for Business 


A POLL of bankers attending the 
annual correspondents confer- 
ence of The First National Bank 
in St. Louis look for no serious eco- 
nomic trouble next year. 

About 32% of the 522 who filled 
out a questionnaire circulated at the 
meeting thought general business 
conditions would be “maintained at 
today’s level.” Another 17% looked 
for “moderate improvement.” 


Not quite half the bankers felt 
business would show a moderate 
falloff in the coming months. 

Four percent anticipated a sharp 
decline. 

Asked their opinion of the money 
market outlook, 65% foresaw little 
or no change, 24% expected money 
to be “easier,” and 11% figured it 
would be “tighter.” 

A little more than half said con- 


DEFALCATION 
LOSS 
BREAKS 


RECORD 


It has been reported that 1956 defalcation losses of 74 banks reached 
a record-breaking total of $9,500,000. In line with this trend, the 
Association’s Blanket Bond Coverage Table has been revised upward. 

This Table is advisory only, the Association points out, since 
individual differences of banks call for varying amounts of insur- 
ance protection. The large majority of banks are using this Table 
as a basic guide rather than the final answer. 

In deciding upon the size of their blanket bond, bankers will find 
highly-trained, professional assistance invaluable. Such assistance is 
yours in the person of your American Surety Bank Protection Spe- 
cialist. He will gladly visit you, at your request, and help you to 
decide the amount and scope of blanket bond coverage for your 
bank. Moreover, he will outline methods of tightening internal and 
external control. All without obligation to you. 

For a visit from your American Surety Bank Protection Special- 
ist, simply write American Surety Company, Bank Division, 100 
Broadway, New York 5, or call your American Surety agent. 


Protecting Banks for over 70 Years 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY FIRE INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS ~- ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY + AVIATION 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


sumer spending would hold at pres- 
ent rates, 28% thought it would be 
less, and 18% expected there would 
be an increase. 

Sixty-two percent of the bankers 
answering the questionnaire thought 
the Government should not continue 
to subsidize agriculture at present 
rates. But 38% voted for continu- 
ance. 

More than 78% believed the Gov- 
ernment should not continue to sub- 
sidize industry through stockpile 
buying, and 22% said that stockpil- 
ing should be continued at present 
rates. 


Col. Edens Dies 


before going to press, BANK- 
ING received word that Col. Wil- 
liam G. Edens had died on Novem- 
ber 15 in Chicago at the age of 93. 

He had been with the Central 
Trust Company of Chicago, pre- 
decessor of the Central Republic 
Bank and Trust Company, from 1905 
until his retirement as vice-presi- 
dent in 1931. However, even in re- 
tirement he was active in the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and the 
Illinois Bankers Association. 

Besides banking, his business in- 
terests and achievements were varied 
and colorful. His career included 
railroading and highway promotion. 
In the former he was an assistant 
station master and passenger con- 
ductor, and becoming vice grand 
master and national organizer in the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
In the highway field he was the 
first and only president of the IIli- 
nois Highway Improvement Asso- 
ciation, organized in 1912. Edens 
Expressway, northwest of Chicago, 
was named in his honor in 1951. In 
the Post Office Department at the 
turn of the century, Col. Edens 
helped establish the Rural Free 
Delivery service. 

His military rank was an honorary 
one resulting from his recruiting 
work in World War I. 


Most selfmade men are smart 
enough to employ college professors 
to train their sons. 
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INSTALLING ELECTRONIC DATA 
PROCESSING SYSTEMS. By Richard 
G. Canning. John Wiley & Sons, 
New York. 193 pp. $6. Practical 
solutions to problems based on case 
studies. Covers fitting EDP into the 
business, selecting and training per- 
sonnel, programing, installation, and 
early phases of operation. Written 
in nontechnical language. 


AUTOMATION: WHAT IT Is, How 
It Works, WHO CAN USE IT. By 
Curl Dreher. W. W. Norton, New 
York. 128 pp. $2.95. Theory, his- 
tory, methods, applications and pos- 
sible effects of automation on men 
and society, told in nontechnical 
terms, illustrated with amusing 
drawings by Herb Lebowitz. 


RESIDENTIAL FINANCE, 1950. By 
Richard U. Ratcliff, Daniel B. Rath- 
bun, Junia H. Honnold. John Wiley 
& Sons, New York. 180 pp. $6. This 
book analyzes data derived from the 
1950 Housing Census on Residential 
Financing The authors report on 
the stability of the residential credit 
structure, terms of contracts, char- 
acteristics of mortgagors and mort- 
gagees, characteristics of mortgaged 
property. 


EXPORT/IMPORT TRAFFIC MANAGE- 
MENT AND FORWARDING. By Alfred 
Murr. Cornell Maritime Press, Cam- 
bridge, Md. 460 pp. $7.75. A hand- 
book that includes coverage of ocean 
and air traffic management. 


RETAILER’S DAILY SALES RECORD 
Book. Rob-San Company, New York. 
$3. Provides a three-year sales rec- 
ord, with space for entering daily 
volume, weather, number of trans- 
actions, holidays, and other data. 
The book, we’re told, has been used 
as a give-away. Quantity prices from 
$2 to $2.50. 


FINANCING Goops. By Albert G. 
Sweetser. 624 pp., $6. Illustrated 
with 286 documents from 83 banks 
and other businesses, this book of- 
fers practical information on the use 
of trust receipts, chattel mortgages, 
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terminal warehouse receipts, en- 
dorsements, guaranties, and subor- 
dination agreements. Processes in 
field warehousing are explained in 
detail. The author, formerly with 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, and now associate professor 
of economics at Wisconsin State 
College, publishes the book himself 
at Newton Highlands 61, Mass. 


THE OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC 
SAMPLER. Edited by Ralph Sagen- 
dorph. Ives Washburn, Inc., New 
York. 306 pp. $5 The Almanac’s 
editor has culled from the issues 
since the 1793 edition innumerable 
witty, wise and entertaining items. 
Philosophy, anecdotes, recipes, com- 
ments, advice, poems, features, ad- 
ages, stories abound in this some- 
thing - for - everybody collection 
arranged more or less topically. 


WORKING WITH THE REVENUE CODE 
—1957. Edited by James J. Mahon, 
Jr., C.P.A. American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants, New 
York. 192 pp. Cloth $3, paper $2.25. 
This is the latest annual collection 
of practical solutions to specific tax 
problems published by the Institute. 
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It is based on some of the material 
which has appeared in recent years 
in ‘“‘The Tax Clinic,’’ a column edited 
by Mr. Mahon in the Journal of 
Accountancy, in which practitioners 
and accounting executives discuss 
various tax problems and their solu- 
tions. 


TAX FRAUD: WHAT THE PRACTI- 
TIONER NEEDS TO KNOW TO PROTECT 
His CLIENT. Edited by Harry Gra- 
ham Balter. The Journal of Taxa- 
tion, Inc., New York. 96 pp. $2. This 
is No. 3 in the series ‘‘Practitioner’s 
Guide to Current Tax Problems.” 
The material is drawn from The Jour- 
nal of Taxation of the last two years. 
The work is intended to provide law- 
yers and accountants who are not 
experts in the field with current in- 
formation on tax fraud and negli- 
gence prosecutions. 


BANKS AND POLITICS IN AMERICA 
FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL 
War. By Bray Hammond. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, 
N. J. 771 pp. $12.50. Mr. Hammond, 
retired assistant secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board, uses bank- 
ing “‘as a point of observation whence 
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one looks over the landscape and 
spies out things not to be so clearly 
seen from any other angle.” It is 
therefore “‘not simply a history of 
banking,” but ‘a history told with 
primary attention to what the Amer- 
icans did politically about certain 
economic and cultural matters.” 


THE BATTLE FOR INVESTMENT SUR- 
VIVAL. By G. M. Loeb. Simon and 
Schuster, New York. 311 pp. $3.95. 
Here is a new, enlarged edition of a 
book first written in 1935 by a senior 
partner in E. F. Hutton & Company. 
He emphasizes “the necessity of 
measuring the return from invest- 
ments in purchasing power rather 
than dollars.” 


UTAH’S ECONOMIC PATTERN. By 
Elroy Nelson. University of Utah 
Press, Salt Lake City. 345 pp. Mr. 
Nelson, vice-president and economist 
of First Security Corporation, pro- 
duced this reference book in cooper- 
ation with the University’s Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research, 
and the Natural Resources Commit- 
tee of the Utah Chamber of Com- 
merce. It provides information for 
students, teachers, management, 
government officials and others in- 
terested in facts about the state’s 
population, resources, etc. 


Pamphlets 


USURPERS—FOES OF FREE MAN. By 
Hamilton A. Long. Post Printing 
Co., Inc., New York. 114 pp. $1. 
(Special prices for quantities.) Mr. 
Long, a member of the New York 
Bar, discusses first the 1789-1936 
period when the United States had 
“a Federal Government of limited 
powers,” then the 1937-1952 period 
in which he finds wholesale usurpa- 
tion of power by Federal office- 
holders, ‘developed through the co- 
operation of the three branches: ex- 
ecutive, legislative, judicial.” The 
practice, he says, “increases stead- 
ily, on an ever-enlarging scale.” 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, has published ‘Petroleum In- 
dustry 1956” and “Future Growth 
of the Natural Gas Industry.” 


The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York has printed a pre- 
liminary report of its special com- 
mittee on antitrust laws and foreign 
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trade. The title is ““National Secur- 
ity and Foreign Policy in the Appli- 
cation of American Antitrust Laws 
to Commerce with Foreign Nations.” 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS AS IN- 
VESTMENTS. By Sidney Scott Ross. 
Sidney Scott Ross Company, New 
York. 12 pp. $1.50. This pamphlet 
is offered as a factual, unbiased ap- 
praisal of these securities. Unfavor- 
able as well as favorable factors are 
examined. 


FINANCIAL APPROACH TO INDUS- 
TRIAL OPERATIONS. By Alvin Brown. 
Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement, Columbus, O. 23 pp. $1.50. 
The problems and principles of 
spending. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING 
AS A METHOD OF BUSINESS FINANCE. 
By Clyde William Phelps. Commer- 
cial Credit Company, Baltimore. 65 
pp. One of a series of monographs 
in commercial financing. 


CASH OUTLAYS AND ECONOMIC 
Costs OF HOME OWNERSHIP. By 
Fred E. Case. 58 pp. $1.50. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berk- 
eley. Based chiefly on surveys in 
three Los Angeles neighborhoods. 
Los Angeles neighborhoods. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BANK INVEST- 
MENT. By Major B. Einstein. First 
National Bank in St. Louis. 41 pp. 
A general survey of bank portfolio 


management. The author is a vice- 
president of the First. 


MODERN BANKING EQUIPMENT. 
Shaw-Walker Company, Muskegon, 
Mich. 36 pp. 


THE FEDERAL FUNDS MARKET. By 
Parker B. Willis, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. 48 pp. The origin 
and development of this market. 


CAUSE AND CONTROL OF THE BUSI- 
NESS CYCLE. By E. C. Harwood. 
American Institute for Economic Re- 
search, Great Barrington, Mass. 158 
pp. $1. Fifth edition of a first pub- 
lished in 1932. 


PLANNING GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL 
BRANCH BANKING QUARTERS. Bank 
Building & Equipment Corporation 
of America, St. Louis. 28 pp. 


SUGGESTION PLAN GUIDE. Society 
for Advancement of Management, 
New York. 23 pp. $1.50. 


No wonder children are confused 
when we tell them they’re too little 
to stay up at night and too big to 
stay in bed in the morning. 


A person who appears dignified 
and serious may simply have a stiff 
neck. 


The person who never makes a 
mistake leads a pretty dull life. 


A person who doesn’t take your 
advice isn’t necessarily stubborn. He 
may be smart. 


A grudge gets to be a pretty 
heavy load to carry. 


Whatever reputation a mule has 
he gets by pulling, not by kicking. 


When you help the other fellow 
with his troubles, you have little 
time to worry about your own. 


When opportunity knocks, some 
people are in the backyard looking 
for four-leaf clovers. 


A girl baby triples her weight in 
her first year and tries to halve it 
in her fortieth. 


Clothes may make the man but 
his wife’s can break him. 
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The crowd in The Anytown Bank lobby thinned. 
The young Doolittles departed with their Santa 
Claus loan. The old Agnews counted their Christ- 
mas savings and left with a “Merry Christmas!” 
And then at 2:30 Mr. Jimmy Jackson, the cashier, 
locked the big door. 

Miss Martha from savings and Bessie, the teller, 
got out the presents for the annual bank party at 
The Anytown Home for the Aged. Gloria Gay 
from bookkeeping brought out the ribbons and 
wrappings. Mr. Penfield, the farm representative, 
counted the fruitcakes. And Mr. Willoughby, the 
president, and Mr. Maury, chairman of the board, 
sat down to write the thirty-five old folks’ names 
on cards. 

Miss Martha turned on her radio and they 
wrapped gifts to the strains of “Hark, The Herald 
Angels Sing,” relishing the exciting, woodsy smell 
of pine from the glittering Christmas tree. Bessie 
said she “never really felt Christmas until we wrap 
the presents for our old folks’ party!” 

They all looked up at a hammering on the door. 
There was Arthur Butts, the hardware dealer. Mr. 
Willoughby shook his head, but Arthur kept on 
knocking and rattling the doorknob until Mr. 
Jackson had to open up. 

“What’s the matter with you, Arthur?” Mr. 
Willoughby demanded. “Beating on our door at 
3 o'clock!” 

“Well,” Arthur explained, “business is so good 
—doubled, you know, since that expansion loan— 
and a lot of those old folks don’t have a nickel 
to their names, so I thought I'd chip in a little 
pin money at your Christmas party. If you'll cash 
this check, Bessie.” 

“Pay him, Bessie,” Mr. Willoughby said, “in sil- 
ver dollars! Gloria, you call the hardware store 
and tell em Arthur won’t be back. He’s crashed 
the bank’s Christmas party!” 
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Index to Volume XLIX 
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Make the most of your copies of BANKING with Index 
to Volume 49! Let it serve as your guide to ideas, 
A. B. A. services and activities—past, present and future. 


It’s FREE—simply write for one or more copies. Then 
bind the Index with all 12 issues of BANKING for the 
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The man in the wheel chair leaned into the 
microphone. “Christmas!” he snarled. “Bah! 
Humbug!” And, as they had in Christmases past, 
millions of young listeners chilled at the mental 
picture of the baleful Scrooge. 


It was a Christmas institution, back in the 
Forties, this annual reading of Charles Dickens’ 
classic. Its reader was something of an institution 
himself. In his turbulent lifetime he had been an 
unsuccessful painter but a good amateur second- 
baseman, a composer whose music was played by 
the New York Philharmonic, and a model for 
Frederick Remington. 


Tomost people, though, he was Lionel Barrymore, 
the actor, and they loved him. 


He was both crusty and kindly (he loved 
reading “A C hristmas Carol”), adventurous, stub- 
bornly independent in thought and outlook. And 
game as they come. Although an accident in 
1936 imprisoned him in a wheel chair, he went 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S 
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Christmas! Bah! Humbug!” 


resolutely on—working in motion pictures and 
making public appearances for nearly twenty 
years more. 

No question but that Lionel Barrymore was 
one-of-a-kind. Yet the qualities so richly com- 
bined in him exist in a large measure among all the 
170 million of us who call ourselves Americans. 

They’re why we are what we are, why our 

country is one of the strongest on earth. And 
why there is no wiser investment than an invest- 
ment in America—through U. S. Savings Bonds, 
which guarantee the safety of your savings, up to 
any amount, and the rate of your return. Start 
buying Bonds today, through Pay roll Savings or 
where you bank. And hold on to them! 
Now Savings Bonds are. better than ever! Every 
Series E Bond purchased since February 1, 1957, pays 
3-4% interest when held to maturity. It earns higher 
interest in the early years than ever before, and 
matures in only 8 years and 1] months. Hold your old 
E Bonds, too. They earn more as they get older. 


SAVINGS BONDS 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


more and more articulate, are really talking about the 
same thing in different ways. 

Here are statements from two individuals, by way of 
illustration. They seem to be diametrically opposed: 

“Our country has been experiencing a period of un- 
usual prosperity, featured by heavy spending, both 
governmental and private. As a nation, we have been 
trying to spend more than we earn through produc- 
tion, and to invest at a rate faster than we save. The 
resulting demands, strong and incessant, have pressed 
hard upon our resources, both human and material. 
In consequence, prices have been rising, and the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has been falling. . . . 

“A spiral of mounting prices and wages seeks more 
and more financing. It creates demands for funds in 
excess of savings, and, since these demands cannot be 
satisfied in full, the result is mounting interest rates 
and a condition of so-called tight money. If the gap 
between investment demands and available savings 
should be filled by creating additional bank money, the 
spiral of inflation which tends to become cumulative and 
self-perpetuating would be given further impetus.” 

These two paragraphs above are by Chairman Martin 
of the Reserve Board, expressing a view shared by the 
Treasury and practically all those who feel that this 
current inflationary threat is not greatly different from 
others in economic history. They say plainly enough 
that more savings are needed to meet the needs of 
today’s expansion. 


Now listen to Dr. Lionel Edie, speaking to a corre- 
spondent bank meeting sponsored by the First Penn- 
sylvania Banking and Trust Company, Philadelphia: 

“The consumer, this year, has taken a conservative 
attitude in the way he handles his money. He is sav- 
ing relatively more and spending relatively less of his 
total income. On a constant dollar basis, the per capita 
consumer expenditure today is no higher than it was 
two years ago. His total personal income is up, but 
the population increase and price increase have ob- 
sorbed most of it, so that the standard of living, mea- 
sured in physical terms, has not shown any improve- 
ment in two years. I do not expect it to show any 
improvement from now up to the middle of next year. 
That will make, for all practical purposes, three years 
of a frozen standard of living in the American economy. 
That is not at all typical of the history of the American 
way of life. Traditionally, we have had in this country 
an increase in the standard of living going along with 
an increase in the population. If you take the historical 
trend, you find that the standard of living per capita 
has increased 2% a year. That is the long-range trend. 
To go three years without that 2% a year, you are 
behind by 6%. We have been accumulating that kind 
of backlog in this country, and if you express that 
in terms of dollars of backlog, you have a figure of 
roughly $23-billion accumulated backlog to catch up 
for lost time with respect to the American standard of 
living. 

“Of course, that does not answer one question, and 
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that is, what is going to be the trigger that starts 
the consumer on a more normal behavior in handling 
his income? Well, I have no perfect answer to that, 
but I might point out one or two things that have a 
bearing. In the first place, the consumer industries have 
been going through a wave of rolling corrections and 
readjustments. In this country, a rise in the standard 
of living occurs mainly in the home life of the Amer- 
ican people—better housing, more labor-saving devices 
in the home, everything better for the family life. If 
you will look at the industries that produce goods for 
the home life of the American people, you start with 
housing. It had a decline of 40% in housing starts. 
That is a man-sized correction in any language. Dur- 
ing the past summer, the household appliance business 
has been going through a severe correction. Furniture 
and fixtures, lumber, building materials—we have had 
rolling adjustments all over the place. That is a good 
groundwork from which to have a consumer break- 
through in the second half of next year. If we had 
just been having a tremendous boom in all these in- 
dustries, we would not be ready for any consumer 
breakthrough. But we have not been having a recent 
boom. We have been having a static standard of living, 
of rolling readjustments, and therefore the way is 
paved toward a consumer breakthrough in the second 
half of next year.” 


Another Apparent Difference of Views 

In the past few months there has been developing 
another contrast in opinions, this between Washington 
and Wall Street, and here, too, both may be right. 
Wall Street at the moment seems to be looking a few 
months ahead and Washington is looking forward a 
year or two, possibly to November 1958 and 1960. 

When Washington speaks of basic strength in the 
economy they are referring to long-range prospects. 
In the everyday language of business and the stock 
market this means you might lose your shirt, but be 
patient. 

While shifts in Government post-Sputnik defense 
spending may mean much good or ill to specific indus- 
tries, the most important and meaningful statistics in 
the daily news are those indicating a sizable cutback 
in spending for plant and equipment. The downward 
change may be anywhere from 6% to 10% below 1957, 
but even this would leave the 1958 total close to that 
of 1956—an excellent year, remember. 

It may be a trend, of course, and go on into 1959, 
because business investment is largely a matter of 
long-range planning. This would be more serious, espe- 
cially if accompanied by an upward push in wages and 
costs of production. 


Still Inflationary Pressure 

An important contribution to the normal confusion 
of the times is the fact that inflation remains a threat 
in spite of the slightly deflationary trend in business. 

A development that made quite an impression lately 
was word from the well informed head of the Reserve 
Board that he still regarded inflation as a serious 
problem just a few days before the discount rate was 
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Champagne 


“< HEY RE CUSTOMERS and good 

friends of mine. They arrive to- 
night in Wiesbaden for their anniver- 
sary. I’d like the hotel headwaiter 
to serve them champagne, and give a 
corsage to Mrs. Madden .. . Is it 
possible?” 

Soon as his banker friend phoned 
this (not unusual) request to Bill Neu- 
mann, Manager of our Minneapolis 
office, Bill cabled American Express 
in Wiesbaden. That evening the Min- 
neapolis couple was surprised to receive 


the gifts their banker had planned. 


in Wiesbaden by way of Minneapolis.. 


We know Bill Neumann got a kick 
out of making this small favor possible 
on such short notice . . . he dikes to do 
things for people. Better still, Bill has 
made many friends in foreign countries 
during his travels in nine years with the 
company. It’s always easy for him to 
get in touch with the right people to 
arrange prompt, courteous banking 
service for your customers who travel. 

Same is true for the men of American 
Express in 405 offices around the globe, 
who quickly adapt to the people and 


countries they serve. No matter how 


remote the area, how unusual the 
guage, these men are instantly : 
to provide your customers with 
kind of friendly banking service 

They help insure the safety and 
venience of American Express T: 
ers Cheques your customers « 
They get your customers accomn 
tions in the right hotels . . . help 
clear customs .. . recommend w 
while tours. In short, the me: 
American Express offer your cus: 
ers hometown service away 
home, all over the world. 


American Express Company 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES * WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


W. O. Neumann, District Manager, American Express, Minneapolis 
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